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NIBROC BOND 


W atermarked—Tub Sized 









An Ultra-Useful Paper Priced Low 












Noted for its Rugged Strength — Bright Color— Uniform 
Finish and Erasing Quality —a Desirable Combination 












Surface and texture are 
suitable for letterpress printing, lithography, 
steel engraving, photogravure work 
and ruling 







White and Six Colors in Stock 


in All the Usual Sizes and Weights 






A useful line of Envelopes, P. M. Commercial 
Stationery and Rite-Fine Stationery 
also carried in Stock 














You should have samples and prices of such a 
useful paper at such an attractive price. If you 
have not received them, phone or write today. 












THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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OND PAPER that is used for 

Letterheads and Business Forms is 
first printed, then written upon, then 
folded, and then handled a good deal. 
ATLANTIC BOND meets the requirements 
of all of these processes uncommonly 
well—and at uncommonly moderate cost. 


White and Twelve (olors :: “Bond, ‘Ripple, 
Linen and (old Pressed Laid Finishes 












EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Folder in the world? 


Simply because the LIBERTY originated 90% 


of the conveniences and refinements found on 


present day Folding Machines. 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 


The LIBERT 


Why is the LIBERTY the most “talked of” 





Agencies 
in all 
the principal 

cities 

















































Print Shop Steel Equipment 


Operators’ Chairs and Stools 
Electro Cabinets - Tables 
Assembling Trucks 


Galley Racks and Galleys 


——_—__——— Write us your needs 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 









e.35-8 Branch Offices 
nT ishcteiatien ae 9S. Clinton St. 333 State St. 98 Park Place 
adjustable Linotype Chicago Detroit N.Y. City 


Operators’ Stoo 














The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 75, No. 4 Harry Hitiman, Editor July, 1925 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 








TERMS -— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 

































Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 






either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 
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Intertype in the Lead 
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42-em Intertypes were first exhibited in 1921. 42-em Intertypes have 
been in continuous operation since 1922. 42-em Intertypes are in 
operation in all parts of the world. Any standardized 

Intertype, with any magazine equipment, can be 

furnished either as a 30 or 42-em machine. 
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If enough of your work is in measures wider than 30 ems, 

you will find it profitable to have a 42-em Intertype. This 
42-em feature not only eliminates all bother with “butted” slugs, and 
“rivers” in the composition but it saves hours of time and expense— 
proof-reading, corrections, makeup, lock-up and make-ready—in prac- 
tically every handling from the operator to the pressman. 


Alin 5, CP le 


This is only one of more than thirty Intertype Improvements 
described and illustrated in our booklet, “Profit-Making 
Intertype Features.’ Send for a copy. 
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Executive Offices : 
New York , 40th Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 
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Set in Intertype Kenntonian and Cloister Bold. Border Matrices 780-781-782. 





























Padding Attachment No. 15050 


Hamilton Steel Tables are quickly and easily converted 
into modern Padding Tables with this device. Illustration 
at right shows all parts in place for padding while the one 
at bottom shows the position of the same parts when not 
in use. Padding Board and Drip Pan are the only units 
not actually secured to the table at all times. 


Details 


Uprights (A) are 18 inches long and made of 3” cold- 
rolled steel threaded to top. The Padding Board (D) is 
of selected 1}” stock 10” wide and 44” long, with a 3}” 
center slot in each end to receive the upright as shown in 
illustration. Pressure is obtained by use of 6” Star Wheels 
(C) on uprights. (B) is metal washer between star wheel 
and board. 

The uprights extend through the flange of the table top 
and are held securely by a locked nut. They operate 
freely in the holes and, when not in use and board 
removed, hang loosely at sides of table. 

Drip Pan (E) catches the drippings from the brush or 
from the pads when pressure is applied. 

Tables Nos. 15038, 15040 and 15042 are regularly 
supplied with holes drilled in flanges, 5 inches from each 
end, to accommodate Padding Attachment. End view, showing Table as 

used for padding. 





Gluing-On Attachment No. 15052 


Gluing-On Attachment consists of two parts: Swinging Bracket (G) which is attached to a stationary part which in 
turn is fastened to angle table leg; Aluminum Pan (H), 83” diameter, which fits snugly into the Swinging Bracket and in 
which the Glue Pot is placed; Aluminum Cup (K), 43” diameter, for holding the Glue Brush when not in use. We do 
not supply the Glue Pot. 

The swinging part is on a hinged joint which permits swinging the Glue Pot clear of the table top either at end or side. 
A slight touch only is required to swing the Bracket, Brush, Glue Pot and contents under the table entirely out of the way 
of the workmen. Brackets are made of grey cast-iron and may be quickly attached to the flange of the table leg with the 
aid of no tool other 
than a wrench. 

The Glue Pot (L) 
rests in Aluminum Pan 
(H) which sets loosely 
intothe bracket proper. 
Attachedtothe bracket 
is a smaller Bracket (J) 
of proper size to hold 
a 43” cup (K). 

By the old method 
the Glue Pot and Brush 
might be anywhere in 
the room. Where our 
device is installed all 
parts are always in one 
place — most conven- 
ient for use when 
needed, and entirely 








| Showing Padding and Gluing-On Attachments when not in use out of the way when 
— — entirely out of the way, but instantly available when needed. —_— not in use. 
THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 








HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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First Cross Feeder Earned $29,764.00 


Eschenbach Printing Compan 
pose ESCHENBACH PRINTING COMPANY 


High-Class Printers Specializing in 


Gaok Work, Catalogurs, Pro- 





Scientific Books, Catalogues, Penodicals 
and Commercial Work 


5 225 Chi 


Easn March 15, 1922 


r « be r Polder poneans: 
Dexter Folder °o., 80 ‘ve 230 inanecticonane 14th 
Lafayette Bdg., len yen “city $n bject: Cros 
Phile, Pa. 
Gentlemen. - 


Je taxe great ploasure in informing 





(Oum conto. uh as sinkes, eccsdent, embargoes, mTory 








you that our Cross Feeders have froved of such 


satisfaction to us that the sooond cne was ordered 
Our first cross fcojer wus curchased 12 
in December. We kept ro accurate record of the vgO0 Sirce that tine we h. ve ourchaged rine roree 
wh 13 due to the results obt«ire?t cn tre first ore. 
saving that tre first one c used us on opr work t row thet thece sre ‘ust es reees-arg for 6 
ler rreig ts tre ink foint. in ond the rollers, od 
but as we purohased it »rd r-16 for it by monthly ve CO Be now think of putting in o cylinder press 
iY e feeier. 
inst’ iments, we feel sure thet the Feeder in this 
The following d@ ta t.aen from our record 
way paid for itself. Ve huve no Fesitation in will @ive the recson for fol.o‘ing the first order 
ross foeter with mbsequent ones In the is3t 
saying that where the work in hand worrants it yeche, this first fecjer hss fed 22,324,044 sreeta. 
wh fe~4 sched to o Fre 58 madeira clmost eve 
it is a mietake to be without the machine. Cc y, 38x52 sreotse In comp. raison with hend-fed 
S increase in output of 00s 
¥ ego, we sola Yrecs vork “rom this cylinder 
Yours very truly, S é r ive userd and cs the fee 


iFY/EXB t z 1 output of 7,441,248 che ots ot 
Esc! cig ae -opbicertigegiunsed tine, the ferder cro.la be cretitea 
Yong he a oO) Padditional incomes 


fo.rs very traly 














ESCHEMBATZ PRINTING COMPANY 


Prasi dente 























HESE two letters written eleven years apart show the continuous 
satisfaction that Cross Feeders have given the Eschenbach Printing 
Company of Easton, Pa. We call attention particularly to the following: 


**The following data taken from our record sheets will give the reason for following the first 
order for a Cross Feeder with subsequent ones. In the last 12 years, this first feeder has fed 
22,324,044 sheets. This feeder was attached to a press running: almost exclusively, 38 x 52 
sheets. In comparison with hand-fed it was responsible for an increase in output of 50%. 
Twelve years ago, we sold presswork from this cylinder at $4.00 per thousand, and as 
the feeder was responsible for an additional output of 7,441,348 sheets without i increasing | 
the elapsed time, the fétder should be credited with $29, 764.00 additional income. 


” 


The earnings of this twelve-year-old Cross Feeder have averaged about 
$2,480.00 a year, and by these figures it has certainly proven an especially 
satisfactory svestment—practically 100% a year. 

Banks pay 3%, bonds may pay 5%, preferred stock may pay 7%, com- 
mon stocks may pay 10 to 12%, mining and oil stocks might pay more. 
Very, very few stocks or investments pay 100%. 

AS ANDREW CARNEGIE SAYS: 
“Tt is surprising how few men appreciate the enormous dividends derivable from investment 
in their own business. And yet, most business men whom I have known invest in bank 
shares and in far away enterprises, while the true gold mine lies in their own business.”’ 
A Cross Feeder can be a 100% investment 7” your own business. A copy of 
the booklet Extra Cylinder Press Profits which shows /ow sent on request. 


Dexter Folder Company, 28 West 23rd Street, New York 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL, San Francisco & Los Angeles E. G. MYERS, Dallas, Texas DODSON PRINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., Atlunta, Ga, 
TORONTO TYPE FouNDRY Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Feeders + Folders + Stitcher Feeders + Cutters + Bundling Machines 
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OVER-EQUIPMENT 


E hear much concerning the over- 
equipment of the printing industry 
in this country. 


That may or may not be true. If it is, the over- 
equipment consists largely of machinery which, long 
ago, Should have been in the scrap heap. 

There is plenty of work for good machinery, now 
and always. 

Thesale of Miehle Two-Color presses has constantly 


increased. They take the work from the poorly 
equipped printer because he cannot meet their 


competition. 
The future of the business is largely in the direction 








of a greatly increased use of color work. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


wi 











Sales Offices in the United States 











CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 1015 Chestnut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 








NEW YORK, N.Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 











ATLANTA, GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can. 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
UT eee i 
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“JOHNNY ON THE SPOT 


HAT"S the Miehle Vertical all over. Compared 

with any other press it takes but a fraction of 
the time to change from one job to another. And 
when the change has been made, it runs so quickly 
that it seems but an instant before it is ready for 
the next job. 
It is this quality of constant availability which is 
responsible for the great hold it has taken on 
printers everywhere, large and small. 


It is economical for both long and short runs. Its 


quality range is great. Its cost is low. 
YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


) MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. } 








“Office. Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


des Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL... 1218 Monadr 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2610 Woo 


: EL NIE MME MMO MIEN 
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UYERS of fine editions, printed on Westvaco Mill Brand Paper, have good 

reason to rejoice in possessing volumes of such luxurious character. Exacting 
care in manufacture, together with laboratory tests of raw materials and finished 
paper, insure this quality product. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP e& PAPER COMPANY + NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 








THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. . 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit 

El Paso 
Houston . 
<ansas City 


Los Angeles . 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis , 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Bradley-Reese Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

York, Pa. 








uy 
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Nashville Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 


New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 


New York West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Portland Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Sacramento Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis Graham Paper Co. 
St. Paul Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle . American Paper Co. 
Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


Washington, D.C. RR. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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**Itisinatest that true val- 
ues appear. Most horses 
look good before a race.” 
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SURVIVING THE FIRE 
OF CROSS-EXAMINATION 


An appraisal must stand the searching fire of cross-examination 
by men of varied training and technical knowledge. If based on 
incontrovertible facts, as An American Appraisal is, the fire of 
examination will only case harden its authority. 






KO 


KLM 


Because of twenty-nine years of exclusive valuation experience, 
embracing 35,690 appraisals of 834 different types of properties, 
American Appraisal Service assures a certainty of appraisal au- 
thority that fulfills the most exacting requirements. 
















The American Appraisal Company’s organization is so com- 
prehensive that it can, and does, assign to any client, large or small, 
trained and experienced appraisers under executive supervision. 
A recent assignment to one client comprised 85 men whose L 
American Appraisal experience totaled over 500 years. 


N 
N 








A representative day’s work of The American Appraisal 











Company involves 790 different properties in 119 lines of busi- — 
ness for 413 concerns in 41 states, representing over $230,000,000 | “4 comprehensive 
) in property values. discussion of office 

building appraisals 
Noother organization in the world has a similar varietyandaccu- | and uses is em- 
mulation of experience in all phases and fields of appraisal service. | bodied in our book- 
let“The Valuation 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY of Commercial 
Milwaukee Properties.” Ask for 
1 Atlanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Syracuse monograph P- 729 
7 Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
/ Bottle pel a, ee ces 
) Perel ieaaatie New York Seattle stele Tasso ‘ > FQVE GK 2) 
4 
| ‘ “t z 
| AnAmerican Appraisa 
; 
THE AUTHORITY ©1025, Tea.a.co. : 
| Investigations - Valuations - Reports - Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources Lo 
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The KEL LY 1: 




















Style B Kelly Special 
with Extension Delivery and Fan 





The Blair Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: “It is now over fifteen months since we installed our Kelly Press 
(Style B) and are pleased to report that its performance has far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
Without this addition to our plant it would have been impossible for us to handle the volume of busi- 
ness offered. The Little Kelly has not cost us a cent for repairs since its installation. It is a real money- 
maker, and should business warrant any further increase in our equipment it will be another Kelly.” 


The Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: “During the past two years we purchased three 
of these Kellys (Style B Special), and in 1924 the average production on them for the twelve months was 
73% productive time, while the hour cost of production for the twelve months was $1.85 per hour. The 
above includes labor and all overhead, and these figures speak for themselves.” 


Highton & Gallard, Inc., Newark, N. J.: “We have had several gratifying experiences with 
press runs on our Kelly Press. A proof of the best of these is enclosed. The red form was run in eight 
hours, with a total of 25,300 impressions. The grey form was also run in eight hours, with a total of 19,000 
impressions. While these may not be record performances, yet we feel that these experiences will be of 
interest to you.” 


Holling Press, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.: “we thought it might interest you to know the results we 
have obtained with the No. 2 Kelly Press installed in our plant last May. This press has been operated 
continuously day and night since its installation and we find it to be about the best money-maker of 
any of the thirteen (13) presses in our plant. It is rapid, accurate and quick to get in operation. For a great 
many classes of work, we consider it to be the most desirable press on the market.” 


HAT the Kelly is deserving of its prestige as the Standard Automatic of 
the World is shown by these statements from users. What could be more 
convincing than such testimony direct from the printing office? When you 
install your Kelly you will be equally as enthusiastic. Our managers and sales- 
men will be delighted to talk with you. Write today to nearest Selling House. 
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For Sale at all Selling Houses of 


American Type Founders Company 


Also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
all houses of National Paper and Type Co., in Latin America; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Canada East of Port Arthur; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England. 
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SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC CLELAND BORDER 
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What 


This New Dowd | 


Will Do 


Its clean cut trims will car- 
ry prestige and quality 
with the work you pro- 
duce. 


It will hold an edge long- 
er than the ordinary knife. 
It will turn out quality 
work which can be de- 
pended upon in the way 
of repeat business. The 
edge is free from soft 
spots. 


You will save money in 
knife equipment, for the 
Dowd will last longer and 
require far less grinding. 
The edge will not turn nor 
will it leave any partially 
cut paper. 


How to Order 


Lay knife on a sheet of pa- 
per with face to paper, bevel 
side up, and mark paper 
showing length, width, size 
and location of holes. 















for 10 Days 


A Clean Sure Cut on Every 
Lift of Stock~ 


The quality of completed printing jobs which any 
printer delivers to his customers is largely governed by 
the equipment in his plant. 

The satisfaction which Dowd knife users are receiv- 
ing from the Dowd “SPECIAL A”’ Knife is so univer- 
sal that we want you to try one at our expense. It 
will prove its worth. Send in your specifications and 
a trial shipment will be sent promptly. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelG4 
Beloit, Wis. 



























& 





“In the many years that 


we have used your knives 
on our cutting machines 
they have always given us 


lasting service without 
any annoyance.” 

The Sentinel Bindery 

Milzvaukee, Wis. 
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Speed! 


BOOKS=—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 
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Patented 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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i Chandleri & Price 


“C&P HAVE KEPT PACE WITH 
THE PRINTING INDUSTRY” 


“Thirty years ago we saw them put the first 
machine in that little print shop of ours. It had 
that same name on it ‘Chandler & Price’ and 
they’ve put in a good many like it since. 

“That’s one of the reasons why we’ve pros- 
pered, I guess. 

—<“And I know it’s the reason why we’re 
putting in this new automatic cutter with the 
same good name. 

“C @ P have certainly kept up with the 
printing industry.” 

THE CHANDLER @& PRICE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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KNIFE BAR 


Of heavy trussconstruc- 
tion. Pull is in line with 


the knife, eliminating | ( a AAA t 


ES 


the possibility of chat- 
tering. Bearings are un- 
usually long, with gibs — 3s ar 
to take up wear. 


— ‘ & ; 

nis ‘ ar 
Y- .. 
en 
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BEARINGS 
(Main)—Of the high 
speed type, of ample 
size, lubricated with 
chain oiler bringing oil 
from reservoir. Other 
bearings are coiled aaa 
through a system of Sg 


copper tubes, easily ac- — 
cessible. ‘ — 
For Sale by Many Type Founders and Dealers 
Write for Names of Those Nearest You 
PULL DOWN 


Flexible, automatically 
bringing binder down 
on the stock before final 
pressure is applied, 









BINDER 


Accurately fitted and 
easy running. Cutting 


pressure accurately ap- 
plied by friction box 
with unusually heavy 


discs, rawhide alternat- 


ing with metal. Amount 
of pressure controlled 
by an easy, accessible 
adjustment. Proper 
pressure is available for 
all kinds of stock and 
sizes of pack to assure 
accurate cutting. 


CONTROL 
Requires two distinct 
motions, avoiding the 
accidental starting of 
the machine. 


NON-REPEATING 
A positive action work- 
ing through a heavy 
safety pin prevents re- 
peating of the cutter. 





eliminating jump of the — 
binder and forcing air a 
from the pack before i a 
final clamping is ap- 
plied. 


a 
AUPE 
BRAKE 
Extra-wide Raybestos, 
assuring long life and 
instantaneous engage- 
FLYWHEEL ment. Clutch is of the 
Extra heavy and run- wood block type. 
ning at high speed. 
Underneath the cutting 
table and mounted be- 

tween bearings. 








4 ACCURACY 
* Like all Chandler & 
Price Cutters which 
have preceded it, the 
Automatic cuts with 


INBUILT STAMINA hair-line accuracy. 
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This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 




















JOB PRESS CONTROL 


: Provides 


Stepless speed regulation 
Push-button control 

Quick regaining of preset speed 
Operating economy 














Read This Letter 


THE KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO. 
634 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, III. 


April 7, 1925. 


Gentlemen: The writer just wishes to send you an expression of appreciation 
in regard to your motors, since he feels it is something that you will probably 
be glad to have. 


We find your motors a very distinct and valuable aid to our factory efficiency, 
since the control is far superior to the old style motors used by us in the past, 
and enable us to run a machine at one particular speed and at that speed only, 
which is something that we have not heretofore been able to accomplish. 
Not only are we finding these Kimble Motors a very valuable and economical 
addition to our general factory and operating efficiency, but I would also like 
to say to you gentlemen that the service given us-has been above reproach 
and has been extremely satisfactory in every way. 
We also wish to mention that the new Press-O-matic with which the last 
motors purchased were equipped is, in our opinion, far superior to any 
control that we have ever seen on motors for driving presses. 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
(Signed) Harry Conn, Vice-President. 


Yours very truly, 
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“The New Press-O-matic 


Is Far Superior” 


writes Process Engraving Company of Chicago, “‘to any con- 
trol that we have ever seen on motors for driving presses.” 
Their complete letter is reproduced beneath the panel. 


This unstinted praise of the Kimble Press-O-matic Control 
is typical of the satisfaction which users everywhere find in 
this improved job press unit. 


Yet it is not surprising that the Press-O-matic Unit gives 
satisfaction because it combines the popular Kimble job 
press motor and a convenient control pedestal with push- 
button. A hand lever which regulates the running speed is 
within easy reach of the operator. A push-button switch 
starts and stops the motor without disturbing the speed 
regulator. Thus the previous running speed is quickly 
regained after stopping. 


Every printer should know about this improvement in job press drive. 
Ask your supply salesman or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 West Erie Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


for Cylinder and 
Job Presses 


for Cutters and 
Folders 








MANUFACTURERS OF VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS FOR PRINTERS SINCE 1905 
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Interviews with Royal Pressmen 


Charles Wood 


No shop foreman 
could possibly have a 
ereater need for good 





electrotypes than he. 


Imagine! Over a million copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine per month. That’s just one of the responsibilities of 
his position as shop foreman of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., printers 


of Washington, D. C. 
And this is what he writes us under date of June 4, 1925. 


GENTLEMEN: Royal plates at all times are satis- 
factory and the best plates that I have ever printed 
from. When plates satisfy pressmen, that means 
something, and Royal plates do that; the service 
is without a doubt the best money can buy. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES WOOD 
Shop Foreman 


When ROYAL can refer you to a letter like the above, THAT 
means something, too. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Boston OFFICE ° . New York OFFICE 
516 Atlantic Ave. P hiladelphia 1270 Broadway 
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“Colt’s Armory’ and “Laureate” 
Printing Presses 


The following comes from a customer who | 
has used a Colt’s Armory Printing Press for 
sixteen years: 


“Even after the years of hard service that 

have been given this press, we can still do 
first-class work on it, and make-ready is 
reduced to minimum. 


“The platen is perfectly true, so the full-sized 
form can be put on without having to build 
up under any part of it.” 





This letter is reproduced because it is typical of 
many similar testimonials to “Colt’s Armory” and 
“Laureate” durability. Buying a “Laureate” or 
“Colts” is like buying a standard form of insurance. 
You are sure of getting trouble-free service for 
many years; you are sure of having a profitable 
machine which will always have a high value, 
and you are prepared for special jobs that can not 





“Colt’s Armory”’ 











be handled on any other type of press. | 

Because of their thorough ink distribution, accur- 

ate register and uniform impression, both the | 

“Laureate” and “Colt’s Armory” are extremely 
Pini profitable for every-day jobs run two-up or more, | 

as well as for unusually high-grade printing. 


Send for our Booklet on Printing Presses, Cutters and Creasers and Embossers. 
Or wire collect for our local representative. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Long Island City, NEW YORK Fisher Building, CHICAGO 









Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
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The complete line 


1. Model B Folder 3. Automatic Suction Pile Feeder 
2. Model E Folder 4. Continuous Suction Feeder 


MODEL B—King of all folding machines 


PLAN TO DO ALL YOUR FOLDING ON THE MODEL B CLEVELAND 


T TAKES sheets 4x7 to 26x58. It will fold a 12, 20, 28 or 40-page book 
in one operation where the ordinary folding machine requires two. It will 
make all the folds made by all the other folders and 156 more—2X1O0 different 

folds in all. It is rapid in operation; rapid in adjustment. It will fold quickly, 
accurately, uniformly, day after day, with scarcely any attention. It has no 
tapes, no timing devices, nor complicated mechanism of any kind. 

The Model B is making money for thousands of printers today. Write 
for complete information. 





MOopDEL B 
CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
























































Hook-up the Feeder|w 


Get Full Folding] Ef 
Cleveland Feedets | —i 


The Continuous Suction Feeder 


HE CrLevevanp Continuous Suction Feeder has a smaller number of movuble 
or adjustable parts than any other feeder of its type. It takes any size, weight 
and grade of stock that can be folded on the CLEVELAND. 

The Automatic “Detector” absolutely prevents feeding more than one shect at § ing ' 





a time. That feature and its high degree of accuracy minimize spoilage. cont 

Speeds may be changed without changing or shifting gears and while machine § girl 

| is in operation. Adjustments are very simple and very quickly made. It 
Guaranteed against faulty material or improper workmanship. any 











HE Crevevanpolding 

Company is thgpnly fi 
facturing both th@Pile and 
ous Type Feeders 

Thus the buyegpf eithe 
feeder enlists affndivid 
and an undividedfespons: 

Each type refesents 
of its kind ands guara 
only mechanicallorrect, 
warranted to diver sa 
CLEVELAND CONTINUOUS SUCTION FEEDER performance. 
































CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE|CC 































with the Folder 


ng| Efficiency with 
lers |] —Best by Test 


The Automatic Pile Feeder 


vible HE CLeveLanb Automatic Suction Pile Feeder, like the Continuous Feeder, 
ei vht has been designed with special reference to the Model B CLevetanp Folding 


Machine. All Continuous Feeders, including our own, require frequent reload- 
ectat | ing which usually necessitates the time of another person but the production is 
continuous. The P7/e Feeder except for large, heavy sheets, may be loaded by the 
chine | girl who removes the folded stock. This creates a considerable saving in labor. 





It has the same hourly capacity as the Continuous Feeder, and it will also feed 
any size, weight, or grade of stock that can be folded on the CLEVELAND Folder. 








:VELAN@Olding Machine 
ny isth@aly firm manu- N 
yoth th@Pile and Continu- 
Feeders 
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lists a@individual service | 
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CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC PILE FEEDER 

















NEICOMPANY CLEVELAND, OHIO 






































The Model E Folder 


A small machine with 
big-machine capacity 


UILT on the same principles, only smaller, that have made the Model B 
the outstanding success in folding machines. It takes sheets 4x6 to 
17x22. Guaranteed speed based on 8,000 letter-size sheets per hour. 

Feeds, fold and stacks 55 different forms. 
Simply constructed, simple to adjust—twenty minutes at the most. No 
knives, tapes, cams, chains or sprockets to spoil work or get out of order. 





MOopEL E CLEVELAND FOLDER 
Equipt ed with Automatic Feeder 





THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE Co. 


























Another Austin Daylight Printing Plant, the plant of the Artcolor Printing Company, at Dunnellen, N. J. 
Designed and constructed by The Austin Company 


“Austin-built” Means 
“Maximum Usable Floor Space” 


HE owner of an Austin-built plant has more than just 
four walls and roof. 





You have the maximum of efficient floor space, planned to 
give free, unobstructed areas for the placing of machinery 
and the handling of raw materials and finished products. 


You have the greatest possible amount of daylighting in 
your plant, with abundant ventilation, fully controlled. 


In short, you have the result of years of experience in the 
design and construction of industrial plant units, and you 
profit from the economy resulting from standardization. 
Austin will guarantee in advance the lump-sum price for the 
job complete, delivery date with bonus and penalty clause 
if preferred, quality of materials and workmanship. 


If you have a specific building problem, put it up to Austin. 
Wire, Phone or Mail the Coupon 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY .- Engineers and Builders - Cleveland 


New York Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland 
Birmingham The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco Kansas City 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


ies THE sas 
AUSTIN METHOD 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
Cleveland 


| Please tell us about Austin Daylight Printing 
| Plants. We are interested in the construction of 


Finance -« Engineering + Construction + Equipment Address ... 
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Quantity and Quality Work 
By the Golding Art Jobber 


Printers today are facing the problem of maintaining quality at a lowered production cost. As the 
costs of printing are reduced, the profits are increased. 

The Golding Art Jobber has more than average productive ability. Thousands of printers have 
found it to be dependable and economic in service because of these factors: 


AAA 











Higher Mechanical Speed 





Greater Impressional Strength 








Greater Durability 
Greater Distribution 


The Golding Art Jobber sells at a lower price than any 
other heavy type of job printing press on the market. 

The Equipment Recommended. The Golding Art Jobbers 
are made in sizes 12 by 18 and 15 by 21 inches, and the 
equipment recommended consists of full length automatic 
brayer fountain, duplex distributor, eccentric impressional 
throw-off, variable speed motor with automatic release 
and quick stop brake. For fine halftone work in large 
forms, and large plate work, as in heavy tinted forms, 
the Vibrating Riding Roller as an extra is recommended. 

Strength and Durability. The above equipment is 
recommended as having great impressional strength and 
rigidity of impression. It is capable of handling the 


Ease of Feed at High Speeds 
Quick Make-Ready 


heaviest character of large forms on paper, cardboard and 
wood, and also for the printing and embossing of small 
heavy forms centered on the platen. 


The Distribution. The equipment recommended gives 
a treble distribution — a double rolling effect with a single 
impression — an ink distribution that is unequalled. A 
feature greatly appreciated by printer users for the time 
it saves and the profit it gives. 

Adjustable Roller Tracks. The No. 18, 12 by 18 Golding 
Art Jobber is equipped with adjustable roller tracks. A 
positive and simple method of adjusting the rollers for the 
proper contact on the form for an even distribution, 
eliminating the use of different size roller wheels. 
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GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Golding Jobber, Golding Auto Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand Lever Paper 
Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Boston and Official Card Cutters and Golding Tablet Press. 
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The Supply of Available Mechanical Energy 
in the United States 


is equivalent 


To Sixty Man-Power for Every Man, Woman and Child 


Still there are some who persist in thinking muscle cheaper than elec- 
trical energy. To make the greatest profit two ideas must be joined: 


ELIMINATE MANUAL LABOR BY ELECTRICAL ENERGY 
ACCOMPLISH EACH OPERATION IN MINIMUM TIME 








net EPC 4 








_ FIG, 2020-F 


The Seybold Automatic Cutter 32” and 38” Sizes 


Human nature generally manifests a desire to be busy at something. Profit is made 
by selecting the thing. Have you ever watched a man working a Hand Clamp Cutter, 
turning the wheel to clamp and then to unclamp? He’s busy; but not profitably. He 
could do the work on a Seybold Automatic in probably one-fourth of the time; that 
is, he would have six hours a day to do something else. Time is the basic element of 
cost. Profit is in producing in the right way and quickly—not merely in keeping busy. 


See a Seybold Operate 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 

Sales Agencies and Service Stations 
NewYork Chicago Atlanta Dallas SanFrancisco Toronto Paris London  BuenosAires Stockholm , 
SI] 
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¥/* wish to announce to the trade that priority 
of invention on electro-magnetically con- 
trolled gas dryers has been awarded by the U.S. 
Patent Office to SMITH PATENT No. 1286132. 
We now propose actively and aggressively to avail 
ourselves of the rights conferred upon us by these 
Letters Patent. We warn the trade against the pur- 
chasing of electro-magnetically controlled gas bars 
except those manufactured under the Smith Patent. 


Enables Users to Send Sheets to Bindery 
Hours Earlier Than Ever Before 


The Safe Gas Attachment. Makes full color possible on heavy 
cut forms without cost of slip-sheeting or danger of offset. 
Causes ink to begin setting before delivery — sheets retain heat 
after they are dry. For cylinder or rotary presses —simple in 
construction and always in commission. An inexpensive attach- 
ment that pays for itself in a few months. 


Automatic Control 


Makes It Safe 


Patented magnetic 
control ignites the 
gas when press 
starts— cuts off 
gas the instant 
press stops. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


38 Park Row, New York 83 Broad St., Boston 604 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 





AGENTS FOR STATIC CONTROL COMPANY, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK 
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A message of vital interest to the 36,000 Printers and Publishers in U.S. 


We are the Only INDEPENDENT Type Foundry in the Country! 








DAMON TYPE 


HAS UNIFORMITY AND DURABILITY 


It is cast on Standard Line, Point Body, and Point Set, by foundrymen who 
are the most skilled craftsmen of their trade, backed with a guarantee and the 
integrity and reputation of an organization which has been in business con- 


tinuously for over fifty years. Send for our catalog and save money. 


We also manufacture Brass Rule, Leads and Slugs, Quads and Spaces, Metal 


Furniture, Quotation Furniture, and All-Brass Galleys. 








IN STOCK, READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY : 


Chandler & Price Presses Rosback Perforators 

Colts Armory Presses Rosback Punches 

Golding Presses Portland Multiple Punches 

Chandler & Price Power and Lever Cutters Folding Machines 

Advance Lever Cutters Proof Presses 

Diamond Power and Lever Cutters Lee Two-Revolution Cylinder Presses 


Wire Stitchers Hamilton Wood and Steel Equipment 


“Whatever your necessity may be DAMON has it” 


A large stock of thoroughly and conscientiously rebuilt Presses, Paper Cutters, ete. 


Always on hand 








Damon Type lounders Co. 


Incorporated 


44. Beekman Street New York, N. Y. 


Set in Bartlett Series 
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The fi’ &F & 
BOOK STITTCHER 


It is the Most 
Progressive Step in 
the Art of Book 
Assembly known to 
the Industry in the 
Past Fifty Years 
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The F & G Book Stitcher will be on Exhibition at 
the Graphic Arts Exhibit, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, during the month of July. . . . . See it! 


BUILT BY 


Leonard Machinery Company 


Designers and Builders of High Grade Machinery 
648 SANTA FE AVENUE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A superb room in enamels and varnishes 
photographed by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
helps to “Save the Surface” 


How the paint campaigns are vitalized 
by pictures, reported by James Wallen 


IN AMERICA a building or a room is only 
as good as it is painted. Like the fresh 
foliage of Spring, paint is a symbol of 
renewed life. 


The stroke of a pen may make or lose a 
fortune, but the stroke of a paint brush 
magically enhances property values. 


This lesson is being brought before 
the people in “Save the Surface” and 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” campaigns. 
Photo-engravings are utilized to make 
more powerful and persuasive the verbal 
argument. No one doubts a picture. 


Individual paint, varnish and enamel con- 
cerns are following the leadership of the 
trade associations, knowing that “Your 
Story in Pictures Leaves Nothing Untold.” 


The American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion is composed of men with pride in 
craftsmanship, devotion to high principles 
and a positive knowledge of the appeal 
of pictures. 


The Association booklet, “The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,” will be furnished 
on request by Association members or 
from the Chicago general offices direct. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


S®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 

















Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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MATIC Plano Press 
Has Arrived 


SPEED 


Hand Feed 
1500 per hour 


Automatic Sheet Feeder 
2500 per hour 


Automatic 
Envelope Feeder 


5000 per hour 


Inside Chase 
934"x12” 


-_ 
- 
§ 
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ACC ati 


Largest Sheet 944”"x 13” 


Ink and Ribbon Print- 
ing at the same time 


Exceptionally Good 
Inking Control 


The Ideal Rotary Flat Bed Press for Small Jobs. 


The Press you have been waiting for. 


We will gladly furnish full information. 


Columbia Overseas Corporation 
100 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 





ALSO A VARIED LINE OF PRINTING, BOOKBINDING AND PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
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Copyright by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 
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Johnson Uniformity of Quality will win 

your approval just as tt has won that of 

thousands of printers everywhere for over 
one hundred twenty years 


AND MPANY 


GaRles eu lo nson 


PHILADELPHIA 





Branches 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND NASHVILLE DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 








STANDARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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‘Process work at night 


as good as in daylight 


When the night shift comes on at 4:30, and again 
when the lobster shift appears about midnight — 
don’t worry about color uniformity on even the 
most delicate color-process—don’t worry, that is, 
if you have installed the Ortleb System of Ink 
Agitation. 


With this simple system, which soon pays for itself 
in saved ink and saved time, you need get the color 
right only at the start. Then leter run. Day or night 
you can be sure of exact uniformity. 


Developed from thirty-five years’ study and experi- 
ence, this system is now lowering costs and improv- 
ing quality in 261 of the country’s leading plants, 
both large and small. 


Write for our plan of putting in this system with- 
out cost to you. 


ORTLEB INK AGITATOR COMPANY 


GEORGE ORTLEB, President 


CALUMET BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Where Giant Sisnes Grind 


The ponderous weight of printing machinery, the vibration of 
giant presses, the constant trucking of forms, stereos, paper 
stock and other heavy materials, all impose a terrific strain 
upon the pressroom floor. § The problem of finding flooring 
material that will withstand this strain is a serious one for printers 
unacquainted with the enduring qualities of Kreolite Wood Blocks. 
Among the many big publishing and printing firms whose floor 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in 


All Large Cities 


problems Kreolite Wood Blocks have permanently solved is the 
New York Tribune. One of the floors installed in this plant is 
illustrated here. § Smooth, resilient, sanitary Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors in your plant will forever end your flooring problems. 
Have our floor engineers study your needs and make proper 
recommendations. This is a Kreolite service that is rendered 
without cost or obligation. 
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Four Out of Every Five _ || nannts orser rxesse 


If you are one of the country’s larger —— 
printers, you are no doubt thinking OFF- RFT Lowcost of medium 
SET—perhaps, not seriously thinking, leat 
but nevertheless thinking. | 


If so, remember that four out of every 
five OFFSET executives in the entire in- inte iiaitnine 
dustry, have chosen the HARRIS press. an impression every 
Four out of five, carefully considering sci 
past performance, investment, earning 
power, and servicing organization, de- Mail ‘work. Ofst 
cided upon the HARRIS. points, “ulks up. 
With this preponderance in mind, will sialic 
you grant a HARRIS representative an 


appointment so that you may better learn 
to know the possibilities of OFFSET? 





The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses Built in standard sizes, from 22 x 34 


to 44 x 64. Two 2-color models. 














New York Cleveland Chicago 


7? AAB 


> _ offset |B presses 
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Special 
Gy Advertising Price 
Fe Still Effective 


Ben Franklin Floor Model Ben Franklin Bench Model 


§275% §250” 


Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland — Exclusive Agents for France 
; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., ILL-C € , The Canadian American Mach. Co., France, S. A. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver Paris, X., France 
Ci 





Exclusive Agents for Australia Exclusive Agents for England 
*. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. ALA The Canadian-American Mach. Co., Ltd. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane London, E. C. 4, England 


Hill-Curtis New York Store Rep. Southeastern States 
Printing Crafts’ Bidg., 461 8th Ave., Koom 1603, New York City Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 











No more of that infernal plunderer of printing-profits. 


Like an avenging angel the Craig Device descends upon 
that scourge of printing shops and puts it to rout. 


You should see it work. Its mouths, jutting tongues otf 
fire, drive troublesome Static out of paper and dry 
the ink so fast that running full color at full speed is 
permitted and sheets can be backed up in less than 
half the usual time. 


Time and money are saved due to eliminating slip- 
sheeting, hand-jogging and slow production. 


It will pay you to read about how all these things are 
accomplished. Our free booklet, “Speeding Up the 
Presses,” tells everything. Just say the word and we’ll 
send it to you . . . or, if you want to try speeding up 
your presses without any delay, try the Craig Device 
out for yourself in your own shop, without any charge, 
and without a question asked if you decide you don’t 
want it and return it to us. : 


l CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 
. \.636 GREENWICH ST... NEWYORKCITY 
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| Peerless Black 


EERLESS BLACK is invaluable in 

the manufacture of the best half- 
tone inks for fast-running presses. It 
contributes that easy flowing quality 
essential to high-speed work. 


Ink made with PEERLESS BLACK will 
not check or clog the press fountain 
and distributes evenly on the rollers. 


The Peerless Carbon BlackCo. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 














Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


41 F.42nd (Male bee City 


6 and 7 Stonecutter St. gk one ag ga 90 Rue Amelot 


London, E. C., Eng. Hamburg, Germany aris, France 

















eee | CARMICHAEL 


Mount Pleasant Preas 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1921. 


‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 
Carmichael Blanket Co J 
Atlanta, Georgia 


iat Cylinder Presses 


For 
all of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 


me are very happy to be able to say that we believe 

they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- atel ) resses 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 

the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 


emashing of many a plate which would have occurred if Rotar 7 E Tesses 
the original hard packing had been in use. 

The only pessible objection to the blanket 
mhich we can see is that it takes up so much room’on 


t lin bh u 1 

rorya to gat en sled eeqy mene tes set. | OL any Other presses carrying hard pack- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 

not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


thon env fool cortain thoy aro s Siotinct help and ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
ee rea. | is effected when CarmIcHAEL RELIEF 

| BLANKETS are used. 


rem naar Write for Booklet and Price List 


sacceadats Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: 
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that faithful old warrior, silent guardian of your favorite 
smoke emporium, the CIGAR STORE INDIAN? Indiffer- 
ent alike to winter winds and summer suns, he stood his 
post year after year, with always a tempting bundle of 
wooden stogies clutched firmly in his hand—symbolical, 
perhaps, of what awaited you within. Like his forbears of 
the flesh he, too, has “‘bit the dust”’ with the ever chang- 
ing conditions of an onrushing civilization. He has prac- 
tically passed from the picture! Wrapped in the shroud of 
oblivion perhaps he has found his “‘happy hunting ground”’ 
among the other relics of strange old curiosity shops. 


HE Cigar Store Indian made a good impression in his time, 
but not a lasting one. Alead mould, nickel-faced electro- 
type makes a fine impression, too; but, what is more impor- 
tant, it will continue to make good impressions indefinitely. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO 


SHERIDAN BLDG*+9th o Sansom Streets + PHILADELPHIA 
































For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 





Printing Machinery and 
)} Supplies 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 





- 


AMERICAN 
are 


The Best in Any Case 








\ 


Lee Two-Revolution Press 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 
H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Metal Leads and Slugs 
Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 

Stapleset Benzine and 
Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 


American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON RICHMOND 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 


LOS ANGELES 


- 
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SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 






























































with automatic pile delivery. Produces car- 
tons at rate of 2200 per hour. Made in two 
sizes to handle 30x 40 and 44x64 inch sheets. 


Cylinder Cutting, Creasing and Printing Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Main Office and Factory - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office, Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - - Monadnock Block 












































Now in Chicago— 
A direct factory branch of the 


Baum Automatic Folder 





Come in and see the world’s lowest priced, fastest 
selling automatic folder 


Try One on Your Own Work 


Cut hand folding costs 90% and 
get your folding AS you Want it 
When you WANT it. 


Seven Models—$270 Up 


RUSSELL E. BAUM 


203 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Harrison 8934 
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New Monotype Italian 
Wide, designed by Sol. 
Hess, for exclusive use 
on the Monotype. 


Monotype 


Philadelphia 


Send for new edition of 
the Monotype Catalog 


Set in Monotype (Hess) Italian Wide, No. 443, and Rule No. 47RL 











shes Se “hy 
The New No.19 BosToNn Wire Stitcher 


Simple 
Durable Adapted to all classes of oo within 


ee its capacity. Flat work up to a full half- 
inch and saddle pamphlet stitching of all 
kinds easily handled. 


MAXIMUM SPEED 300 STITCHES PER MINUTE 
WORKING PARTS SINGLY ADJUSTED 









exclusive features and will be found unusually 


The No. 19 BOSTON is new in design, has many 
productive and dependable. Write for quotation 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 





Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and in Mexico and South America | 
by National Paper and Type Company 


Fe: we LY IR 
WSS 


SET IN GARAMOND BOLD TEAGUE BORDERS 
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Caslon Old Face Heavy 


STRIKING LINE 
Dignity and beauty 


48 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 


MODERN PRINTS 


Show to advantage if 


42 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 


QUICK COMPOSITOR 
Endorses the all-slug way 


36 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 





THE GENUINE, THE BOLD LINE 


Creates interest for 


Quality is secured 18 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 


30 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 


i PRINTERS DO 
FORM LOCK-UP IS Netms<stsolete type to 


Simplified by modern __ verenn on siucs For 
Display matter and be sure of 


method siving all this a plentiful supply at all times 


24 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 12 Point Caslon Old Face Heavy 





Fok job and advertising work -- The Ludlow system of matrix composition 

provides new, clear-cut printing faces on slugs for every job. Its speed, versatility, 6 to 

60 point range in a wide variety of quality typefaces, including bold and extended, ranks it 

first for job and display work. Because you set matrices, not type, you secure your slug lines 
immediately, never running short of sorts for any job. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


San Francisco: Hearst Bldg.,5 Third St. New York: World Bldg.,63 Park Row 
Atlanta: Palmer Bldg., 41 Marietta St. CHICAGO Boston: Cummings Bldg., 261 Franklin St. 











LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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The Chandler & Price 
Printing Presses 


- 10x15 AFOUR SIZES~ 12x18 ~ 14%x22 
































THE CRAFTSMAN ~- 12x18 ~ WITH ITS WONDERFUL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 





E CARRY all sizes of CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES in 

\ stock at our Selling Houses for prompt delivery. When 
in the market for a new C. & P. Press, write, telephone or 
wire your requirements, including motor equipment, to the 
nearest AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Selling House 





Selling Houses Located in the Following Cities: 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

NEW YORK BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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THE HIGHEst STANDARD 





What Do the Users Say? 


Ts value of any type metal lies in its continued 
performance under conditions of practical use. For 
the consideration of those who are guided by the ex- 
periences of others we submit the following excerpts 
from a few of the many letters we have received com- 
mending “Wilke’s” Type Metals: 


Thompson Type Machine Co., Chicago 


“We have used ‘Wilke’s’ type and line-casting met- 
als in our factory, and these metals have proven so 
satisfactory in meeting our test that we have and will 
continue to recommend them to the users of the 
Thompson Type, Lead and Rule Caster.” 


Standard Typesetting Company, Chicago 


“We use ‘Wilke’s’ Type Metals in our Linotype 
and Monotype departments, and unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend them to those who are seeking the very 
best results.” 


W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Ind. 


“Have made inquiry among our different depart- 
ments, and they are very much pleased with its 
(‘Wilke’s’ Metal) operation, not only in our typeset- 
ting machines, but in the electrotyping and printing 
as well.” 


United Typesetting Company, Minneapolis 


“In the fifteen months that we have used only 
‘Wilke’s’ Metals in our composing room we have 
found them uniform in quality from monthto month.” 


St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 


“We take this opportunity to express our appreci- 
ation of the high quality of metals you have furnished 
us for the past eighteen months.” 


Bankers’ Supply Company, Chicago 


“*Wilke’s’ Linotype Metal has given perfect satis- 
faction.” 


Bazner Press, Chicago 


“We find the claims which you make for the high 
quality of ‘Wilke’s’ Metals to be entirely substantiated 
by their performance in our plant.” 


Saniwax Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Your special stereotype metal used by us has been 
first class in every particular. I might also state that 
the service given us has been excellent.” 


Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wis. 
“Your metals have been working splendidly in our 

machines; and I am more than pleased with the con- 

tract we entered with you folks some months ago.” 


Printers, Publishers, Trade Compositors, Stereo- 
typers, Material Manufacturers, Type Makers— 
all users of Type Metals—find ““Wilke’s” Metals 


to be satisfactory in use. So will you! 


Metals Refining Company 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 





WHEN YOU THINK OF 





METAL THINK OF “WILKE’S” 
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PROGRESSIVE printer was asked 

why he selected a Mentges No. 

11 Folder. Here is his crisp, “brass 
tacks” answer: 


“My shop is of medium size only, and 
several rush jobs at one time swamped my 
hand folders. Some of the work I sent 
out was badly folded, causing me trouble 
with the customer. I decided to get a 
folding machine. 


““Mentges No. 11 appealed to me because Here is Mentges No. 1 referred to. Mechanically right, 
it is simple in design construction, and economical to operate, rugged, to shoulder responsibil- 
: ” ity and work for years, it will prove a sure money maker 
operation, and costs little to run; it has to you. Complete details sent upon request. 

a size range of 12”x18” up to 25”x 38’, 

which, with its ability to make all the folds usually needed, takes care of nearly all 


my work. I have been using it for some time and am perfectly satisfied.” 


THE MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 
“The RIGHT Folder for YOUR Work” 





Poor glue is like poor asphalt. Both become soft and sticky in hot 
weather and cause much trouble. Why put up with this annoyance? 
R. R. B. Padding Glue never becomes sticky after it once has set. It is 
dependable at all times of the year—in cold weather or hot weather. 
Extremely tough and flexible. Sheets do not tear when removed from 
pad. Moreover, pads stand a great deal of rough usage without com- 
ing apart. Try it and be convinced. 


See May issue of THE INLAND Printer for List of Dealers 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 15 Vandewater Street, New York 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 
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NEW YORK 
261 Broadway 


Kidder Machines 


Established 1880 


Slitters, Rewinders, Sheet Cutters 
Printing Presses, Special Machinery 


For Your Plant 


Kidder Press Company 


Head Office and Works 


Dover, New Hampshire 


TORONTO, CANADA 
445 King Street West 


CHICAGO 














The Brackett Double Head 
Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 
Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


With the Brackett Stripping Machine you eliminate inconsistencies in bookbinding by 
reinforcing the vital parts, and in doing that you build your business beyond competitors. 


This wonderful machine does perfectly what is 
difficult and laborious by hand. It will strip side- 
stitched school books, end sheets, library and 
tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint visible; 
half-bound and full-bound end sheets, rein- 
forces side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogues between cover and outer sections; 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor 
sample books; will hinge or guard folded 
maps. It will apply a strip of paper or cloth to 


the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check books, 
pocket checks, composition books, drafts, tariffs, 
in fact, it will strip any style of side-stitched books 
which have flat backs or any style of saddle- 
stitched books which have sharp or convexed 
backs. It will put a strip from 1.2 inch to 3 inches 
wide in the center of any size sheet up to 28 
inches, or it will take cardboard and tip a strip 
of cloth or paper on the end. It will reinforce 
loose-leaf index sheets. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


“TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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166 West Jackson St. 












































“the machine is wonderful” 


—is the expression of the lithographic superintendent of Knight-Counihan Co., San 
Francisco, successors to Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. The Willsea circular type Paper 
Conditioning Machine which they recently purchased conditions their paper— much 
of which is shipped to them by water—thoroughly and uniformly to their pressroom 
atmosphere in two hours’ time. It enables them to maintain their high standard of 
work at a large saving in time, labor, space and stock. 





SVCCESSORS TO 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


32 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Willsea Works, 
Rochester, N. Ye 


Gentlemen: 


KNIGHT~COUNIHAN ©. 


MYSELL~ROLLINS BANK NOTE CO. 


The drying machine we recently 
purchased from your company is now in- 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
BANK SVPPLIES 
SCHOOL SVPPLIES 


April 23, 1925. 


stalled and we are more than satisfied 


with its operation. 


I have taken up the matter of 


its efficiency with the head of our litho- 
graphing department and to use his expression,- 


the machine is wonderful. 


I am enclosing the blueprints you 


so kindly sent us. 


Wishing you every success, we are 


Yours truly, 


Successors to 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 














B 


Mysell-Rollins ia Note Co. 
fa . 


President 








Shall we have a representative call? 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers - Founders - Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 











Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing 
Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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From a long period of 
oller buying there has come 
into the minds of 
most printers the 
belief that there 
are but two kinds of 
-ollers — winter and summer. 
That winter rollers are in- 
tended for cold weather and 
must run from the time pur- 
chased until time to buy sum- 
mer rollers, and vice 
versa. Winter rollers are 
intended for cold wea- 
ther use, and summer rollers 
for hot weather use, and if 
there is a change between 
times, rollers must be changed 
also, which necessitates loss of 
time. ‘To overcome this loss 
we manufactured the Duplex 
Roller which is not affected 
by climatic conditions and will 
not melt from heat or friction. 
Is not this worth considering, 
particularly during the try- 
ing weather we will have for 
the next few months? 






al Why Duplex Rollers 


_ Increase Production 





Continuous operation of 
your presses means increased 
pressroom production. 
The slowing up of the }& 
presses caused through § 
rollers softening from 

heat or friction has long 
been a problem the fore- 
man has had to con- 
tend with. This reflects 
in the output of the plant. 
Production can be increased 
fifteen to twenty-five percent 
in the pressroom where Du- 
plex Rollers are used. They 
will not melt during hot 
weather nor will they 
warm up and tear from 
friction. ‘They have the 
same pliable, tacky surface 
and good ink distributing 
qualities that the regular com- 
position Rollers have. They 
will produce clean cut press- 
work with the minimum 
amount of ink. 


Founded 1849 
ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl St., New York 
89 Mortimer St.,Rochester 


Bingham Brothers Company ; 


521 Cherry 








St., Phila 
151 Colvin St. Baltimore 
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Duplex Rollers eliminate 
the necessity of changing 
Rollers every time the wea- 


ther changes. At this time of 
the year, when we have a cool, 
dry day, then a hot, humid 
day, only the man running the 
press can appreciate the real 
advantage of using Duplex 

Rollers. He knows what 

it means to have to stop 

in the middle of a run 

to change a Roller that 

has softened; and the 
damage that is caused through 
a Roller melting in the press. 
Accidents of this 
kind cannot hap- 
pen where Duplex 
Rollers are used. 




































Eliminate Waste in Your Composing Room 
The Single Melting System Saves Time, Labor and Money 


Produces better type faces ON 50° less labor operations 
Produces more solid slugs AG FEEDESS 75% less metal drossage 


Eliminates metal furnace 10% more production 








It Cleans as it Melts 





Write us for Comments by Hundreds of Enthustastic Users 


PRINTERS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1104-1117 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
























Linotype Matrix 
Re-Shaper 


Matrix Combination 
Swage 

For re-shaping worn and twisted 
combinations. Will Save Mats, 
Save Time and Save Money. 
Soon pays for itself. 
Ask any user 

Price, $12.50 


Matrix Re-Shaper Co. 


1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


The ba Hancock All Ste el 























Here’s a sturdy little unit that combines the advantages of a Narrow 
Quoin and a Wide Spread. It is slightly over three picas wide and 
has a direct spread of one and one-half picas. 

Quick acting and powerful, this Positive Lock Quoin holds the form 
firmly down to the press bed, which assures a clear, sharp impression 
and less wear on the form. There’s no jarring loose from vibration. 






Many deaters are now Stocking them. If your dealer does not 
have them order direct for immediate delivery. 


H. H. HANCOCK :: Swampscott, Mass. 
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 gemenge have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 
is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 





Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 





Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for any style of cuts or plates 
for printing in one or more colors. 












ENGRAVING & 
ROTYP 











711 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
INC., Makers of fine Printing Inks, CHICAGO 
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CROMWELL 
Special Prepared Tympan 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Th 
ee 
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THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 


CROMWELL PAPER CO col 


JASPER PLACE 


CHICAGO 


USA: 















































































































































The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sieet work equally well 


7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UBBER TABLET 
GLUE 


No. “5-A” is a “Commercial” adhesive. A hot 
padding gum that dries quickly and always re- 
tains its original flexibility. No cheese cloth for 
reinforcement is needed—does not mold or 
separate and will not become stringy, or brittle. 
It may be had in white and brilliant red. With 
it you are sure to always secure the neatest 
padding job possible. Give No. “5-A” a trial 
and you will be convinced that you should 
use it wherever a hot padding gum is needed. 


PADSTT 


Another Commercial padding adhesive which 
is exceptional for use where it is inconvenient 
to mix a hot compound. Mix Pads-it cold — it 
remains flexible—will not dry out and will never 
become sticky or stringy. Pads-it needs no 
cheese cloth and spreads easily and evenly. 
Contains a pleasing odor. Comes in containers 
holding gallons and quarts. 


Write for Our Attractive Prices 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


Makers of 
67 Different Adhesives 


British Office: 23, Goswell Road Department No. 41 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


London, E. C. 1 
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RINTING JOBS which get up into the 
hundred thousands, or into millions, are a 
tax on even the finest rollers. None but 

the finest can carry through with as clear an im- 
pression on the millionth copy as on the first. 


Sam’! Bingham’s Composition Rollers possess 
the true surface, life, and tackiness to follow 
through on the longest press run without losing 
any part of their remarkable covering ability. 








Steady, gruelling, grinding service brings out to the best ad- 
vantage the extraordinary service ability of Sam’l Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers. When night lights are burning and 
time cards are showing hours of work at time-and-a-half or 
double time pay, delays for roller changes mount rapidly into 
dollars of expense. 


For 76 years we have been producing Sam’l Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers for printers who value quality and 
economy. We have never sacrificed quality for economy, but 
are producing both in a combination which bears the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of more than ten thousand printers, 
in twenty-six states. 


Take advantage of the experience which goes into Sam’l 
Bingham’s Composition Rollers. For long or short runs you'll 
find them a profitable investment. 














Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 





Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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PRODUCTION 


NCIENT civilizations reached 
their heights under the condi- 
tions of the greatest slavery. Obser- 
vation was a great teacher to the 
imagination. Modern civilization has 
the use of ingenious machinery to 
do with one unit what required 
many hands. The printing industry 
is making this progress with Meisel 
Multi-Operation Presses. 














For your production problems, large or small, consult 


Meisel Press Manufacturing Company 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 



































A PRINTER 


NAMED THE 


Goes Blanks 


“Printers’ Helps’ 


Every Business House Because they helped him to turn out a high 

in Town grade printed product easily and economi- 
cally and to secure better prices and longer 
profits for his work. 


G, The Goes Line of Printers’ Helps includes Lithographed 
GOE § and Steel Engraved Blanks for Stock Certificates; Interim 
Certificates; Bonds; Licenses and Permits; Membership 


‘© A Q A ein and Merchandise Certificates; Lodge Passes and Petitions; 
rt dvertisi ng Guarantees; Warranties; Charters; Commissions; Diplo- 
Blotters mas; and Coupons of all descriptions,—in fact, Blanks 


appropriate for practically every conceivable purpose. 


is a prospect for 


Write for Samples Samples and prices will gladly be furnished upon request. 


G GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 6lst Street, CHICAGO 
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In many states, Johnny will miss the glorious 
bang of the firecracker, but the picture of 
by-gone Fourth-of-July celebrations will 
always remain in his memory. 


You can help the advertiser to make a lasting 
impression upon the minds of his customers 
by telling his story in illustrations. 


Let us help you do this 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“It’s a Moneymaker’ 


So said Mr. Vestal of the John H. 
Vestal Co., 701 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, when asked about his 


Post Automatic 
Envelope Press 


“We wouldn’t get along without it. 
It’s given us excellent service, has 
made money for us, and helped us 
to give our customers very good 
jobs. We have printed 21,000 en- 
velopes in 50 minutes on it. It’s 
the only thing of its kind that we 
know and can recommend.” 


This press prints from type, slugs and un- 
mounted electros. Write us for particulars. 


PosT MANUFACTURING WORKS 
671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Telephone Bittersweet 1553 




















SAFETY 


The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
’ form--no spring. 


There have been many “safety first” 

campaigns. The M. & W. Job Locks 

insure safety first, last and all the 

time. You can run them for hours at a 

stretch on the fastest automatic with- 
out fear of trouble. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








The Speed of the Motor 


Average jobs may be run at average speed; others require 
high speed. Unless you are able to speed up your press 
when the jobs require it, you will lose money. 


Gy The Northwestern / 
Or a Push-Button 
“ae” +4Control Motors 


will give you any speed you want, fast or slow, and 
when you want it. They also wear well—which is an 
important point in motor upkeep. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


2621 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WorRKMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $400,000.00 


PRINTING : BINDING : LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 


1200 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, U S.A. 
June 20th,1925. 


Poor Richards Corporation, 
6041 So. State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemens— ATTENTION: Mr. Richards. 


I am taking the opportunity at this time 
to thank you on behalf of The Workman Mamfacturing Company, 
for your splendid co-operation regarding the gathering machine. 


First, I would want to say that I[ don't 
know of any other manufacturer who has been so fair in his 
dealings as you havee In mating the change from the previous 
gathering machine which you had installed here sometime ago, 
and for which you were so kind to replace a brand new model, 
which is working out very, very good. 


I feel absolutely sure that this new 
machine is going to handle our work 100%. I doubt if there is 
another concern which has the variety and miscellaneous lot 
of jobs that we have, that the machine has to take one We can 
see the world of difference with the newer attachments on this 
new machine over the old one. 


Your erector and demonstrator, Herman 

Kalthoff certainly deserves a lot of credit in the way he goes 
about getting results from the machine. I have yet to see a 
man who has the patience to try out as many things to make the 
machine do the tests that it is put to. Seldom you will find 
@ man who will give up his spare time in the evening, or his 
lunch time during the day to overcome some of the difficulties 
which he has done. 


I am sure that we are going to have wonder- 
ful results with this new machine just installed and I can't 


help but see a very bright future for you and your Company with 
the machines. 


Thanking you again for your kind co- 


operation in this matter, I am 
fa very truly, 


WORKMA 





We will exchange all machines sold before February 5, 1920 and allow the original purchase price on them 
POOR RICHARD CORPORATION 
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PROUTY 2" 


Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer | (UNEXCELLED) | 














MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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. I ‘HE Price and Cost of a thing are two separate items, and often 
confused. The Price of a machine is what the manufacturer asks 


POTTER PROOF PRESSES for it—the Cost, what you will have tospend to keep that machine in 


service during its years of usefulness. That’s what counts. In the 


are dependable for quality proofs at low long run, that item looms up as important as the purchase price. 

production cost whenever you want them. Investigate before you buy; find out for yourself which machine 
actually requires the least expense to keep running. The Anderson 

The Potter shows up best on day-in-and-day-out Folder is just such a machine. Ask the man who has used one of 


proofing of a variety of work. It is constructed these machines for ten or more years, and let him tell you what his 
cost has been. 


for general composing-room serviceability. List of Anderson High Speed Folder users and facts concerning folds, covering 
Made in three sizes: 12”x 25”, 17”x 25”, 25”x 25” anything from a letterhead to a sheet 25 x 38 inches, will be sent upon request. 


For Sale by Your Dealer C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 


320 S. Honore Street, Chicago, III. 3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
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INSURE CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


By Cutting Costs with 


HORTON vaniasie sree> PULLEYS 
They provide CA Speed for Every Need” 


BY THE SIMPLE MOVEMENT OF A CONVENIENTLY PLACED HAND LEVER 
YOUR PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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Miller High-Speed Press 





Operating speed of 4,000 impressions per hour. 

Absolute hair-line register — right or left. 

printing production, | Surplus impressional strength. 

printing prices and | Ftive form accessible —either end of press. 

_ printing profits 

in upward of 2,000 | Cylinder likewise accessible for quick make-ready. 
of the country’s Superior rack, cam and table ink distribution. 


The press that is 


revolutionizing 


progressive shops 








Simple turn of control wheel regulates speed. 
Air control of sheet throughout — no tapes. 
Unfailing printed-side-up delivery. 


Automatic on-and-off gas sheet drier. 





Write for descriptive matter, prices and terms 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Miller & Richard, Toronto-Winnipeg Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Printed Word 


R€ Take the moulder of public opinion in the 
realm of writing, whether his pen shapes a 
newspaper editorial, a magazine article, or a 
book. Let him be imbued with the idea of 
service, and his work becomes potential. We 
realize only too little in these days of much 
writing and hasty reading the responsibility 
of the printed word and the immortality of 
the thought we shape and send out. A true 
conception of service could revolutionize our 
newspaper press if the idea rested deeply in 
the minds of those who shape public opinion. 
The actual power of the press may or may 
not be exaggerated, but one fact remains: 
there is no greater power in the realm of man 
today than the printing press, and it would 
be infinitely more powerful and productive 
of results if those whose thoughts go out to 
millions through it would write in a spirit 
of service and in the sense of stewardship. 99 
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The Philosophy of a Sentimental Printer 


By FABER BIRREN 


“SEORGE says I am getting on 


R in years, Lately I have heard 

him speak of “ the old man” 

- through the chinks of my door 

which leads to the rumbling 

noises of the presses in the 

) rear of my shop. “ The old 

man! ” I am sure the term is 

all but complimentary. But 

George has been my foreman 

now for thirty-odd years and I could not well speak 

to him about it without feeling that I should also be 

reprimanding myself. Besides, George is queer, and 

not so young himself. These past few years I have 

noted that his periods of sick-leave have gradually 

lengthened and occur more frequently. Yet he calls 

me “the old man” and is apparently convinced of 
that fact. 

Although a man may be conscious of all changes 
about him, he often is unconscious of the changes in 
himself. George has aged in my service. He came to 
me thirty years ago, a young man, ambitious, with a 
surprising knack for work. He has sobered gradually 
and is no longer the same young man who entered my 
office back in 1895. I have watched him through all 
this time, and have marked his weaker tread, his 
stronger will, and the saddening of his face and man- 
ner. Now, he calls me “the old man”; and, in 
truth, I am that. Old age arrives gradually, but is 
realized suddenly. Nor am I the young man who 
hired George so long back. It is all too clear now 
I sit at my desk and ponder. | 

In a printing shop the years slip by more slowly, 
I believe, than in other professions. Though the rou- 
tine is the same, the results are ever different. Had 
I spent my life printing but one thing, there could have 
been no fascination; for the printer is indeed a doctor 
who formulates his type to cure the ills of business 
and give to man the elixir of the eye and mind. So I 
am glad I chose this vocation, and I am satisfied. The 
hum of my presses is more to me than the “ racket ” 
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people say they hear. I find a friendly rhythm and 
vibration in all this commotion of my shop which I 
cherish with sympathetic understanding. I am posi- 
tive of this understanding between us. Two years ago 
was not my oldest press out of order for one whole week 
while I lay at home sick! 

The days seem longer now, and I in turn find more 
time to loiter. Prosperous? Yes. My bank account 
is plump, and, alas, am I also. Prosperity was meant 
for the stout. I pity the man who carries weight and 
exists without prosperity. The lean man needs must 
work or shrivel up. The fat must prosper; for if he 
employs himself too severely he is likely to sacrifice 
the joys of tranquility. I have often wondered if the 
line of happiness could not be measured around the 
belt! George is lean, and I am afraid I have contrib- 
uted to his increasing shrivelness. He is getting more 
and more nervous, and I more and more comfortable. 

Only yesterday did I hear the sad news of B——’s 
death. B-——— was one of our leading citizens, a man 
who rose from the ranks to a position of vast fortune. 
He was a printer—a successful man, so they say. 
B—— and I were partners long ago. It was in our 
earlier years that we met and agreed upon a shop of 
our own, A small shop it was that we worked with 
our own hands and which earned our daily bread only 
after long and serious months, Many were the nights 
we spent in speculation and dreams of what the future 
might hold for us. Then came the break. B——, a 
strong-willed man,-was determined to expand. I was 
conservative and foresaw naught but failure. He sold 
his share to me and started for himself. I was wrong 
and B—— was right. He succeeded and I did not. 
His shop grew to a mighty establishment, while I still 
puttered on and on with no particular aim. 

If one should wonder at this example, one might 
think that I had failed where B—— had succeeded. 
Perhaps this may be right. Yet B—— was not a man 
to be happy. He struggled only for success, while I 
but struggled to succeed. B—— became successful, 
and am I not succeeding? We both have reasons to 
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be thankful. Yet, to my mind, the greatest joy of my 
life has been my effort and not my accomplishment. 
It is the process and not the result that holds the key. 

I am called the sentimental printer. It is a just 
term and I really shall not object. Poor B——! I 
wonder, had he not given up the pleasant chaos of his 
shop for the precision of his office? Keep me not from 
my presses and thrust not before me the duties of the 
desk! The ink upon my hands is far more welcomed 
than the whiteness of my cuffs and shirt! Poor B——. 

I have been told that one must read the autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin to become the perfect 
printer. I have read it and now my mind is filled with 
doubt. Franklin was a great man, though God was 
kind and spared him much. There were no unions 
then. Had there been I believe his life would not have 
pictured the world as did Poor Richard. 

Now he tells us: “ Early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” And again: 
“ Be ashamed to catch yourself idle.” Excellent advice 
to give my foreman, but rather embarrassing to read 
myself! 

I do not like philosophy, especially this sort. It 
becomes a bit personal and leaves one dangling between 
self-condemnation and self-despite. Show me the man 
who says, “ a full stomach, a warm fire ” and so on, and 
I shall be for him. I like to work, but not to labor. 

Franklin was right. He would that all men strug- 
gle hard and long. It is a difficult enough task to do 
for one’s own advancement. Surely, it must be yet 
more difficult when one must do it for somebody else’s 
advancement. I am not a philanthropist even though 
I am sentimental. And besides, I am lazy! 

“Lazy!” A rather harsh term to call one’s self. 
Perhaps I should say “ satisfied,” or “ comfortable.” 
Franklin would not have cared for me, “Trouble 
springs from idleness, and grievous toil from needless 
ease.” I actually feel that when he wrote this he had 
some one like me in mind. Still I shall not let this 
disturb me. The only trouble I have had in life was 
when I worked the hardest. Now that I exist in “ need- 
less ease,” I seem to be without it. 

However, Franklin is not entirely my persecutor. 
He says: “Employ thy time well if thou meanest to 
gain leisure.” I worked hard in my younger years, and 
had we met in those days I am sure he would have 
found a good companion. It is a pleasure to work 
when one is young. But as the years go by, the spirit 
as well as the flesh weakens. Poor Richard wrote when 
he was a young man. I wonder if he would have 
written as much at my age. It is not very difficult to 
lean back in a chair and say to the youth, “ Go forth 
and struggle! ” No, it is not difficult; and should the 
youth turn back and say, “ Leave not your shop, old 
man, lest you rot,” I am sure he would be thrown out 
in spite of his providence. 

The world is not so simple that we might solve it 
with clever sayings. Never in my office has there hung 
one of those “ do-it-now ” slogans that come in regu- 
larly through the mails. I often marvel at these men 
who sit crouched over a desk and spend a week trying 
to think of the words, “Now is the time!” It is peculiar 
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to find how accurate such things are on paper — and 
how true. Yes, so much must be admitted, but the 
mere admission is by no means the fulfilment. 

Benjamin Franklin was a genius for work. He suc- 
ceeded, and I am sure his success stands as a shining 
light to our youth, There is a vast wisdom in his 
words and an admirable paragon in his example. How 
easy it is to admire a man! I hold no jealousy, as a 
printer, to him. I have been a Franklin, but I am now 
a Falstaff. Science tells us that a man’s body under- 
goes a complete change every eight years. The brain 
is also included; so I am justified in not remaining 
the same. In fact, I wish to think of it as perfection. 
Though I have passed, or rather progressed, from am- 
bition to ease, it leaves me with no regrets. My life is 
not longer a purport of set ideals. It requires too much 
energy. No more do I strive with firm ardor. If I 
wander into more winding paths Benjamin Franklin 
must forgive me. Yet Poor Richard says: “Be not 
master of all things, lest ye be not master of one 
A fine man to be flying kites and invent- 
ing stoves! 

I can not quite get it out of my mind that I am 
growing old. In truth, a man seems to boast his youth 
more and more as the years pass. No longer do I jump 
the morning car as formerly — not even for effect or 
self-consolation. I know nothing of hurry as far as I 
myself am concerned, and the younger man who 
strives to urge me with pleas of a “ rush job ” invari- 
ably meets with a calm and dampening opposition. 
Thus is the printer a privileged man. But I keep my 
promises as do all printers, and the usual delays are 
merely inanimate objects which must be accepted as a 
matter of course. 

About six years ago I hired an office manager. It 
was during a trip of mine that lasted several months. 
On my return I witnessed the result of his reign. Even 
did he go so far as to suggest that I also work on a 
planned schedule, with an hour for this and an hour for 
that. He was a busy man. He was anxious to please. 
But his efficiency became so obvious that I soon held 
the fear that at any minute I was in danger of being 
reprimanded for wilful neglect to check my schedule 
sheet. He busied himself with such nervous activity 
from morning till night that I felt ashamed to stare 
him in the face and actually deprived myself of four 
cigars a day for no reason but my own conscience. 
He installed every system of card index and job record, 
and lectured one hour a week to the men of my shop. 
He even succeeded to the extent of having me officiate 
at one of these talks and was kind enough to write my 
speech for me. I spoke for thirty-five minutes on 
“The Necessity of Enthusiasm to a Successful and 
Loyal Workman.” I know it must have been a rank 
failure, for I retired with burning embarrassment and 
pleaded sick for two days while I stayed at home to 
recuperate. 

Apparently he felt that I had been sorely injured, 
and instead of leaving me in peace he became more and 
more solicitous. He would ask the condition of my 
health with such earnestness that I began to feel skep- 
tical. When he went so far as to pin a slogan on my 
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desk that read, “ Keep Smiling,” I firmly decided to 
end it all then and there. He actually was abashed at 
my anger and left me with a superior air of injury to 
his pride, which most likely had been insulted by my 
crudeness. But in justice to him I must say that he 
influenced the process of my life to some extent any- 
how. To this day I continue to check off the days on 
my calendar —a thing which in my life I had never 
done before! 

I do not like to discharge a man. Regardless of 
how careless or lazy a-man may be in my employ he 
always seems to suffer a moral injury to his character 
when I find it necessary to let him go. Why is it that 
a man can be so pitiful and helpless, and so hurt when 
you accuse him of shirking? Many are the men I 
have forgiven again and again and even granted ref- 
erence after they had left me in most ungentlemanly 
ways. To release a man is the greatest punishment of 
my life and often the greatest joy to George. George 
may have little use for a man who doubts his wisdom 
in political matters, and he may uphold the merest 
duffer who caters to his beliefs. In this way I am many 
times forced to part with an intelligent worker and 
replace him with a lesser individual. Even though I 
may disagree with George and retain a man in spite of 
his accusations, he finds ways of his own that work 
most effectively; for the man soon finds himself face 
to face with a stern and superior persecution, severe 
enough to wear down the noblest of beings. George 
has tried his methods on me; but I assure you he has 
challenged a man who is equally talented as he. 

This morning George came into my office in a bit 
of excitement. Our presses were old, worn out, dilapi- 
dated, and ready to fall apart without the slightest hes- 
itation. It was about time that we livened up and 
installed a press or two before the plant collapsed! Had 
he approached in a quiet way he might easily have 
convinced me of this truthful condition. But no! His 
nervousness was so pitched that it incited my morning 
temper and I firmly halted him with a decisive no/ 
Now it must be understood that I am master of my 
own establishment, and this fatal “ no ” must go down 
as historical. It would never do for me to back down 
on my word and thus give in. My “no” had to be 
accepted, shop or no shop. Let the presses collapse! 
Let my type wear down to the last sixteenth of an inch! 
Let him think that I am not a man of firm purpose! 

It is a failing of mine. George is right and I must 
admit it to myself. Have not my customers com- 
plained? Has not my business dropped off more and 
more in the past few years? I know the reason. I 
have known it for a long while. I need new presses 
and type. I need them badly, and this need is becom- 
ing quite obvious. It is indeed difficult to understand 
this stubbornness of mine. Lately I have been ruled 
heart and soul by it. It has become an obsession in 
spite of my constant, though weak, opposition. Should 
I not go out to George and tell him he is right, that I 
have the business at heart and mean to help it in every 
way possible? I should, and I know it. But I could 
never do it now after this morning. Though the busi- 
ness may suffer I would suffer far more. Things must 
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ride, at least for the present. Maybe his next attempt 
will be less spectacular, and perhaps in the afternoon. 
Let us hope! 

I am worried about my shop. This argument over 
the presses is beginning to have its effect. More and 
more do I realize how necessary it is for me to make 
a radical change before things slip away entirely. Only 
an hour ago the girl brought me the card of a sales- 
man. I said that I was busy and sent him off. This 
man has been in before to tell me of his press in a 
language so accurate and precise that I tremble to 
recall it. If George but knew my thoughts at this 
moment would he not smile in triumph! I dislike 
these “ high-powered ”” salesmen with their memorized 
sales talks and polished manners. If only an old- 
timer would call and offer me a cigar, I should meet 
him with open arms and surely place an order to our 
mutual satisfaction. No! I must listen to a treatise 
on the printing industry, economic facts, technical 
accomplishments and be forced to answer “ yes” or 
“no” as the carefully formed questions demand. 

Since I have said “ no ” to George he has constantly 
approached me in the effort to prove his contention 
that our need for new machinery is vital. George is 
very apt at quoting figures and can go on indefinitely 
talking about thousands of impressions an hour, so 
many minutes for this and that, until he has me com- 
pletely confounded and numerically bewildered. I 
know he speaks the truth, but it seems to do nothing 
but provoke my anger. Many are the arguments that 
I have used in self-protection. Yet stubbornness is 
the only weapon that rescues my cause. No matter 
what my doubts may be regarding these new presses, 
he invariably overthrows them with his figures and 
proofs. Had I no recourse to stubbornness he would 
surely come out on top. 

Thus has my temper forced me to be prejudiced. I 
can not afford to reason with myself. These new 
presses are far more perfect. They turn out better 
jobs, quicker, and cost less for upkeep and repair. I 
know this, but I refuse to admit the least bit of self- 
conviction. If only they had weaknesses for me to 
criticize. If only they broke down, wasted paper, ink 
— anything. No! They are perfect, and I am stubborn. 

I am “ the old man,” as George says. A sentimen- 
tal printer! Perhaps if I had a son things might be 
better and George would be able to improve the busi- 
ness, It is sorely in need of care — the kind of care 
I can no longer give. Ever so often I arise at morning 
early, with the firm purpose of going to my office and 
adding new life and spirit to my shop as well as to my- 
self. Somehow these ambitions are feeble, and as I 
open the top of my desk I feel that familiar though 
dreaded hesitation, and I sink into my chair to relapse 
into the complacent mood that is my habit. 

Now as the day is closing and I hear my presses 
stop one by one, I find myself striving to promise a new 
attempt on the morrow. I know I shall go home still 
confident of this sincerity. I know I shall sleep soundly 
with my purpose. But, true, I do also know and fear 
that a coming day shall see yet another failure and 
another promise left unfulfilled. 
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Is Cost Accounting Profitable? 


By ArtHurR J. PEEL 
Seaver-Howland Press, Boston, Massachusetts 


NIT is one of the best cost- 
accounting systems in the in- 
dustrial world,” said the sec- 

‘ retary of the United States 

Chamber of Commerce, when 

I discussed the subject of 

) standard cost. systems with 

¢ him a few months ago in 

Washington. He was refer- 

ring to the U. T. A. Standard 

accounting system. “The typothetae standardized 

system of accounting is one in which we have a great 

deal of confidence,” was the comment to the writer of 

one of the Federal Trade Commissioners, in a discus- 

sion of the needs of organized business, over a lunch 
table in the spring of 1924. 

At the time of which I am speaking my interest in 
the typothetae system of accounting with its interlock- 
ing plan of cost-finding was more academic than prac- 
tical. But I was very much interested in simplified 
forms of cost accounting, and had done considerable 
writing on the subject for business and trade journals 
and magazines. The standardization of accounting 
methods for classified industries was one of my pet 
horses, and I rode him hard. Within the past few 
months, however, I have had ample opportunity to 
obtain first-hand knowledge of the printers’ accounting 
problems, and I have had, also, a chance of determin- 
ing the value of the standardized system of accounting 
as applied to the problem of a printing establishment 
in New England with which I now happen to be asso- 
ciated. After I was called in by the president of the 
company to reorganize the office and the accounting 
system, matters developed in a manner which made it 
advisable for me to become associated with the firm in 
a closer and more permanent relationship. During 
the past few months I have been giving an intensive 
study to the problem of cost accounting ‘in the printing 
industry, and have followed carefully every develop- 
ment of the subject in the U. T. A. and have noted the 
corresponding reaction on the trade. 

Let me say at this stage, before there can be any 
misunderstanding, that I am in hearty accord with the 
opinions expressed by the authorities I have quoted. 
The typothetae system of accounting with its interlock- 
ing system of cost accounting is undoubtedly one of 
the most scientific systems in use today. The results 
developed from the practice of the system — provided 
the original factors are correct — are highly valuable 
and fully justify the additional time and effort required 
to operate the accounts. 

Whatever follows now is not an indictment of the 
U. T. A. standard accounting system, but is an honest 
and sincere attempt to criticize constructively, to the 
end that printers and printing firms that fail to apply 
the principles correctly and therefore abuse a good 


thing, may perhaps gather one or two thoughts that 
may prove helpful in.a more perfect understanding of 
the principles involved. 

In my profession as a public accountant and a stu- 
dent of business methods I have seen good accounting 
systems — especially cost-finding systems — damned 
because they were said to be useless or impracticable, 
when as a matter of fact they were absolutely sound 
in principle and thoroughly practical. The fault was 
usually in the manner in which they were applied, and 
in the failure of the proprietors of the business, or their 
executives, to interpret correctly the results developed 
by means of the accounts. I am keenly sensitive of 
the fact that the blame for this can not be laid at the 
door of the business man in every case. The account- 
ing profession is often seriously at fault in devising 
systems of accounting that are complicated beyond 
necessity and that fail to develop, easily and simply, 
facts that can be readily grasped and related to physical 
conditions in the plant and to specific operations. To 
explain an accounting system in text is not a simple 


‘matter; in accounting, more than in any other subject 


perhaps, an ocular demonstration is worth a great deal 
of verbosity. 

Even with the U. T. A. course of accounting and 
its interlocking system of cost accounting, I can well 
imagine a printer, who has not the accounting type of 
mind, getting mentally “ pied ” before he is a quarter 
of the way through the instructions. It is a sad fact 
that, generally speaking, accountants have not the fac- 


‘ulty of presenting accounting subjects and problems 


with the clarity of expression that enables the average 
layman to grasp the idea intelligently. Having just 
reread the instructions that have been put out by the 
U. T. A. for the guidance of the printer who is honestly 
seeking to follow the path of wisdom and safety by 


installing proper bookkeeping: methods and practice, I 


can not rid myself of the feeling that there must be 
many good disciples of the immortal Ben who don’t 
“get it.” For example, three professional accountants 
mulled over the paragraphs dealing with the “ Reserve 
for Overhead ” account, and all had a different inter- 
pretation after the first reading. After the second, they 
had open minds, and after the third, they finally agreed 
on one common explanation. And yet, speaking out 
of a somewhat wide experience of accounting systems, 
I have to admit that the U. T. A. system is perhaps the 
clearest and easiest to comprehend of any I have seen. 

- It must be borne in mind that the possession of a 
perfect system of accounting is not a guaranty that it 
will be operated perfectly, or that the resultant figures 
and statistical information will be correct. What is 
still more important is, that unless the information 
developed by means of the cost system is accepted and 
used as a guide for. decreasing operating costs, increas- 
ing production, cutting overhead expense, revamping 
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sales policies, correcting used (or “ setup ”) cost rates, 
reducing or increasing the charge (or “ sell”) rates, 
the whole purpose of a cost system is defeated, and it 
becomes a foolish and superfluous expense, increasing 
the overhead of the business without justification or 
reason. And yet, this is exactly what does happen in 
many printing establishments throughout the country. 

In the printing industry we have the following im- 
portant factors to be taken into consideration in any 
system of cost accounting that may be adopted: 

(1) The used, or setup cost per hour. This is an 
all-inclusive cost per hour for specific operations, such 
as hand composition, job press, cylinder press, bindery, 
etc. This cost is based on an average rate obtained by 
taking the actual costs per productive hour over a suffi- 
ciently representative period of time. Or, this may be 
a used cost per hour for specific operations, established 
by local boards and based on average costs per hour 
obtained from the local records of actual costs as re- 
vealed by the local returns on Form 9-H. 

(2) The actual cost per hour. This all-inclusive 
cost is determined by careful cost records reflecting 
costs by operating departments, and by individual 
presses and machines. The unit is composed of one 
hour of man or machine labor, fixed charges, indirect 
expense in the plant, and general overhead. This 
actual cost varies, of course, with each month. 

(3) A selling price (or charge) per hour, based on 
a standard cost per sold hour. As a general rule this 
charge rate is governed by the local typothetae boards, 
and is established only after a careful averaging of 
local costs. 

(4) Productivity of operating departments; that 
is to say, composing room, presses, cutting machines, 
bindery, etc. 

Here are four factors that constitute the basis of 
scientific estimating of costs and charges, and a knowl- 
edge of any one of these becomes ineffective or very 
misleading without a knowledge of the other three. 
But what are the facts in many printing houses? First, 
a used cost that the printer knows is wrong to the 
extent that it is either more or less than his actual costs. 
Second, an actual cost in which he has no faith be- 
cause he does not know what it actually represents. 
And third, a sell charge which he has to accept whether 
he likes it or not, and consequently he bills a charge 
which may or may not approximate his cost-card fig- 
ures. Some printers make an adjustment of their 
“sell” rates by adding ten or more per cent to the 
total. In view of this condition a printer may well 
ask, “ What in thunder is the use of a cost system, if 
the net result is that I charge my customer just what 
I think the job will stand, or what I think he will pay?” 
One printer who has had much experience in the print- 
ing business says, “ My cost cards are guides.” I pre- 
sume he means that they are guides as to what he can 
charge, or should charge. But they are guides only 
if they are correct. And if his cost cards are correct 
then they are guides, not so much as to what he can 
charge, but as to how near his theoretical “ sell ” rates 
approximate his actual costs plus a fifteen per cent of 
profit (if that is what he expects to make on his jobs). 
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Standard “sell” rates are based on a percentage 
of productivity of presses and other shop departments. 
The printer knows in a general way that if his presses 
are sixty or sixty-five per cent productive, he is making 
money. He knows in a general way that money is not 
made by increasing the rate per selling hour (unless he 
can get away with it), but by increasing runs per hour; 
in other words, by increasing production per hour. If 
he estimates a job to run at 1200 an hour and he can 
get a run of 1800 an hour he knows he will make money 
on that job. But this is not the whole story. A 
printer might argue on this basis that because he can 
turn out in six hours what he estimated eight hours for, 
he can afford to cut the price and win more business 
by undercutting his competitors. Setting aside any 
question of ethics, he might be able to do this if the 
two hours saved on the one job would be productive 
hours on another job; if they are not, then he, and not 
the customer, is paying for these two hours. Nothing 
is gained by speeding up a press unless the volume of 
productivity over a stated period is such that the cost 
per productive hour is below the used, or setup, cost. 
If the used cost is based on sixty-five per cent produc- 
tive time, and the volume of work in the plant is suffi- 
cient to bring production up to seventy per cent, or 
more, then the printer is making money. 

Here is a salutary thought for every printer who 
has not a clear idea as to how costs in a print shop 
operate: Unless the plant is sixty-five per cent produc- 
tive (if that is the basis of the setup cost per sold hour) 
the cost-card cost is not the actual cost of the job. The 
actual cost is more if his plant is below sixty-five per 
cent, and it is less if it is above sixty-five per cent. It 
should be perfectly clear now that the essential thing 
for the printer to know is the extent to which his plant 
is productive. 

This leads me to the main purpose of this article 
which is not to attempt to offer an explanation of the 
U. T. A. standard system of cost accounting, but to 
contribute a thought that may be necessary at this 
time when the subject of better cost-accounting meth- 
ods and more earnest and sincere practice is so promi- 
nent in the trade and in our local boards. It has been 
said frequently, “ Why shouldn’t a revision of actual 
costs per productive hour for composing room, job 
presses, large and medium cylinders, ponies, cutting 
machines, etc., etc., be sufficient once a year, and thus 
eliminate the continuous routine of cost accounting? ” 
This position is, of course, a fallacious one, as it would 
afford the printer no opportunity of determining from 
month to month the variation between his actual and 
his setup hour costs. Only one question is needed to 
dispel this fallacy: On what basis are setup costs estab- 
lished? By taking averages on actual hour costs over 
an extended period of time. The study of operating 
costs is one of the most important duties of printing 
executives. The printer who knows his costs intimately 
can juggle his estimates in a degree that places his 
competitor at a serious disadvantage unless he is 
equally familiar with the science of cost-finding. And 
by “ juggling ” I do not mean that he takes an unfair 
advantage. I mean just this, that a printer must know 
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his cost figures before he is in a position to ignore them 
intelligently and safely. This may sound like a foolish 
paradox, but any printer who knows how to play with 
production according to scientific rules will understand 
what I mean. 

There is a pernicious practice abroad which is the 
result of an erroneous thought, “Cut prices and keep 
presses busy.” The fruit of this doctrine is evidenced 
in the number of printers who go out of business — 
unwillingly! “I paid 65 cents each for these ties and 
am selling them for 60 cents,” said the door-to-door 
peddler. “ But how can you do it and make money? ” 
inquired the practical woman to whom he was trying 
to sell. “I make it on the quantity.” The printer 
who estimates and obtains jobs at prices below costs 
per hour based on the volume of productivity which 
must be maintained before a profit can be shown — 
say sixty-five per cent, for the sake of argument — 
must increase his productivity in the same ratio as he 
decreases his prices if he is to make even-a minimum 
profit. For example, if after ascertaining that press- 
work on the basis of sixty-five per cent productive costs 
$3.15 an hour, a job is sold at $2.75 an hour, the only 
way to beat the game is to increase production of 
presses to something like eighty-five per cent. The 
business of printing is to make a profit, not to keep 
presses busy. 

The wide variance between competitive bids in the 
same locality is more often an indication of a lack of 
knowledge of true costs than it is of undercutting. It 
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is to correct this evil and to support the printer who 
looks for fair profit on his work that the Standard Cost 
Finding System has been adopted by the typothetae 
boards all over the country. When first applied, the 
results may give cause for much heart searching and 
disillusionment, especially to the man who says, “I 
know pretty well what my costs are without any cost 
accounting.” But after all is said and done, is it not 
infinitely better to know the truth, even when unpalata- 
ble, than to continue in a belief that is false and will 
eventually lead a business to economic ruin? 

There is another aspect of this subject worthy of 
consideration in its relation to the vexed problem of 
salesmen’s remuneration. “Is he profitable to the 
house, and, if so, how much? ” Whatever the basis of 
his remuneration, whether it be seven per cent of his 
sales, fifty per cent of the net profit on sales, or straight 
salary, it all comes back to a setup hour cost and the 
relation of that cost to the actual hour cost and charge. 
Salesmen are paid a specified or variable sum for bring- 
ing in business of a certain value, and the remuneration 
or compensation must, of course, have some definite 
relationship to the profit on the work he brings in. 
These factors are so closely interrelated that even with 
a knowledge of actual costs there often exists a prob- 
lem as to how printers’ salesmen should be compen- 
sated in a manner that will accord with absolute equity 
of treatment. This being the case, the demand for 
whole-hearted and serious effort in developing knowl- 
edge of printing costs becomes the more insistent. 
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Selling Versus Telling 


By Linn D. MacDonnoLp 


“3 GREAT many printing sales- 
men have developed the habit 

A) of telling possible customers 
‘ about the features of their 
house instead of selling its 
advantages. There’s a dis- 

) tinction. We all know the 
type of “salesman” who is 

) nothing but a solicitor, who 

calls on a buyer to recite a 
rather garbled list of reasons why that buyer should 
give him business. He’s the fellow who always has to 
cool his heels in the outer office before the buyer sees 
him — if he gets an audience at all. 

At a convention last fall, under the pretense of being 
interested in a possible purchase, I took occasion to 
visit two printers’ booths. The real object was to ob- 
serve how these men handled inquiries. At the first 
booth I was somewhat disappointed. The young man 
in charge was tilted back in a chair with his eyes glued 
to a magazine! He did not see me until I spoke. He 
laid down his magazine, but did not rise from his chair. 

“ Nice display,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“ Your work? ” I asked. 





“ All ours,” he answered. “ Pretty good, isn’t it? 
We’ve got about the best pressman around these parts. 
The boy’s a wonder. I don’t know of a better man 
than he is.” 

“ Do you print catalogues? ” I inquired. 

“ Anything,” he answered. “ We take care of any- 
thing from office forms to colorwork. And the prices we 
charge are mighty low, too.” 

All this time I had been standing outside the rail 
somewhat in the fashion of a man being held outside a 
private office where he had no business whatever. 

“Like to have some one from our place call on 
you? ” the man inside asked, as I moved away. 

“ Guess not, thanks. I was just making a tour of 
the exhibit.” He had not risen from his chair, had 
not asked my name. He exerted himself far enough 
to tell me his stuff was rattling good, but he didn’t prove 
it, and didn’t try, 

At the second booth there was no railing. As the 
front of the booth was open I could walk right inside 
and see the quality of the display for myself. As I 
stood admiring one of the really excellent pieces, I was 
approached by one of the men in charge, who offered 
his hand, announced his name, and paused to allow 
me to give mine. 
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“ Are you interested in the purchase of printing? ” 
he asked me. 

“Tam,” I replied. Naturally! 

“ Let’s sit down at the table here and talk it over,” 
he suggested. 

We sat down, and the man asked me what my prob- 
lem was. “TI have an article which has not been put 
on the market yet,” I told him. “ The nature of it is 
such that I think it can best be sold by mail. What 
can you do to help me sell it? ” 

“Our merchandising department can handle that 
end of it for you,” the salesman told me. “ We will 
go right into the thing from the ground up and recom- 
mend what we think is best for you to use. The print- 
ing will follow as a natural result, and, of course, you 
will want us to do that if we develop the sales plan. We 
have done this thing for a number of other people with 
problems similar to yours. Right here on the wall are 
some of them. Now this concern er 

He went on proving to me that he could do what 
he claimed. He pointed out piece after piece of fine 
printing that sold goods for the people who ordered it. 
The only reference made to the mechanical excellence 
was: “ Of course you can see the quality of the com- 
position and presswork.” He did not give me an oppor- 
tunity to worry about price. He was busy selling me 
on results. He was so sincere in his statements and 
offered such excellent proof of his firm’s ability that I 
did not have the heart to continue the swindle. I let 
him in on the hoax, and we enjoyed a good laugh. 

“Well,” he said, “ unless that other fellow gets up 
out of that chair and uncovers a few reasons why you 
ought to use his stuff, I’m afraid the investment made 
in his booth will not pay very well. The printer who 
wants to succeed must have something to offer besides 
mere mechanical excellence.” 

There you have it. Most worth-while buyers of 
printing today are extremely interested in printing 
houses that are in a position to advise them on one 
point or another, whether it be a question on copy, 
paper selection, engravings or a twist in postal regula- 
tions. On the other hand, they are not interested in 
houses that send men to call with a list of equipment 
and “ lower-than-the-rest ” bosh, ending with a spiel on 
“service.” Service is not a little thing, by any means. 
It is the biggest thing in selling today, but it does not 
consist of merely breaking records setting a job, slam- 
ming it on a press and grinding it out in jig time. Given 
proper instructions, almost any plant can do this. The 
real service comes before and after these things. 

I called on the advertising manager of a large com- 
pany which uses a tremendous amount of printing. 
There was no question about the quality of the work 
turned out by the house I represented at the time. 
There was no doubt that when copy was handed us we 
would turn out a beautiful piece of work in the shortest 
reasonable time. Our prices were consistent with such 
things. “ Surely,” I told this man, “ you will be glad 
to enlist the services of such a house.” 

“You have not offered me any special features of 
service I am not securing here,” he said. “In fact, you 
have not offered me as much. The Blank Press has a 
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desk in my office. A man from its plant is here three 
days a week, helping me to plan my work, taking the 
facts I give him and writing copy for me, choosing 
material, securing engravings, taking care of mailing 
details, checking results and a hundred-and-one details 
that would take much of my time if he did not do it. 
Naturally I place nearly all my business with this one 
house, considering that its quality is not to be ques- 
tioned. As to price, I have never felt it necessary to 
dispute it. My business is too valuable to permit any 
discrepancies to creep in. I pay for the service I get, 
I know. But I also get all I pay for, or even more. 
If you can beat the proposition, I’d like to know what 
you have to offer.” 

All I could say under the circumstances was that I 
was glad he was being so well taken care of. I had 
nothing that would “beat it.” The house that was 
serving him stands high in craftsmanship and the ser- 
vice he was being given was pretty close to one hundred 
per cent. I withdrew as gracefully as I could. But it 
set me thinking. Up to that time I had not made any 
special effort to help a man plan his work. I had sel- 
dom taken any pains to steer a man clear of the wrong 
thing; never bothered about what was to become of a 
piece of work after delivery had been made. I had 
never worried about such a petty detail as postage 
rates and postal regulations. That, I figured, was Mr. 
Buyer’s affair. That is the attitude of many a sales- 
man representing a house which could render the ser- 
vices mentioned, but doesn’t. Instead of having some- 
thing to sell a man, he merely has something to tell him 
— about equipment, quality and “ service.” 

On the way back to the plant that afternoon I 
stopped into a rather unpromising place to try out 
what the advertising manager I have quoted had said 
that morning. Obtaining an audience with the man- 
ager, I soon learned that he was considering some 
advertising to be used in connection with an exhibition. 
“ Don’t know what it’s going to be yet,” he said. “ The 
advertising agency I would like to have write the stuff 
for me is handling a similar account, and according to 
its policy it can not handle mine at the same time, So 
you'll have to come around a little later and give me a 
price when I have the copy ready.” 

“ Mr. Smith,” I said, “let me have the facts about 
your product and I’ll write your copy, with the under- 
standing that if I fail you are under no obligations. 
If I succeed, I print the job.” 

Mr. Smith agreed. I got my facts. As I knew 
practically nothing about his product there was only 
one thing to do. I went to the people who used such 
things and got their views on Mr. Smith’s article and 
on similar ones. I ferreted out the desirable features 
of all of them, and learned what people who bought 
such things expected of them. After a great deal of 
research I wrote my copy and submitted it, asking a 
recommendation as to size, style, colors, and so on. 

“ Go ahead,” Mr. Smith said. 

In due time the job was delivered and Mr. Smith 
was entirely pleased. “ But what is it going to cost? ” 
he inquired. “In the rush I forgot to take that up 
with you.” 
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“ Tt will cost you what it has cost us, plus a reason- 
able profit, plus a fair charge for service in securing 
data and writing copy.” 

“Send in your bill and you may have a check at 
once. You are the first printer who has ever called on 
me with anything to offer outside of the actual printing 
of a piece of work.” 

These incidents should prove beyond question that 
there is a difference between having something to sell 
and merely having something to tell. When I called 
on the first man I merely had something to tell him, 
but before I left the second I had offered something 
he was looking for and had not found. Notice that the 
item of price, per se, was distinctly lacking in both 
places where I called, in the final analysis. 

No matter what kind of plant you have, printer- 
man, it is capable of backing up some kind of service 
that some one else can use. Your selling job is not 
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to solicit business on the basis of your plant capacity. 
It is the problem of discovering what you can do to 
help people who want to sell their goods. Discovering 
that, your plant is merely a tool to help you carry out 
the general plan. 

Of course, you must consider your plant capacity. 
If you have a small plant, then see how many things 
you can devise that will help to sell the other fellow’s 
goods and that can be put through your plant at a 
profit. If you have a large plant, go after the big stuff 
in a similar way. Decide which class you are in, and 
then work the daylights out of the scheme. It isn’t 
hard. It merely requires a little imagination, initia- 
tive, nerve and the powers of persuasive explanation 
to put it over. Any one of you boys can do it — lifting 
yourselves out of the competitive class and finding the 
road to profit. Try it. As Robert Ruxton says, “ Don’t 
say so — show so! ” 


EAN m—_ > 


The Qualifications of a Proofreader 


By Joun F. Dosss 


MAREREQUISITE to becoming 

a proofreader one should have 

% the equivalent of a high school 

. education and a practical ex- 

perience of three to five years 

as a printer. The scholastic 

) qualifications presumably ac- 

<2 quired in a high school consist 

) of a knowledge of English 

grammar, ability to spell cor- 

rectly and read at sight manuscript or reprint copy rap- 

idly and with intelligence; to pronounce all words 

distinctly and with proper accent, indicating the punc- 
tuation by varying the tone as the points indicate. 

Proper names of persons and places should cause 
no hesitation as to spelling or pronunciation, but should 
be distinctly vocalized, and if unusual or from a foreign 
language, should be spelled. Particular attention must 
be given to the enunciation of numbers, each figure and 
group of figures called so distinctly as to leave no room 
for doubt on the part of the reader or copyholder. 

Some knowledge of Greek and Latin is also desir- 
able, as English and the principal modern languages 
have their roots therein. A study of German, French, 
Spanish and Italian will assist in reading classical and 
scientific works, and the pronunciation of names. 

It is presumed also that the proofreader is familiar 
with the Bible and the geography and history of the 
world, especially the principal events and places. At 
least an elementary knowledge of chemistry, geology, 
botany, biology, agriculture, physiology, physics, natu- 
ral history, astronomy, music, art and architecture 
admirably serves the reader in gliding over rough places 
in copy which might otherwise seem difficult. Out- 
standing literary and dramatic works, the names of 
their authors and popular quotations therefrom fre- 
quently confront the proofreader in mutilated form 


or with incorrect spelling and should be promptly rec- 
ognized and corrected. Acquaintance with the formal 
language of law and civil government and the termi- 
nology of the mechanical trades is a constant help. 

The technical experience gained in the composing 
room is of inestimable value to the proofreader. The 
printer realizes more clearly than the untrained scholar 
that the individual types are movable and that any one 
of them may be out of place at any time. He is less 
likely to accept the printed word without question than 
is the scholar. The printer knows the many chances 
for error in the composing room. Building up the words 
letter by letter and syllable by syllable from all kinds 
of copy and in all the various sizes and faces of type 
as he does, day by day, for months and years, estab- 
lishes the habit of mentally grasping each letter of a 
word, rather than to accept the word as a whole. He 
also knows best where and why errors are likely. to 
occur, the physical equipment of the printing office, the 
style of type in which matter should be set, and is able 
to detect at once variations in size, measure, face and 
style, as well as errors in spelling. He readily detects 
omissions of words, sentences and even entire pages of 
copy, as well as transpositions and duplications, as he 
knows from experience how easily these may occur. 

Familiarity with all sorts of handwriting, with era- 
sures, additions and interlineations, and with the faults 
of writers and editors, especially fits him to decipher 
the most intricate manuscript. This experience is val- 
uable in saving time and expense in the department 
of printing. 

The physical requirements of the proofreader con- 
sist of good sight, hearing and enunciation; a consti- 
tution capable of enduring the nervous strain incident 
to three or four hours’ continuous concentrated effort 
of the faculties. A good memory and especially alert 
senses are at all times indispensable. 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAY 


Author “ Effective House-Organs,” ‘“ Effective Direct Advertising’? and ‘‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review”? of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising for the Hardware Trade 


Considering strictly the hardware and household utilities 
fields, our list associates inform us there are at least 51,421 
1 the United States—a number which will be largely in- 
creased if we add, as we have done here, the building material 
industry. And why should we not add this latter division? 
Hardware is largely building material, or used as a “‘ household 
utility ” one way or the other. In any event 
there is a broad range of prospects in these 
closely allied fields. As far back as H. G. 
Wells could “ chase ” our prehistoric ances- 


(UMEQONNAUNEVRASOVGUUUUUVEULULGUUOLGUL GOSS 


An Explanation 


What this simple direct campaign produced was reported 
in the writer’s new book, “ Constructive Merchandising,” in 
these words: ‘When you consider that approximately $700 
would have been spent over these eight weeks to maintain a 
fixed volume of business, the figures will show that an increase 
of $590.70 over eight weeks was responsible for an imme- 
diate increase in business of over $3,000 
(returns directly traceable) without count- 
ing the value of increased good will and the 
large number of new customers obtained 


tors he found an ever-recurring need for 
“ food, shelter and raiment.” In January, 
1925, and May, 1925, we covered two dif- 
ferent phases of “food”; in April and 
June, 1925, we took up “ raiment ” and how 
direct advertising assisted in selling more of 
it. It is meet, therefore, that we should now 
take up the important subject of “ shelter ” 
and its allied problems. 

The simplest form of hardware cam- 
paign is that which took place within a few 
miles of Ye Editor’s own home town—New 
Rochelle, New York. Not many months ago 
a sixty-five-year-old hardware retailer in 
New Rochelle—The George Ferguson Com- 
pany— made use of the Golden Frame 
Sales Day idea, coupled with direct adver- 
tising. The name of the special sale came 


Readers, printers as a rule, every 
now and then send in campaign 
reports, etc., and do not see them 
referred to in these pages for quite 
a while thereafter. One of the 
reports in this issue, for example, 
came in several months ago. Why 
the delay? Because your depart- 
mental editor runs this depart- 
ment as a well planned direct 
advertising campaign should be 
operated; that is, planned in 
advance. It is desirable therefore 
at times to hold a report until we 
reach the specific field in which 
that campaign was used. All the 
more reason therefore for sending 
in promptly your campaigns in 
the drug, furniture, plumbing, 
gasfitting, boots, shoes, leather 
goods, bakeries and similar fields. 


who were likely to become steady buyers.” 

The pieces in this campaign were simple 
card announcements such as could have 
been planned and produced by almost any 
printer-reader of THE INLAND PRINTER who 
has any aspirations in a direct advertising 
way. The copy appeal was simply a tie-up 
with the specials in the “gold” frame in 
the Main street window. 

Suppose we step now from this simple 
Main street hardware store campaign in the 
sale of the more prosaic types of household 
utilities to an example of increasing sales 
of more costly items and through the com- 
plicated machinery of a department store. 
No better example could be found than is 
now public property of the advertising 
world (through several reprintings of what 


because in one of the Ferguson windows had 


was originally “ confidential” to members 





My 





been placed a gold frame standing six feet 
high and about four feet wide. The back of this frame was 
lined with blue plush and recessed deeply so that articles could 
be placed in it, or fastened to the plush. Every Monday morn- 
ing the specials for the following week were so exhibited. 
Interior displays near the store entrance and a small bit 

of newspaper advertising were used, but direct mail was the 
predominating medium, and here is the exact cost of the drive 
from this latter angle: 

PENG 5 fag wrc ea wa-sclied ae eses eecwenesp S4LO 

PED WOPKS VOLO £5: sia vei5:6 ibs aivcaie wae Gres ares eeu 

Window display, including “ gold” frame... 

Direct mailing (postage) 


$1,290.70 
This campaign took place prior to the present discriminatory 
rates on third-class mail matter, by the way, which accounts 
for the postage (direct mailing) item. 
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only of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation); namely, the speech of J. G. Pattee, of Detroit, mer- 
chandising manager of the Newcomb-Endicott Company of 
that city. 

Newcomb-Endicott is one of the largest as well as one of 
the oldest department stores in the country. At the Pittsburgh 
convention of the D. M. A. A. Mr. Pattee showed examples of 
a number of pieces of direct advertising which he had sent out 
on behalf of his store. It is beyond our province to quote 
herein the controversial part of Mr. Pattee’s talk, except to 
point out that over a period of eighteen months he carefully 
tabulated returns and utilized both newspapers and direct 
advertising to the point where he released the accompanying 
summary, with this searching statement: ‘ Perhaps the news- 
paper advertising field of the future will be for institutional 
advertising. We must solve our problems by making our pub- 
licity and sales-promotion methods produce more business, and 








this can be done by classifying our lists more closely all the 
time, and by checking up who our buyers are.” 


Number Adv. 

Mailed. Cost. Sales. Per Cent.7 
Exhibit A ..... 5,161 $ 311.00 $11,508.00 24 
Exhibit B ..... 96 20.85 5,324.00 .04 
Exhitt C ....... 19,000 970.00 21,608.00 4.4 
Exhibit D ..... 4,200 227.00 4,142.00 54 
Exhibit E .....*50-inch ad. 256.40 963.00 26.6 
Exhibit F ..... 3,300 151.00 3,486.00 4.3 
Exhibit G ..... 45,000 2,599.00 34,009.00 7.6 
Exhibit H ..... 15,000 635.00 8,816.00 J. 
Extupit I ..... 12,500 598.00 3,849.00 iss 
Exhibit J .....*90-inch ad. 436.63 1,023.00 42. 


*These exhibits were mot direct advertising mailings but newspaper adver- 
tisements used as a cross-check. 7+Percentage of cost to sales. 

Many of these pieces sought to sell rugs, and it is espe- 
cially interesting to know that the mailing marked Exhibit C 
went to basement customers — the store’s cheapest class of 
buyers. Exhibit B was a special letter sent to those who were 
disappointed at the first day’s sale, hence the small number. 
Many of these pieces, if not all, were produced for Newcomb- 
Endicott Company by the Gordon Olson Company, Detroit. 

Enough for the retailer; direct advertising can help increase 
sales of various types of hardware, building material and 
household utilities, without our going into detail regarding the 
enormous use of direct advertising pieces by the central sta- 
tions and gas companies that would sell vacuum- cleaners, 
toasters, ironers, cleaners, irons, etc. Attention should be 
directed to the fact that direct advertising can also be used 
codperatively, such as the house-organ which has been issued 
on behalf of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association by 
the Bureau of Engraving, Incorporated, Minneapolis. There 
are sales possibilities for printers to sell this type of direct mail 
to local and regional organizations of lumber dealers and others 
of that class. 

Let us now take the next step in the distribution chain and 
consider the use of direct advertising to interest the jobber or 
wholesaler. Fig. 1 illustrates the outside and folded appearance 
of a simple portfolio within which we find inserted a series of 
six units, the massed opened effect of which we see in Fig. 2. 

“These six folders, mailed out at regular intervals to a 
nation-wide list of jobbers, got definite results,” states The 
Holmes Press, Philadelphia, creators and producers of this 
campaign, working in codperation with the advertiser, Baeder 
Adamson Company, of the same city. In fact, the advertiser, 
through George H. Halpin, vice-president, in the letter which 
is reproduced in facsimile and inserted in the portfolio mailed 
by The Holmes Press to its prospects says: 

In placing with you our order for a continuation of Baeder 
Adamson direct-mail advertising, as outlined in our recent conver- 
sation with your Mr. Bell, we wish to express our satisfaction with 
the results obtained from the series of six folders which you designed 
and printed for us during the past year. From the large number of 
favorable comments received from the jobbers, we believe these 
mailings have given the trade a better understanding of Baeder 
Adamson standards than ever before, and we are going into the 
extended campaign with every confidence that our direct-mail 
advertising is a paying investment. 

To be commended is the wide variety of paper stocks used 
in this brief campaign, thus multiplying attention value of the 
series. Inquiries were sought only with the sixth unit and a 
considerable number were received —“ in excess of our calcu- 
lations,” further quoting Mr. Halpin. 

Three illustrations of this particular campaign have been 
shown, as printers generally would do much to upbuild the 
industry in which we are working — direct advertising — if 
they would organize their material as the Holmes people have 
done here. The simple portfolio with pockets, the insertion 
of the facsimile letter as to results, and the resulting appear- 
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ance of the opened “ samples ” does much to make it easy for 
the average prospect to visualize this as a campaign and not 
as a number of pieces of printing. 

It naturally costs more money to analyze, plan, design, 
research, write copy, and then print and deliver, than it would 
merely to take the completed copy and layout furnished by 





Fic. 1.—- Organizing samples of direct advertising in a simple yet 
effective portfolio is illustrated by this illustration and Fig. 2. 
the advertiser and merely print the pieces. On the other hand, 
the advertiser will spend somebody’s time and as much money, 
if not more, getting the printing to that stage, a point a greal 
many advertisers and quite a few printer-producers seem to 
overlook entirely. 

And now for our piece de resistance of planning in this 
particular field. It is submitted by the Williamsport Printing 
& Binding Company, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and has to 
do with increasing the sales of The Pompeian Manufacturing 
Company of that city. With the indulgence of G. G. Painter 
the president of the printer-producer, I shall take you right 
through the case in hand by the “ case-book ” method, as it 
is an excellent example of how this Direct Advertising depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER operates. In Mr. Painter’ 
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Letters like this~ 
i. 


;. 2.— Opening up Fig. 1, here is what you see. 


The last sentence of the facsimile letter of the client slipped into two of the pockets says: 
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““ We have already 


received returns considerably in excess of our calculations,” thus proving the words of the advertiser — The Holmes Press. 


ginal submission and our handling of it you have a clear 
cistinction between direct advertising as a method of increasing 
les and printing. 

Addressed to this department came a well printed twelve- 

ige-and-cover booklet, “ Pompeian Stucco,” the cover of 
vhich comprises our Fig. 3, splendidly carrying out Strath- 
more’s phrase, “ Paper Is Part of the Picture.” With the 
booklet was a letter which read: 

I am pleased to send you, under separate cover, a booklet which 
we recently prepared, designed and printed, including the writing 
of the copy. 

We send it with the hope that you might find it useful in your 
department for illustrative purposes, and wish to assure you that 
we shall be pleased to have you make any comment you may find 
appropriate. A 

The specimen and the facts in this letter warned us imme- 
diately that here was a “ news story,” and the principal part 
of our letter of acknowledgment advances our argument: 


The specimen booklet on Pompeian Stucco has also been 
received. Could you tell me more about it? To whom was it 
mailed? What was its purpose? What competition did the book- 
let and the product have to meet? Was it part of a campaign of 
other pieces, or merely used to mail out in answer to inquiries ? 

If I had these facts it would be a pleasure to refer to the booklet 
in an early issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, for it impresses me as a 
well conceived booklet. 


Observe here, readers, you have the vital questions which 
Ye Departmental Editor would ask regarding any specimens, 
which you should ask about every piece handed you for criti- 
cism or suggestion. 

Mr. Painter’s answer indicates ability to create and pro- 
duce if for no other reason than by his marshaling of his facts 
in reply to the writer’s brief series of questions, and therefore 
I shall change the method of operation from the regular form 
and let Mr. Painter tell his own story in his own words: 


This booklet was used as a part of two separate campaigns: 
First, a campaign for direct sales; second, a campaign for dealers. 

The plan of campaign No. 1 was divided into two parts; namely, 
those prospects who would be interested in remodeling their homes 
and those persons who were planning or had under consideration 
new homes wherein Pompeian stucco would be practically adapt- 
able in either case to remodeling or building. 

The prospects for the first part of this campaign (remodeling) 
were selected in each locality by representatives of the Pompeian 
Manufacturing Company from many property owners whose homes 
would be practically adaptable to remodeling with Pompeian stucco. 
This list was covered by a dual-use letter which we prepared and 
printed for our client (see Fig. 4). The object of this letter, with 
which a return card was enclosed, was to obtain requests for the 
booklet. Upon the receipt of the return card from the prospect 


a booklet was mailed promptly, followed by a call from a Pom- 
peian salesman within a few days. This portion of the campaign 
has been very successful, and to date in every locality where used 
has brought a return of over seven per cent of the original list. 

The other portion of the direct selling campaign was followed 
out in much the same manner. From the usual channels a list was 
made up of persons who had in mind the building of a home and 
covered by another dual-use letter, which we have marked “ New 
Construction” (see Fig. 4, letter A). The same method of follow-up, 


Fic. 3.—Cover of twelve-page booklet which was used as the “hub of the 
wheel” in a two-way campaign planned by The Williamsport Printing 
& Binding Company for the Pompeian Manufacturing Company. Ob- 
serve that “‘ paper is part of the picture.”’ The original was on 
Sunburst cover, printed in brown and white. 


as outlined above, was carried out in this particular, and to date 
returns from this campaign have been slightly under five per cent. 

The dealer campaign was carried out by means of a series of 
four dual-use letters (arranged similarly to those shown in Fig. 4), 
together with one copy of the booklet to every dealer, with the 
assurance that more copies would be sent if he could make use of 
them for distribution among his customers. Dealer’s list was made 
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Fic. 4.— Letter A was sent to 

and Letter E to architects. 
up from a personal survey by which we selected the most desirable 
houses to handle this product in every locality. Inasmuch as the 
field was pretty well covered by other brands, we felt the necessity 
of following up the booklet very closely and continuously. For this 
reason the four follow-up letters were distributed. By means of 
these letters and the booklet our clients secured as dealers some 
of the most progressive supply houses in the localities covered. 

Aside from the above campaigns, one letter each was sent to 
architects, contractors and plasterers, together with the booklet 
in every case. 

The particular field in which this product finds itself is open 
to very heavy competition; but up to this time no regular sales 
follow-up plan had been adopted by any of our clients’ competitors. 

Since no piece of literature of any size had been issued by our 
client, it was necessary for us to embody in the booklet a sales 
message for both consumers and dealers. In other words, the book 
was planned so that it would contain a certain amount of technical 
matter and yet have a sales appeal to the ordinary type of home- 
builder and remodeler. 

“ Results speak louder than words,” we would append to 
Mr. Painter’s brief but comprehensive survey of this campaign 
to increase sales in the building material field. If funds were 
available it might have been desirable to have changed the 
design of the dual-use letter, though the continued use of the 
same design aided in getting over the thought of continuity. 
The booklet would have been strengthened if all of the dealer 
appeal could have been kept out of it, yet every now and 
then conditions make compromises necessary, as Mr. Painter 
frankly admits. 

With these constructive suggestions this department con- 
gratulates The Williamsport Printing & Binding Company upon 
the campaign and upon its analysis thereof for our readers. 


? 





‘new construction,” as explained in the text; Letter B to those remodeling; Letter C to contractors; Letter D to plasterers 


Inside the flap Letters A, B, C and D were identical. 


What Williamsport has done a great number of other 
“ports,” towns, hamlets even, can do by applying the prin- 
ciples of effective direct advertising which have so persistently 
and continuously reached our readers through these pages 
While we discussed the hardware trade this month, the prin- 
ciples outlined herein can be adapted for a great many other 
lines. For instance, would you seek dealers? Read the letters 
in the Pompeian campaign and Mr. Painter’s strategy. Would 
you get jobbers to realize your brands? Study the Holmes 
Press campaign on sandpaper. Would you bring people to a 
retail store? Study the Newcomb-Endicott drive. If you 
would get complete details on that, join the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association (headquarters Polk Directory building, 431 
Howard street, Detroit, Michigan), which can be done for the 
small sum of $25. 

“ How do you find business? ” is the query, and the eternal! 
answer is: “ By going out and digging it up.” 

PRAISE WHERE EARNED! 

Does it pay to compliment an employee when he is giving 
satisfactory service? We think it does. Some contend that 
to pat an employee on the back swells his head; gets him to 
thinking he is a valuable man and that you can’t get along 
without him. Such a one seldom deserves praise. To him 1 
would mean flattery. To tell the truly good employee that 
he is appreciated only spurs him on to greater efforts to show 
that your judgment has not been misplaced. If an employee 
deserves a raise in wages, but business conditions will not jus- 
tify it, it pays to tell him so. You are better off without the em- 
ployee who thinks you can’t get along without him.—Pointers 
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A Story of a Woman and the Printers of Chiapolis 
Part III— By R. T. Porte 


ELL, sir, that was a mighty fine dinner, if 
I do say so myself. You know, I can 
) always tell just when I have had enough 

K) to eat, and when the dinner has been good. 

aN \" : Yes, sir, when that feeling of satisfaction 

| (7S) begins to creep over me and I have a han- 

\) CY gins to Pp 
\\\ “Ygjfy\) kering for a good smoke, then I know I 

. SYIES 4s have had enough of the right kind of food. 

All I want then is a good cigar and a chance to lounge in an 

easy chair, forget all about Martin’s trouble, about who got the 

hardware company’s catalogue, and all that sort of stuff, and 
just let the world slide along without a care or sorrow. 

Really, I have some cigars upstairs, but if you insist I'll 
noke this one on you. Thanks. It’s a darn good thing the 
winters of the country don’t know you smoke such good 
»gars. Well, you and the secretaries and the others who are 
boring to help the printers are entitled to something good. 

Oh, yes, you want to know what happened after the funeral. 
The story extends over a whole year or more, so I won't try to 
tell about things just as they happened; I'll just give you the 

igh spots and show you that a secretary has fully as many 
roubles today as he did years ago. I told you about the com- 
nittee being appointed to investigate the Renier plant and see 
if it could be bought up. At the next meeting the committee 
reported that Mrs. Renier had decided to run the plant herself. 

Talk about obstinacy! You can’t beat the women. What- 
ever made her decide to do that was a mystery to us. That 
was all we could find out, though, at that time, and we had 
to wait a month or more before we could get any further infor- 
mation. Even then we didn’t get much. Finally I began to 
learn a few things from my wife. She stood up for the widow 
right off the bat when I told her that Mrs. Renier wouldn’t 
sell the plant but was going to run it herself. She told me that 
a woman could run a business just as well as a man could, and 
from what she knew of most men printers she believed women 
could do much better. That was all the satisfaction I got out 
of it. I tried to explain that Mrs. Renier knew nothing about 
printing, but May simply said there were a lot of printers who 
didn’t; anyway, she hoped Mrs. Renier would make good just 
to show up us know-it-alls. We sure had a lively time, but I 
found out that Mrs. Renier had run a dressmaking shop and a 
millinery store for several years. Her shop was known as the 
highest-priced place in town, and that was the reason all the 
women patronized her. 

This was news, and I told some of the boys. They said 
that explained why Renier could make such low prices. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Renier made the living and just allowed John to do 
a little printing to keep him amused. I told you the plant 
stood in her name. So she didn’t have to be appointed execu- 
trix, but could go right on. 

May said she thought a dressmaker and a milliner could give 
printers some points about printing, especially on how to 
charge, how to keep up with the times and styles, and how to 
get business. I didn’t see where making dresses and hats had 
anything at all to do with printing, and some of the printers 
surely laughed when they tried to picture a woman dressmaker 
setting up a letterhead. She probably would induce a cus- 
tomer to have a row of insertion around the edge and have the 
tops of the sheets crimped, or the envelopes trimmed with 
Italian hand-drawn work, with an Irish frill and a Japanese 
mountain or sunset done in purple in the left-hand corner, with 
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a lovely chic gold lace effect just at the bottom of the sheet so 
the signature would be more decorative. It was a scream to 
listen to the comments of the boys at the next meeting. One 
said a new style of typography would probably be introduced 
that would put old Morris and De Vinne in the shade; that 
Goudy had better be prepared for some type styles that would 
put all his out of the running. Young Bill predicted that in a 
few years all printerdom would know about Chiapolis, where 
printing had been reformed and a new era had started, and that 
printers all over the country would send for us to lecture about 
the newer things direct from Chiapolis, right from the world’s 
fashion place for printing. 

When I told the missus about it I found I had made a mis- 
take. She said we thought we were mighty smart, but we 
didn’t know Mrs. Renier and some day we would change our 
tune. I always thought that women were not loyal to other 
women, but in this case they surely were. That night the 
missus said I could send Mrs. Renier a check for $35 for a 
small hat she had bought at the closing-out sale. It looked to 
me as if it was worth $3.78, but May insisted it was a $60 hat 
and a bargain. If I ever paid over $8 for a hat I would have a 
fit and the Franklin Club would fire me for extravagance; but 
it was all right for my wife to spend thirty-five good iron men 
for a small hat and think it a bargain. That just shows the 
difference between men and women. 

I told May that sort of thing might be played on women, 
but when the widow had to go up against hard-boiled buyers 
of printing she would find things different. She would have a 
hard time making a man think $4.75 worth of printing was a 
bargain at $47.98, and that it was really worth $82.67. The 
game was not played that way. May made some retort about 
men paying $4.25 for a fish hook that should be bought for 
ten cents at the ten-cent store, and $20 for a golf ball driver 
that looked to be worth about $2.50. Right then other things 
started, and we had another lively session that night. 

It looked as if this matter was going just a little bit too far. 
If I wanted to start anything at home I had only to say some- 
thing about Mrs. Renier. I was told that the printers were 
jealous of her, that she made ten thousand a year, about three 
thousand more than any printer in the town. If she could do 
it in the millinery business she could in printing, and we would 
soon find it out. I stopped mentioning her name at the house, 
so as to have some peace. When women once get a thing in 
their heads, all the reasoning in the world won’t make them 
acknowledge they are wrong. The only thing to do was not to 
say anything more at home. Then when Mrs. Renier went 
broke, as she surely would, I could have the laugh on the 
missus and perhaps then she would realize that we men knew 
something after all. All the printers expected to see the end 
of the Renier Printing Company in a few months. 

But, if that stenographer of mine didn’t get almost as bad 
as the missus! She went around with a grouch on for a long 
time. When I asked her what was the matter, she said, 
“Nothing”; then I knew something was wrong. Whenever 
any of the boys asked about the welfare of the new dressmak- 
ing parlors and hat shop with printing combined, she would 
either drop something, cough, get up from her chair, or pound 
the typewriter worse than ever. I did not notice it at first, 
but after a while I found out that when the widow’s name or 
place was mentioned she seemed to be greatly interested. I 
kept quiet about it so as not to start anything, having had my 
experience at home. Knowing that women are all alike when 











they aren’t different, I decided it was none of her business and 
never mentioned the widow to her at all. 

I tried to get some information from the salesman for the 
Chiapolis Printers’ Supply Company. He said he didn’t know 
much, except that the shop seemed to be busy and Mrs. Renier 
was ordering some type and figuring on buying an automatic 
feeder for one of the job presses. All the women in town went 
to the closing-out sale of her millinery store. I understand she 
sold her unexpired lease at a good price. Of course she would 
put all this money in the plant and it would carry her along. 
Probably she was buying the new stuff with this money, and 
it began to look as though she wouldn’t quit in a few months, 
or at least not until her money ran out. It had been different 
with Renier. His wife had supported the family, and just as 
long as he had money enough to pay his help and pay his rent 
and paper bills he had kept going. But the widow had to live. 
She had sold a paying business and must now depend wholly 
upon the printing business to support herself and her family. 
She had to make money. If she had inherited Walter Tanger’s 
shop, where good work at decent prices prevailed, her task 
would not have been so difficult. Instead of that she had 
the worst price-cutting shop in the town, where letterheads 
were sold for $4 a thousand, cards at $1 a hundred and all 
the cheap work for the city and the Board of Education was 
done. And it was done at prices at which any printer knew 
a profit could not be made. In addition, Renier had given 
much of his time to the Reindeers and the Board of Educa- 
tion. That had taken so much of his time that he could not 
have paid much attention to his shop. From reports that came 
to me, it was about as run down a place as one could imagine. 
This was the place a woman had decided to run, although she 
was making money in another business, and even though fel- 
lows with brains, like Martin, Brown, Duncan, young Bill, 
Tanger, and the others, who had given years of thought and 
study to costs, efficiency and business methods, were finding 
they had to be on the job every minute to make any real 
money. Most of these men had been brought up in the 
business. They knew it from front to back, and knew all the 
little tricks; they were pretty wise fellows and shrewd business 
men, and had found out the pitfalls through bitter experience. 
Yet this woman had decided to run the print shop, knowing 
not one thing about printing. I leave it to you, if that isn’t 
like a woman. No man with brains would have done it, at 
least not without trying to learn something about the business. 

I didn’t think much about it at the time, as I was busy with 
so many other things —and you know how busy an active 
secretary of a printers’ association like the Franklin Club of 
Chiapolis can be. I would not be talking to you about it now 
if things had gone on as one would expect. In six months or so 
the plant should have been closed up and the widow gone back 
to her dresses and hats. It was not to be that way, for Mrs. 
Renier is still running the plant and is raising hell in addition 
for the printers of Chiapolis. 

Cutting prices? If she were doing that it would not be so 
bad, as we would know the end. We don’t really know what 
she is doing, or what she is going to do next. You simply can’t 
guess her. She has all the printers on their ears expecting 
almost anything to happen next. There has certainly been 
some history in the printing business of Chiapolis since that 
funeral, and I want to tell you what I can about it. You say 
it seems interesting. I'll say it is, and it looks as though we are 
to be kept interested for some time. 

Before the funeral my existence so far as being secretary 
was concerned was heaven. I thought I had my troubles then, 
with Renier to cuss for cutting prices; but I wish Renier were 
alive again, running that shop and cutting all the prices he 
wanted to. I can hardly mention my work at home now. 
Whenever I mention the club, the missus wants to know if the 
men have decided yet whether a woman can run a printing 
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plant as well as she could a millinery store. I just simply can 
not say a thing about my work to her without seeing a sarcastic 
smile, so I just don’t say anything at all. If she wasn’t busy 
now washing the dishes, I wouldn’t be able to say a word, and 
when she gets them done we will have to talk about the weather 
or something else. 

Nothing much happened for six months or so, until after 
school closed and Mrs. Renier’s son, Robert, graduated from 
high school. She had managed to keep him in school, but now 
she took him into the plant. We all knew then that things 
were not going so well with her, and that she had to get her 
son to take the place of a printer or somebody else. He would 
probably set type, do the padding and deliver the packages, 
and between them they would probably be able to make a liv- 
ing. Then we heard that she had put her daughter, Edith, to 
work, and once more we knew we had one of those family 
affairs to contend with. You know the kind I mean, where 
father and mother, four children and the grandparents all work 
in the shop. That is the reason they can do the work so 
cheaply. 

We had been hoping against hope that the widow might 
reform and boost the prices her husband had made and perhaps 
in time turn the plant over to a capable man, a man who would 
join our organization and work with the other printers. Instead 
of that, she not only made no approaches toward the club, but 
was turning her plant into a family affair. It looked like a 
delightful time ahead for everybody. At a meeting soon after 
some one asked if it wouldn’t be possible to have Renier come 
back to life and let Mrs. Renier go back to making bonnets 
again. 

No, nothing very bad happened. We couldn’t lay a fin- 
ger on a single thing that might cause us to worry, only the 
indications were that the worst might happen, as we could not 
figure out how it was possible for her to succeed, and the fact 
that her son and daughter were both working in the plant made 
us suspect we were soon to be up against something worse than 
before. 

Right after that Charley Brown came late to a meeting, and 
we could tell he had something on his mind. Just as soon as 
Mort could, he asked Charley if there was anything he wanted 
to say. Charley did have something to say. He had acciden- 
tally gone down State street near the Renier plant and for some 
reason went past it, on the other side of the street. He found 
that instead of the small room the plant formerly occupied it 
now included all of the corner room also. The partition 
between the two stores had been taken down. There was some 
sort of a front office, as near as he could find out from across 
the street, and the place seemed busy. Just as he was about 
to turn the corner one of his best customers came out of the 
place, also one of Martin’s, and the delivery wagon of the 
Chiapolis Paper Company was unloading a big load of paper. 

Martin looked up at this, and all the rest of the printers 
present took notice. The paper salesman had told one of our 
printers that Mrs. Renier was buying twice as much paper as 
before and was discounting her bills, and that he had heard 
the old man say she could have anything in the shop. Bob 
Anderson said he had lost two good jobs the past week and he 
bet the widow had got them. Brown was positive he had lost 
a customer and Martin said it looked as though he was losing 
some, too. Yet not one had said a thing about cutting prices. 
which seemed strange to me. Whenever they had talked of 
Renier it was always to cuss him as a price-cutter, and now 
though they were evidently losing business, it was not on 
account of price. 

The next thing that came up was a great hurrah in the news 
papers about noon lunches at the schools. Our own weekly 
lunches at the Chamber of Commerce were bad enough, but it 
seemed that the lunches served at the schools were even worse 
And who should be at the bottom of it all but Mrs. Renier! 
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She belonged to a woman’s club and as a business woman had 
been appointed to make a tour of the schools. Mrs. Renier 
had reached one of the schools about noon, when they were not 
expecting her and were not prepared for visitors. They sure 
raised a rumpus. They reported it to the papers, and that 
ight and the next morning the whole affair was spread over 
tue front pages. There were interviews with the superinten- 
cent, the president of the Board of Education, the sanitary 
board, the inspection board and what not. As a result the 
y hole mess was cleaned up; the noonday lunches were placed 
under the direction of the domestic science department with 
dietician and one or two others in charge. 

Then Mrs. Renier started a campaign for a milk fund for 
tse poorer pupils who couldn’t afford to buy a pint of milk at 

on. That is just going good, and Mrs. Renier, proprietor 
co: the Renier Printing Company, owned and run by a woman, 
i always mentioned as chairman of the committee, and the 
yomen of the town are all for her. May was on the committee, 
t.o, and Miss Corman was on it to represent the young women 
i> business life, along with some fifty or sixty more women. 
‘, ie missus goes to a meeting about twice a week or more, and 
1 never saw her so enthusiastic over anything in my life. You 
y ould think we had a herd of cows and wanted to sell milk 
tie way she is trying to get money for the milk fund. 

Young Bill took this latest thing up and said he under- 
s ood the printing business was soon to be investigated as 
having combined with the milkmen to form a trust of the 
printing interests and the milk interests. The printers were 
to milk the public and the public to buy the milk of the milk- 
men. Brown said that was a poor joke, but a lot of the boys 
thought it a good one. I told Miss Corman about it, but she 
did not seem to appreciate it. She started to say something, 
but checked herself. I was going to tell the missus about it, 
but decided she wouldn’t appreciate the joke. Women don’t 
always have a sense of humor, and sometimes it is not wise to 
try a new thing on them. 

The other day the paper suggested that the milk fund be 
named after Mrs. Renier and be called the Renier Milk Fund 
for School Children. The idea took, and that is what they call 
it now. 

Last night May said something about women being able to 
do things. She read something about a woman in New York 
who did something out of the ordinary, but I didn’t follow up 
the lead. It’s no use starting anything in a family. We never 
discuss Mrs. Renier any more. 

Hello, dear. Dishes all done? That’s good. Want to sit 
down and have an old-fashioned chat with us? Can’t do it? 
Got a meeting to attend? Where now? Oh, the milk fund 
committee. Hope it’s coming along fine. You will be back in 
two or three hours. Don’t want me to call for you? Oh, Mrs. 
Brown will come back with you. Good-by, dear. Hope you 
have a good meeting. 

There you go! Off to a meeting at Mrs. Renier’s and we 
are left alone for the evening. Well, perhaps it isn’t so bad 
after all, for I can tell you what else happened to the printers 
of Chiapolis and how Mrs. Renier has Martin all wrought up. 

Did you notice that my wife said something about Mrs. 
Brown? That’s Charley Brown’s wife; I understand she is 
mixed up in this woman business and the milk fund. I bet 
some of the other printers’ wives are, too. Can you beat it? 
A year ago we thought we had our troubles, but this new 
woman entering into the printing business has caused more 
trouble than Eve did in the Garden of Eden. 

Take a fresh cigar and then I'll tell you what Mrs. Renier 
did next, and how the printers of Chiapolis went up in the air. 


INK alone confers immortality and is more durable than 
stone-— Richard Jeffries. 
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THE BIG BLUE PENCIL 
By E. St. Etmo Lewis 
Vice-President, Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 

Let me say to the Big Blue Pencil, the man who O. K.’s the 
“copy ” and the advertising layouts, that it is his advertise- 
ment, Ais “ copy,” his illustration, Ais arrangement — he can 
not escape it. The man who has the final say about it is the 
man who is responsible. No advertising man is alone responsi- 
ble for an advertisement; it is the man who finally approves 
it. That means a great deal— more than you think. “ Only 
an advertisement,” you say — but there is more. You might 
well say: ‘“ Only a photo of my mind and my tastes.” 

Back of every advertisement there is tragedy and farce, 
comedy and drama. It represents the clash of minds, judg- 
ments, tastes, cultures, breeding. I will take any advertise- 
ment in this publication before you and I will come close to 
telling you what kind of man is behind each advertisement. 

Here is a man who has excellent taste in advertising pic- 
tures and layout, but when it comes to copy he says nothing. 
It is a peacock stuffed with sawdust. Another has not the 
slightest comprehension of what a picture is. He probably 
says, “I wouldn’t give you five dollars for all the art in the 
world.” It is evident from his advertisement that he has 
never spent the five dollars. No man can escape this revealing 
shadow of his thinking. I repeat that to you. It is vital to 
your success. In every advertisement the man who wields the 
big blue pencil says just as plainly as though it were put in 
letters an inch high: ‘“ This represents my taste, my breeding, 
my education, my culture, my ideals. This is what I want the 
people who read it to think Iam. I want to appeal to my kind 
of people.” I ask him to remember that when he has a piece 
of copy submitted to him. Let him ask himself: “ Do I know 
what good copy is? Do I know what art is?” J. Pierpont 
Morgan hired experts to select his pictures, to buy books, 
manuscripts, china, tapestries, not because he did not know 
what pleased iim, but he wanted to be sure that what pleased 
him was the best, was genuine from the standpoint of the 
broadest culture. 

Advertising has another phase that the man with the big 
blue pencil must understand; it is not always what pleases 
him, because advertising is something entirely different from 
buying a picture to hang in one’s house, or a book to add to 
our library. It is buying a book to put in the other fellow’s 
library. It is buying a picture to hang in the gallery of another 
man’s mind. It is using ideas that another man will accept 
and remember. Isn't it then a question: ‘ What do I know 
about the other man to whom I am selling my goods?” Isn’t 
that a common-sense question? How many ever ask it? 

When I buy a present for a friend do I buy what I want 
for myself, or do I say to myself before I buy it: “I think 
Jim will like this”? Or, I may ask Jim’s wife if his favorite 
color in neckties is gray or blue, or if he likes patterns or solid 
colors. When I go fishing, do I take the bait the fish like, or 
the bait the fisherman likes? 

Does the advertiser know, or does he guess, or does he buy 
art and “ copy ” that he likes? Does he phrase it in the lan- 
guage he wants, the language that appeals to him? If he does, 
then he must look the fact square in the face that his adver- 
tising will appeal only to those people who are like himself, and 
if he is as highly individualized as he probably thinks he is, 
then what hope of great results, of appealing to a great public, 
can there be? Let the Big Blue Pencil study the politicians, 
Roosevelt, Bryan; the writers, Dr. Crane, Will Rogers. What 
makes them popular? 

Advertising must be popular with the crowd who will buy. 
Let the advertiser remember that he says in every advertise- 
ment: “ Here is my taste, my breeding, my culture, but here 
is also my sympathy with you, my customer. Here is what I 
think you like. Here is the kind of man I think you are.” 
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HEN approximately five hundred typog- 
raphers and layout men scattered about 
in twenty-three of our eastern states, the 
District of Columbia and in two provinces 
in Canada, actively participate in a typo- 
" graphical competition conducted by a great 

bs newspaper, such an affair merits and re- 
“2YY3 ceives studious attention and stirs the pro- 
fessional interest of typographic craftsmen everywhere. A con- 
test which brought into play this large number of talented 
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Fic. 1.— Awarded first place in the contest because thoughtful setup indicates 
a clear effort to use type as a medium for the transmission of a message. Rep- 
resents intelligent handling of Caslon to achieve display. 
typographers, layout men, advertising designers and printers 
has recently been held under the auspices of the advertising 

department of the New York Times. 

Six cash prizes were offered “for the best typography for 
an advertisement, 100 lines deep by 3 columns wide.” ‘The 
copy for the advertisement was furnished, and all typog- 
raphers, interested craftsmen and students throughout the land 
were invited to participate in the competition. 

It may well be appreciated that the judges of the contest 
found their task a difficult one in view of the uniformly high 
quality of the specimens — attractive press proofs having been 
submitted in most cases. The entries were studied from the 
standpoint of design, craftsmanship, typographical arrange- 
ment and good judgment in the selection of words and phrases 
to be displayed, by a committee of three experienced men 
who are eminently qualified for this exacting task which called 
for a degree of “judicial temperament ” of the first order. 

“The judges believe that the high standard of the speci- 
mens submitted in the contest denotes steady advance in taste, 
design and attention to detail of newspaper advertisements,” 
says the statement of the committee of judges issued with the 





announcement of the winners. The awards agreed upon are 
as follows: 

First prize, $100, John A. Scott, Rye, New York. 

Second prize, $50, Edgar M. Rutter, printing department, 
American Type Founders Company, Jersey City. 

Third prize, $25, Jose Pavon, New York city. 

Fourth prize, $25, Harry E. Ostmark, H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York city. 

Fifth prize, $25, John Maher, Jersey City. 

Sixth prize, $25, Frank E. Powers, The Laboratory Press, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The six entries voted honorable mention were: 

The Wood Clarke Press, Boston, Massachusetts; and the 
following from New York city: Hugo Ockershausen; Samuel 
Hurst; The John C. Powers Company, Incorporated; Wienes 
Typographic Service, Incorporated, and John S. Fass, of the 
Printing House of William Edwin Rudge. 

The judges were Elmer Adler, of Pynson Printers, Incor- 
porated; William A. Penney, superintendent of the composing 
room, and Frank W. Harold, of the censorship department, of 
the New York Times. 

It is especially interesting to observe that four of the six 
winning specimens were set in Caslon Old Style, one in Cloister 
and one was hand-lettered. In taking cognizance of this, one is 
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This specimen, winning second place, represents the utmost in read- 
It evidences a profound sense of design and is a neat piece 
of advertising composition. 

reminded of the fastidious epicurean who dines at the Waldor! 
or the Blackstone. He is confronted by a menu that has liste: 
on it every imaginable delicacy — everything that’s good t 
eat, from the rarest imported viands down to the ordinary 
domestic fare. The diner studies the bill of fare from top t: 


bottom, carefully deliberates, and then as a rule asks the waiter 
to bring him an order of roast beef! 


With all the world o! 
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type competing, Caslon again shows itself to be the topnotch 
bread-and-butter type, combining beauty and utility. 

The first prize winner, Fig. 1, evidences a distinct effort 
to use type as a medium for the expression and emphasis of 
thought. One detects in it a tinge of Will Bradley influence. 
The specimen awarded second prize, Fig. 2, is a handsome lay- 
out; and as a whole it evidences an intelligent comprehension 
of the possibilities of Cloister — when one has the mind, and 
necessary leisure, to play with it. Next in line among the win- 
ners, Fig. 3, represents a hand-lettering job that may have its 
outstanding merits. This commentator, however, must confess 
that this striking specimen shoots over his head; it is unde- 
niably original, unusual; but we frankly don’t like to see the 
name slug broken for one thing, and we fail to stay with the 
judges on the capital letters for the second deck of the layout. 
It indicates, though, what one sometimes can do if he has mas- 
tered hand-lettering, understands free and easy arrangement, 
and disregards conventional standards of symmetry. 

The typographer who submitted Fig. 4 specified that the 
job be set in Caslon Old Style No. 540. It would be an inter- 
esting specimen to see when composed in that face as laid out, 
and compared with this neat hand-lettering job. Fig. 5, taking 
fifth money, is a delightful bit of composition, indicating fine 
appreciation of the sensitiveness of Caslon and of the possi- 
bilities of striking display with light-faced type. While this 
undoubtedly makes an effective newspaper advertisement, one 
detects a pronounced book-title-page feeling in this handsomely 
paneled specimen. 

“Tt’s all right for them as likes it,” as the kindly darky 
observer would say, is our reaction on the effect produced by 
the decorative border used in the novel specimen, Fig. 6, which 
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Fic, 3.— Unconventional and striking layout. Brings out boldly the three 
elements that the advertiser wishes to impress. Awarded third place. 


foots the list of prize winners. It does evidence to a marked 
degree the knack of achieving display by proper spacing and 
leading. This specimen shows more clearly than the five above 
mentioned the real difficulty encountered by every person who 
gave this particular project some thought and participated in 
the contest. The copy certainly does not lend itself easily to 
good layout. Nearly every paragraph seems important enough 
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to cry for display. Every display trick on the docket was 
resorted to by the student who set this advertisement: letter 
spacing, small caps., italics, swash characters and careful ma- 
nipulation of white space all around. 

It may be worth a paragraph to outline the judges’ proce- 
dure in picking the winners. First, each of the judges inde- 
pendently selected about two dozen which he deemed the best 
of the six hundred entries. Then the committee met, and each 
member put his selections before the conference and it was 
threshed out. In the same way those chosen for honorable 
mention were selected. 

The entries in this contest have all been mounted, and an 
attractive exhibit of the specimens has been arranged on the 
twelfth floor of the Times Annex building. At the time of this 
writing hundreds of visitors have viewed the exhibit and have 
mentally made their own selections of the winners, which in 
some instances was not wholly in agreement with that of the 
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Fic. 4.— Instructions accompanying this layout requested that the advertise- 
ment be set in Caslon Old Style No. 540. It’s a fine layout. It has high 
attention value. Was awarded fourth prize. 
judges. For instance, while I was absorbed in a study of the 
specimens an interested visitor at the exhibit took issue with 
the selections made. When he frankly voiced his disagreement 
with the judges’ decision on one of the specimens, I could think 
of nothing more sympathetic to say than that my own layout 

didn’t get to first base, either. 

In viewing the great mass of entries one can not fail to be 
amazed at the variety of specimens submitted. One is forced 
to the conviction that typography today is still a fine art, 
and that individuality and personality may still be expressed 
through the medium of typography. It is safe to say that 
aside from the typographical contests that have been con- 
ducted in times past by THE INLAND PRINTER, never before 
has the talent of such a large number of eminent typographic 
artists, including several members of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, been focused upon a like project. 

This contest is a healthy omen of the wide-spread interest 
among printers to achieve results through a saner choice of 
type faces and a real urge to achieve beauty in advertising 
typography — which some people in the advertising profession 
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Fic. 5.—A most remarkable demonstration of the innate charm of Caslon in 
the hands of a master craftsman. The advertisement is attractive and pleasing 
to the eye. It won fifth place. 
hold has no place in so rigid a dollars-and-cents business. It 
indicates that typographers are learning that readers of news- 
papers — who are, after all, the ones that must be influenced 
to buy —like to be addressed through advertisements that 
express good manners. The public taste in this matter is im- 
proving, and newspapers and magazines that are paying atten- 
tion to the typographical appearance of their reading matter 
and of their advertisements are prospering, while the slovenly 
sheets are steadily losing ground. Every true lover of the art 

of printing rejoices that this is true. 


THE VALUE OF TRADE LITERATURE 


From the “ Letters of a Paper Manufacturer to His Son,” 
published in the Wockenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation, the fol- 
lowing excerpt is taken: 

“Procure for yourself as comprehensive a collection as 
possible of trade literature, for it is well that one knows what 
others in the same line of business are thinking. I today still 
hold fast to the plan, when buying any sort of machine, to 
study all available trade literature, for one will here and there 
hit upon something new. Do not be picayunish. The acquire- 
ment of the trade literature is equally as necessary as the 
acquirement of the machines themselves. Hold to my recipe, 
which prescribes that you procure every journal in whatever 
language it may appear, that relates to paper production and 
its allied machinery. Much is being printed, and not every- 
thing is true that is printed, but a golden grain of truth makes 
recompense for many errors. 

“Tf you today buy all the trade literature and all the trade 
journals, you will have expended less money than the cost of 
a single, simple auxiliary machine — which you perhaps may 
not even need. 

“ A good insight into one’s trade is eventually gained only 
when one knows what others in the same line have thought of 
and tried. I believe I read somewhere that one can only 
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Fic. 6.— How one of the students of Carnegie Institute of Technology, “am 
burgh, set up this newspaper advertisement. What would the foreman of your 
composing room think of this setup from an apprentice? 
become wealthy when he makes use of the discoveries of others 
and does not wear out his own energies in making experiments. 

“A thorough study of trade literature will not only guard 
you against many experiments already found unsuccessful, 
but will give you numberless inspirations, and I can assure 
you that when searching in such literature I have never missed 
learning something new about other things that interested me. 
You look for information about one machine and while so do- 
ing discover that which will keep you out of another difficulty. 

“The chapter, ‘ Trade Literature,’ is valued altogether too 
lightly. At least the responsible director should read every- 
thing that is written and printed relating to his trade. He will 
thereby possibly save much money for his employers, but for 
himself he will save much effort, much vexation and much ill 
humor.”—Translated by N. J. Werner. 


A BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


The new postal rates should prove a boon to those who use 
direct advertising sincerely and thoughtfully, and a body blow 
to those who exercise but little control over their mailing lists 
and flood the country with poorly planned and poorly exe- 
cuted printing. 

If the increased rates will only provide the incentive that is 
needed to encourage advertisers to use mailing lists discreetly, 
the postal bill may very well be a disguised blessing. The 
elimination of dead and hopeless names and illogical prospects 
from any list would absorb the extra mailing expense and leave 
enough additional money for the better planning and the better 
preparation of direct advertising. 

Direct advertising as a medium suffers because it is alto- 
gether too easy to send out carelessly prepared literature to 
ill assorted lists. If Congress unconsciously has presented a 
means of checking such wasteful methods, perhaps all of us 
can try to overlook an act that so clearly does not attempt 
to readjust rates on certain matter carried at a great loss each 
year.—The Three Circles. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Imitation Embossing 
The British Printer endorses the recommendation of this 
department that the name “ Imitation Embossing ” be given 
to relief printing on which a powder is dusted to give a relief 
effect in imitation of embossing. 


Lantern Slides Illustrating Photoengraving Methods 
In reply to an inquiry: The excellent lantern slides illus- 
trating operations employed in photoengraving shown at the 
American Photoengravers’ Association meeting in Houston, 
Texas, were prepared by Edward Epstean, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the American Photoengravers’ Asso- 
ciation. Upon application to Chairman Epstean, any member 
of the association can obtain duplicates of these slides at cost. 


The Inventor of Rotagravure 

Many compliments have reached this department for the 
timeliness of the article on “ The Inventor of Rotagravure,” on 
page 64 of the April issue of THe INLAND PRINTER. It was 
impossible to acknowledge them individually. Edward Hunter, 
Springfield, Ohio, who learned rotagravure under Mr. Klietsch 
at the Rembrandt intaglio printing plant in Lancaster, Eng- 
land, wrote: “It is fine to tell the truth about my old friend 
Klietsch. It must have been real news for a good many gravure 
workers everywhere.” A most valued endorsement of the facts 
contained in the article came from William Gamble, of London, 
who knows the history of rotagravure from its birth. Many 
rotagravure printers admitted that this article was the first 
information they had of where rotagravure originated. One 
photoengraver was so interested that he has gone to Vienna to 
visit Mr. Klietsch and send us the latest news regarding him. 


Photoengravers’ Exhibit at Its Best 


In THE INLAND PRINTER for May, opposite page 225, was 
an exhibit of photoengraving of much educational value to 
engravers, publishers and printers. It was a reproduction of a 
Cole Phillips’ painting entitled “ Light’s Artistry.” The grace- 
ful beauty of the female figure posed in the doorway and the 
masterly use of colors were strongly enhanced by the black 
border which framed the picture. Photoengravers continue 
an unfortunate custom of supplying colored proofs on blue- 
white paper with as large a white margin of paper as possible, 
thus very largely destroying the effect of the colors. They 
should observe that the artist avoids surrounding the painting 
with a broad white mat; on the contrary he frames it with a 
dark or black frame. Why should not the photoengraver, if 
he wishes to show the proof of the reproduction of the painting 
at its best, learn from the artist to trim the white margins from 
his color proofs and submit them on a gray or black mount? 
Then the color proof can be fairly compared with the original 
painting. It is to be hoped that photoengravers will advocate 
avoiding the display of so much white paper around color 
proofs, so their work may show some of “ Light’s Artistry.” 


Photoengravers’ Greatest Convention 

Besides being the metropolis of the New World, New York 
has the distinction of being the printing center, as it is the 
photoengraving center, of the whole world. More engraving 
and printing is done in New York than in any other city. It 
has many other attractions in the way of climate, hotel accom- 
modations for visitors, art galleries and facilities for entertain- 
ment unequaled by any other city. So it can be confidently 
predicted that this, the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the American Photoengravers’ Association, will be the most 
successful ever held. It will take place on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, July 16, 17 and 18, 1925. The forty-four spaces 
for exhibits of inventions and machinery connected with pho- 
toengraving have been taken. On the walls of the halls and 
rooms on one floor of the Hotel Commodore will be exhibits 
of the best there is in photoengraving. A notable feature of 
this convention is that non-members receive the same cour- 
tesies that are extended to members, with the exception of the 
right to vote on important and constitutional questions. They 
have the privilege of participating in all the discussions of the 
convention and enjoying all the entertainment features if they 
but register on the convention books. 


Joseph Pennell on Photoengraving 

Joseph Pennell may utter harsh criticism of photomechan- 
ical methods today, but he welcomed them thirty years ago. 
Here is what he said in his Slade lectures: 

“Let us consider for a moment the advantages and disad- 
vantages of (photo) mechanical reproduction. The first advan- 
tage is rapidity of production. A facsimile wood engraving 
may take weeks to produce; a (photo) mechanical engraving 
takes a day or so. This is not an artistic but a commercial 
gain. The wood engraver loses, the more intricate and com- 
plicated and close the details become. The (photo) mechan- 
ical, or process engraving, infrequently gains. 

“The wood engraver may make mistakes in cutting the 
lines in the wood block, but if the lines are properly drawn, 
the camera and the process should not. But the greatest artis- 
tic advantage is that the artist may make his drawings of any 
size he wishes. It is not cut to pieces, but preserved, and if 
it is properly drawn it should produce in complicated work a 
most faithful result. In simple linework it is almost impossible 
to tell a wood engraving from a process block.” 


Photoengraved Masterpieces 

Attention is again called to the photoengravings illustrating 
the American Photoengravers’ Association advertisements ap- 
pearing in the trade publications. The hat picture in the June 
issues surely “‘ leaves nothing untold.” The sparkles of light 
on the man’s portrait emphasizing the modeling of the face 
show the skill of the artist reétcher. The halftone itself is a 
masterpiece, and if it fails to print properly the fault is not 
the photoengraver’s. 
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Paper Negatives for Photoengraving 

P. D. W., New York, writes: “I have a great deal of 
copying to do in a library at a distance from the plant, and it 
has occurred to me that if I could get a process emulsion on 
paper instead of on glass it would be a great convenience. After 
development it will be necessary to strip the film from the glass 
to get a reversed negative. If I remember correctly you men- 
tioned once that such a paper-backed process emulsion was 
about to be marketed. Please let me know where I can obtain 
such a film.” 

Answer.—The American-made process paper film, capable 
of being stripped, is said not to be sufficiently reliable to be 
placed on the market just yet. The Typon Reflex Paper Com- 
pany, 1465 Broadway, New York city, claims to have a paper 
coated with process emulsion that can be stripped after devel- 
opment. It would be considered a favor to other readers of 
this department if you would tell what success you have with it. 


Photomechanical Underlays 

Newspapers are now printing halftones in a manner not 
considered possible a few years ago. One of the reasons for 
this is the placing of an underlay between the solid metal block 
and the zinc plate and, after heating the zinc halftone, sub- 
mitting it to heavy pressure until the high-lights of the halftone 
are lowered and the shadows raised above the height of type. 
After this embossing of the zinc halftone, it goes to the mold- 
ing press and each papier maché matrix made from it contains 
the embossing of the original plate, this being retained in the 
stereotype printing plate. Some newspapers make a print 
from the halftone negative on thin zinc and etch away the 
high-lights and some of the middle tones. This becomes the 
underlay to go under its counterpart in regular halftone. When 
the writer put the first halftones on a stereotyping web press 
in January, 1897, he adopted this idea of embossing the zinc 
halftones, though he cut out the underlays in bristol board to 
raise the shadows, while the cutout pieces of bristol board 
were laid upon the high-lights to lower them when the zinc 
was heated and the embossing done. 


Three-Color Printing Inks 

Photoengravers will be interested in what W. Ilston Cox 
has to say about the trichromatic inks they use. For three- 
color prints that will be subjected to much sunlight the best 
madder is used in the red and a fine milori blue used in the 
blue ink. The most brilliant three-color inks are more fugitive 
to light. The red in the latter case is a blend of a blue-shade 
eosin and fast geranium, while the blue is of the Chinese 
variety with the addition of a little anilin turquoise. Even 
though the yellow does not present difficulties as to fastness 
to light, opinions as to the nature of this color are not unani- 
mous. Most printers use a semiopaque ink, while others, 
chiefly in Europe, print a transparent yellow last. The dis- 
advantage of printing the yellow first is that on account of its 
paleness it is not always possible to gage the exact quantity 
of yellow to balance the red and blue in the completed picture. 
When the yellow is printed last the correct quantity to use is 
easily determined. It is generally admitted that each color 
should be almost but not quite dry before the next one is 
printed over it. Some firms run three machines on one job. 
As soon as a couple of reams are finished on the yellow the 
paper is transferred to the red machine, and an hour later to 
the blue. This system necessitates using quicker drying inks 
than are usually asked for. Most three-color printers prefer 
trichromatic inks to be slow in drying, so that it is necessary 
to postpone the printing of the second and the third colors for 
a day or two. There is no difficulty about getting the ink to 
pick up after the interval. In the event of a rush job, driers 
can be added, but the result is not what can be had with slower 
drying inks. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET 
By S. H. Horcan 


Re-Etching Planographic Plates 

The problem as to how best to reétch planographic plates is 
one that has not yet been settled definitely. Photoengravers do 
this by painting over the halftone engraving, while the enamel 
acid resist is still on the dots, iron chlorid until the dots are 
reduced sufficiently. The etching action is stopped by soaking 
up the iron etching fluid with a piece of blotter. Joseph Good- 
man applies similar methods to etching images for offset print- 
ing. He says: “ The mode of procedure in the etching of the 
plate in tone stages is by first etching for the finest parts (the 
high-lights); next stopping out these parts with asphalt resist 
composition, and continuing the etching for the next grade of 
tone; then repeating this procedure until all the gradations 
are produced, as in copper etching. This tone etching may 
also be done without the preceding stopping-out operation, by 
conducting the etching of these various gradations with a 
brush, as when vignetting on copper, or etching machine en- 
graving on stone.” 


Transposing From Black to White 


Joseph Goodman, an English authority on offset planog- 
raphy, in describing a method of transposing, or changing a 
positive to a negative image on a grained zinc plate, states: 
“ The grained zinc plate is coated with a thin layer of light- 
sensitive asphalt. This operation is conducted on a whirler 
in order that the asphalt may be uniformly spread. When the 
plate is dry, the positive drawing is transferred to the asphalt 
surface in a deep black ink, the opacity of which may be 
increased by dusting over the ink fine bronze powder. The 
asphalt-covered zinc is then exposed to sunlight for from one 
to four hours. The asphalt is then developed in a turpentine 
bath, or with cotton wool soaked in turpentine and lavender 
oil. When the negative image appears sharp and clear the zinc 
plate should be washed clear of turpentine under a tap of 
strongly rushing water. The zinc is then etched with a solu- 
tion of nitric acid, one part, and water, fifty parts, and is 
prepared for the press as usual.” 


Bromid Prints for Transfer to Zinc 

When Howard Farmer discovered the tanning action of 
chromic acid on gelatin, which in combination with silver 
bromid had been acted upon by light, it was inevitable that 
it should be utilized in photoplanography. A patent has been 
granted to a Swiss company for making a photo-print on silver 
bromid paper, wetting and squeegeeing this bromid print in 
contact with a grained zinc plate, drying it and then stripping 
off the paper support, tanning the light-affected image with 
chromic acid and developing the print in warm water. The 
British Journal of Photography describes the method in this 
way: “A photographic negative is printed on a sheet of 
gelatino-bromid paper — not a collodion paper — preferably 
a stripping paper, of which there are several in the market. 
The bromid print is squeegeed when moist, in the completely 
developed state, onto a flat printing support and allowed to dry. 
The paper support of the gelatino-bromid print is stripped off 
in warm water while the thin film remains adhering to the 
plate. The printing plate is then passed into a bichromate 
tanning bath, which makes the gelatin insoluble at the silver 
contact points. After drying, the untanned gelatin is washed 
away with warm water, the plate is treated in a chromic acid 
bath, then slightly baked, etched and gummed, when it is ready 
for printing in a planographic press. Before being baked, the 
gelatin print could be dusted over with resin, dragon’s blood, 
then baked and etched in relief for typographic printing.” 
And the British Journal of Photography adds: ‘“ This use of 
bromid paper has great future possibilities.” 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Plural Form of Abbreviations 


“Tn printing advertisements do you consider it proper to 
say ‘3 lb. for a dollar’ or do you give preference to the 
expression ‘3 lbs. for a dollar’? ” 

Consider some other abbreviations, in singular and plural 
forms. You write “ ft.” for “ foot,” and you write “ ft.” for 
“feet.” The noun has different forms in the two numbers, 
but the first and last letters are unchanged. “In.” is used, 
however, for both numbers, although the plural is formed by 
adding “es.” Usage is so well fixed that “3 ins.” would look 
strange — although it is quite likely that there are persons 
who would write it so. 

“Mi.” is commonly used both for “ mile ” and for “ miles,” 
and “bu.” for “ bushel” and “ bushels.” But almost every- 
body writes “1 yd.” and “ 3 yds.” 

“Lbs.” for the plural, “ pounds,” needs no defensive argu- 
ment at all. Even those who prefer not to use the “s” can 
hardly assail its use by others; like kissing the cow, it’s all a 
matter of taste. Those who do not use the sign of the plural in 
the abbreviation, but write “ 3 Ib.” in most instances probably 
do it by habit and not as the result of study. If challenged 
to defend that form, however, they could argue that it is 
quite American to speak of “ three pound ” of anything, as in 
homely, everyday speech, the speech of the street and the mar- 
ket, we easily slip into the colloquialism “ three foot.” It isn’t 
text-book English, but it is comfortable. 

But this is not a real answer to Mr. Bushnell’s question, 
though he and others may find it interesting to consider its 
possibilities of extension. Our answer is, in personal terms, 
that we ourselves would not hesitate about using “Ibs.” as 
the abbreviation for the plural of “ pound.” 


A Proofreader in Trouble 


From Detroit: ‘ This question was put to me pointblank: 
‘Could you spend $200 to build up your proofroom library?’ 
Two hundred dollars? I would not! That is a large sum of 
money to spend for books. My employer continued: ‘I want 
to spend $200 to put your proofroom library in shape. Make 
me up a list of books that you think you ought to have; or, 
better, ask Mr. Teall of THE INLAND PRINTER to prepare one 
for you; I’m sure he’d be delighted to.’ 

“Of course the question arises, ‘ Does the employer want 
a good looking book shelf, or a row of books that will out-alibi 
the poor proofreader? ’ 

“ Here is what we have now: Webster’s International; 
University of Chicago Press ‘ Manual of Style’; ‘Text, Type 
and Style’; ‘ Minute-a-Day English’; Woolley’s ‘ Handbook 
of Composition’; city telephone book; mechanical and archi- 
tectural handbooks. 

“In the office library are included the following, which I 
may make use of: Encyclopedia Britannica; World Almanac, 
1918; ‘Who’s Who’; atlas of the United States; city direc- 


tory; state gazetteer; trade directory; U. T. A. handbooks; 
four volumes of De Vinne, THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
trade publications. 

“The company serves diversified interests, from steam 
shovels and autos to tooth brushes and drugs, and almost every 
other field of industry and endeavor. Happily my experience 
and studies take in practically all trades and arteries of indus- 
try and commerce, although I have never yet written for 
publication nor have I been a sailor. 

“ Also, this concern prints catalogues and folders and some 
other literature in Spanish, German, Portuguese, Dutch, French 
and English (British). I am more or less familiar with these 
languages. No, I do not translate. 

“ Now, can you supply me with a list of books that you 
think would be necessary for our proofroom? ” 

I could, but I won’t. I envy this correspondent. An A.M. 
of Princeton University, I would myself enjoy a job like his, 
for with all its difficulties it must be full of educational thrills. 
I do not think it gracious of a man so well fixed in respect of 
work-surroundings to impute to his employer any motives of 
out-alibication. If I were in that fortunate man’s place, I’d 
grin and get out my old copies of THE INLAND PRINTER with 
the articles and letters about proofroom libraries, and study 
the lists there given. I’d spend a few noontimes in book shops 
and libraries, and get up such a list as would show my liberal 
employer that proofreaders have not only brains but sincere 
appreciation of such readiness to codperate with them in 
their sometimes wearisome but always interesting labors. 

What do you say, members of the family? 


Sequence of Tenses 

Imagine, on a muggy midsummer day — either a hot-dog 
day or a hot dog-day — being asked to referee in a dispute 
between one friend who is a compositor and another friend 
who is a city editor, in the matter of a sequence of tenses! 
(A tense situation, is it not?) Wishing to remain on good 
terms with both my unknown friends, I have merely forwarded 
material for further debate. As the material contains the prin- 
ciples to be applied in the particular case, this seems a fair 
answer. 

The compositor sent a proof in which, between turned slugs, 
he had inserted his suggestion for correction of the reporter’s 
style. Two sentences were thus challenged: “ He stated his 
company was unusually busy at this time,” and “ He refused 
to state where the property was situated.” In each instance 
the compositor wanted to turn “ was ” into “is.” On the first 
query the city editor came back with a marginal note: ‘“ ‘ Was’ 
is correct. The tense should conform throughout.” On the 
second, he parried with this: ‘“ ‘Was’ is correct. Here’s the 
low-down: ‘He states he is,’ or ‘ He stated he was.’” City 
editors are specialists in finality. 

The answer is in Section 177 of “ Constructive English,” 
by Francis K. Ball: ‘‘ When the principal verb (the verb of 
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saying, etc.) is in the past or the past perfect tense, the present 
tense in a direct quotation or direct question is changed to the 
past in the indirect, and the present perfect is changed to the 
past perfect.” This, for the comfort of the city editor. But 
then, on the compositor’s side: “ Except that if the quotation 
expresses a general truth, the tense is not changed.” 

That ought to keep our friends busy for a while! Can’t 
you hear them arguing on the is-ness of the property and the 
was-ness of the speaking? 


Why Not Compromise on “‘ Deluscious”’? 

“T am of the belief that your idea of omitting names of 
those asking your decisions upon disputed English will result 
in a much greater number of inquiries. 

“T should like to see you discuss the fine difference — or 
lack of difference, if that is your opinion, between ‘ delicious ’ 
and ‘ luscious.’ ” 

The dictionary says “ delicious” means, first, “ affording 
exquisite pleasure.” This definition gives some justification for 
the frequent confusion with “ delightful,” which ought to be 
restricted to pleasure derived through the (perhaps) higher 
senses. “ Delicious,” in modern use, is restricted pretty closely 
to the pleasures of taste. 
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The dictionary defines “luscious” in terms of sweetness, 
richness, with a suggestion of cloying excess. 

To me, making my own definition, “ luscious ” seems juicier 
than “ delicious.” ‘ Galumptious ” beats ’em both. 


Radio and Grammar 

“Which is correct, ‘to be broadcast’ or ‘to be broad- 
casted ’? ” 

I favor the regular conjugation: “ broadcasted.” The news 
may be cast abroad, but the station that sends it out may prop- 
erly say “ We broadcasted it.” There is just this much to it: 
If you say “ They broadcast the news,” you can not be sure, 
except from context, whether the tense is present or past. But 
if you say “ They broadcasted it,” there can not possibly be 
any misinterpretation or misunderstanding. 


One Part Missing 
“The following is a line used on a calendar for an auto 
supply house: ‘If its auto parts, we have it.’ Should not the 
apostrophe be used in ‘its’? ” 
Positively, it should. This is not a matter of opinion. There 
is no possibility of debate or argument. “Its” is a possessive 
pronoun. “It’s” means “ it is.” 






“Business English” 





) UST after writing the article “ Business 
Mara English” for THE INLAND PRINTER for 
) June, I saw a notice of a new book on that 
5) subject, “Actual Business English,” by 
A P. H. Deffendall (The Macmillan Com- 
my yy yy) pany). I sent for the book at once, and 
(CZ Spa am finding in it inspiration for a follow-up 
Z 4 on that article. Firing the biggest gun 
first, I have to say that there is in it nothing strange or startling, 
nothing sensational or revolutionary, nothing to cause any 
excitement. Does that seem like letting the book down? In- 
tention is precisely the opposite. It is meant to be a boost, 
not a knock; praise, not censure. In a word, this is what the 
book does: It demonstrates that business English is not a 
secret and mysterious art; not something for the favored or 
persistent few; not a special trick, not a difficult formula — 
but just plain good English, with a few little added require- 
ments of its own to suit its natural needs. “Actual Business 
English ” proves to be a straight-out book on the art of expres- 
sion and composition, with “ examples ” based on general busi- 
ness correspondence. 

An editorial introduction to the book flies rather high. It 
says that no one before this author “ has dared actually to do 
what is implied in the title, ‘Actual Business English.’”” What 
is daring to one man isn’t even interesting to another. But the 
editor is talking good sense, and going straight to the mark, 
when he picks out this point for early emphasis, that Mr. 
Deffendall doesn’t show what’s what by quoting the “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard ”; he uses letters written by business 
firms of today, Wanamaker, Packard, Goodyear. “ The lowing 
herd winds slowly o’er the lea ” is good enough English for Mr. 
Deffendall, but “There is nothing that can injure you much 
more at the very start of your sale than tardiness ” has more 
suitable atmosphere. 

Let’s just follow along from lesson to lesson, and see what 
we can pick up. Mr. Deffendall says, frankly enough, that 
business English is “ hardly different from any other English 
except in its application to business forms, customs and 
usages.” He notes that, “once quite technical and legal in 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


expression, it is now becoming simpler, more direct, and more 
personal.” In other words, good business English is just plain 
good English, used to promote commercial enterprise. 

Lesson One, “A Necessary First Step.” The parts of 
speech. Old stuff; just what every child meets early in the 
grades. Is there not, incidentally, some reflection against our 
public school system in the fact that this primary education 
does not sink in deep enough, does not sufficiently burn into 
pupils’ minds, to make it unnecessary to review this primary 
grammar for grown-up students of business English? 

If Mr. Deffendall’s book is justified by a natural demand, 
rather than by culpable default in our system of public educa- 
tion, then it would be good logic to defer the training in gram- 
matical technique until the citizen has grown up and begun to 
recognize the importance, as a factor in bread-and-butter terms, 
of understanding how his own language is built and worked. 
On the other hand, if the public schools were really doing what 
they ought to do, every grown American would be so well 
acquainted with English grammar that a book on business 
English could begin just about where Mr. Deffendall is half 
through with his job. In other words, there ought to be no 
need to teach business men elementary grammar. 

Queries that come to our Proofroom department prove that 
there is such need, however. They come from compositors and 
proofreaders, from editors and proprietors. They come from 
business and professional men, and they come from college 
students and teachers. And they turn on the simplest, most 
elementary rules of grammar; not theoretical niceties, not 
abstruse complexities, but plain, ordinary, everyday usages of 
common speech. The interesting and hopeful phase of it is 
that in most instances the inquiries are not simply about what 
rules apply to given situations, but about the methods of 
applying those rules constructively. 

Good grammar, usable grammar, grammar that makes oral 
or written expression stronger and more effective, can be 
acquired only by drill; and modern education is soft, it recoils 
from discipline, it believes itself to have found the “ royal road 
to learning ” for which true scholars long ago gave up hoping. 
Modern school teaching has done wonderfully well in making 
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instruction lively by putting it into terms of common expe- 
rience. Look at your youngster’s arithmetic text book, and 
see how it compares with the dry book you used in your youth. 

But the resistance to discipline where discipline marks the 
only traversable route to mastery is regrettable. The zeal 
shown by our querists is proof at once of the pleasing fact that 
people are interested in grammar and of the unpleasing fact 
that the interest is not properly roused and directed and satis- 
fied in their days at school. 

You learn to use the parts of speech, to combine them into 
simple, clear and effective expression, only by memorizing their 
definition, first, and then by mulling over examples in which 
their correct use is displayed, and other examples demonstrat- 
ing “how not to do it.” Mr. Deffendall uses that method, 
giving freshness to the exercise by illustrations like this: 

“ An infinitive is a verbal having the root form of a verb 
and performing the office of a noun,an adjective, or an adverb.” 

On first reading, that doesn’t mean anything to a person 
not already skilled in grammar. It is not a real, live definition; 
it is the professional lingo of the grammarian. What is needed 
is a grammar book in new, fresh language; not street slang, 
but honest shirt-sleeve talk. Grammar needs to be rewritten, 
sloughing all the old, formal terms, telling the student what’s 
what in a way that cuts into his mind, starts his own mental 
machinery rolling. 

The definition of “ infinitive ” begins to clear up when you 
consider the illustrations. First, the infinitive as noun: “To 
write clearly is a great accomplishment.” Next, as modifier of 
a noun: “Our superintendent is a man to admire.” Finally, 
as modifier of a verb: ‘“ The manager called to see me,” 
the infinitive answering the question “ Why,” one of the stand- 
ard tests for an adverb. 

Chapter headings afford a quick survey of the nature of the 
ground covered: ‘‘ Nouns— The Formation of Plurals”; 
“The Formation of the Possessive”; ‘ Nouns Commonly 
Confused ”—“ balance,” “ rest,” “ remainder”; “ principal,” 
“principle”; “ relations,” “ relatives.” Then: “ How to Use 
the Personal Pronouns Correctly”; ‘ Relative Pronouns ”’; 
“Troublesome Verbs ”— don’t say “TI seen it,” “I done it.” 

Then come “ Special Uses of Were,” subjunctive; “‘ Shall’ 
and ‘Will,’” “Agreement,” “Verbs Commonly Confused ” 
(“‘ affect,” “ effect”; “ discommode,” “ incommode”’; “ impli- 
cate,” “involve”; “ purpose,” “ propose”); “Adjective and 
Adverbs,” and so on through the well known and much admired 
parts of speech to the broader subjects of punctuation, sen- 
tence unity, paragraphing and “ The Whole Composition.” 

Incidentally, since this article is addressed to an audience 
of printer folk, it is not going out of our way to find fault if 
we note that there is an error in the list of contents that throws 
most of the entries out of gear for quick location in the text; 
an error that begins with a two-page margin and grows to four. 
It looks as though matter had been added after paging, and the 
text pagination and running heads adjusted without checking 
up on the contents table. This is surprising in a Macmillan 
book, and a book of didactic character, in which you would 
look for special accuracy in referential detail. 

Here are some of the specimens of good and bad usage 
given: “We are desirous of having—,” “We desire to have—.” 
“Various customers asked to see—,” “ Many customers asked 
to see.” ‘‘ We have for sale a number of elegant fifteen-dollar 
dresses,” “a number of beautiful, or handsome, or fashionable 
fifteen-dollar dresses.” ‘‘ Relative to your offer—,” ‘“ With 
reference to your offer.” 

Mr. Deffendall advises ‘“ more than,” instead of “ over.” 
The okayed expression is truly better than the other, but 
“ over” is in such very common use that it seems a bit affected 
to avoid it. And “with reference to your offer” is not a 
correction of the real evil of “relative to your offer.” It 
is sounder English; but it does not carry the letter writer clear 
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of the mischief of business office patter. It suggests a follow- 
ing expression, “ would say that.” It is better to say: ‘“ Your 
offer can not be accepted,” or “ your offer is satisfactory,” as 
the case may be. Or, again, “ You offer so and so. We find it 
impossible,” and so on. 

A glance at any page of newspaper advertising will convince 
any skeptic of the need of advice against such misuses of 
adjectives and adverbs as are exemplified in these expressions: 
“One pair of black ladies’ stockings,” ‘‘ Our tailored babies’ 
coats,” “‘ Special sale of black calf boys’ school shoes.” Is it 
not true that such advertisements usually indicate a Cheap 
John kind of business? 

Mr. Deffendall says: “ Business letters have always been 
somewhat encumbered with legal expressions and with certain 
servile words and phrases, the relics of an overcourteous day. 
Then, too, certain convenient words have become overworked 
merely because people do not think carefully enough to find 
fresher expressions.” The servile words are relics of a day 
when the business man was looked down upon by aristocratic 
customers who bullied him and never bothered to pay their 
bills. The use of patter is due not only to carelessness but to 
a natural instinct for protective coloration. The expressions 
are conservative, they satisfy the impulse to “ play it safe.” 
But today, business certainly should be free of such shackles. 

Mr. Deffendall spikes some of these silly conventional ex- 
pressions: Don’t say “advise” for “inform.” Keep clear 
of “at hand,” “to hand,” “duly at hand.” Don’t “ beg to 
advise.” Cut out “contents noted,” “ esteemed favor,” “ en- 
closed herewith,” “inst.” and “ult.,” “our Mr. Bennett,” 
“of recent date,” “said” and “same,” “the writer,” “ hop- 
ing” or “ trusting,” and all the likes of that. 

This sentence is delightfully characteristic of much business 
letter writing: ‘Answering your recent favor addressed to us, 
we would state that under separate cover we are mailing you 
samples of the different lines of letter paper that we carry, and 
trust you will find what you require among them.” Isn’t that 
rich? The author simplifies it to: “ We are mailing you the 
samples you asked for, and believe you will find among them 
just what you want.” 

The last part of Mr. Deffendall’s interesting little book is 
rather an essay on persuasiveness in business composition than 
a discussion of business English as English. It is certainly 
more concerned with style than with the simplicities of clear 
expression. 

The significant thing about the book as a whole is the com- 
pleteness of its demonstration of the fact that good business 
English is nothing in the world but just plain good English. 
A business house ought to be as careful about its choice of 
words, its framing of sentences, its building of paragraphs and 
the effectiveness of its whole argument as it is about the qual- 
ity of the paper it uses for its correspondence, or — the quality 
of the goods it sells. Poor writing is a handicap. Good writing 
reflects character and promises good goods. The good writer 
who is deficient in the qualities of salesmanship can not hope 
to succeed, but he will be one step nearer to it than his rival 
who can not express himself clearly and cleanly. The salesman 
who improves his English is very likely to improve his selling 
record, too. 

It would be a blessing to printers if business people were 
all to strive for better English in their correspondence, their 
advertisements, their circulars, folders, booklets and catalogues. 
It would lessen the likelihood of dissatisfaction with the 
printed product. It would stall off many a dispute as to respon- 
sibility for bad looking print. It would save time and trouble 
and money. And it would relieve the printer of the inconve- 
nience and unpleasantness of having to choose between fighting 
for correctness in some one else’s work and compromising with 
his own conscience, in letting limp English issue from the press 
in whose all-around quality he has so much natural pride. 
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Why Customers Patronize Certain Print Shops 


By Frank H. WILLIAMs 


N the very nature of things, the printer is 

likely at times to get a more or less nar- 
) row outlook on his business. He is nearly 

always on the inside looking out, instead 

of occasionally getting on the outside and 

looking in. He sees things from his own 

viewpoint and not from that of his patrons 
4 or of the patrons of competing print shops. 
It will, therefore, be of interest and of value to various printers 
to learn some of the reasons given by customers for their 
favoring one shop more than another. This viewpoint on the 
print shop is presented in this article, based upon information 
obtained in interviews with various large and small purchasers 
of printing in both the eastern and western sections of the 
country. 

The more striking of the reasons advanced by the print- 
shop patrons who were asked why they patronized certain 
shops in preference to other shops are as follows: 

Cites Constant Freshness of Printer’s Own Viewpoint as 
Reason for Patronizing a Certain Shop. 

“T am a heavy user of direct-mail advertising,” said a 
successful midwestern business man, “ and we use a great deal 
of printing from outside sources, even though we have a print- 
ing plant of our own. Practically all the printing we are now 
buying outside our own shop comes from the Acme shop of 
this city, and our main reason for favoring this shop so exten- 
sively is that the proprietor is a live-wire who always has a 
fresh slant on direct-mail advertising, and whenever we buy 
printing from him he never fails to offer us suggestions which 
we are able to use in our business. 

“ This sort of thing is a tremendous help to us. You know 
when a concern is getting out printed matter all the time there 
is always a tendency toward sameness in the material. And 
the more fresh and interesting and invigorating the printed 
matter the more successful it will be in getting business for 
the house. 

“Tn my time I have had much experience with many print- 
ers in various cities, but I have never yet run across a print 
shop with as many original, worth-while ideas as this concern 
has. This concern has always a constant freshness in its slant 
on direct-mail advertising and it helps us by enabling us to 
get a fresh slant into our advertising. That is the reason we 
patronize this shop so extensively.” 

Gives Major Portion of Work to a Certain Shop Because 
It Completely Itemizes Its Bills. 

“The most unusual printing bills we get,” said a western 
advertising agency man, “ come from the A. B. C. shop of this 
city, which is now getting most of our work. Their bills have 
every phase of the work completely itemized. For instance, 
each bill for printing tells just how much of the charge is 
represented by presswork, how much for composition, how 
much for stock, how much for ink, and so on. Finally, the 
last item on each bill tells just what proportion of the entire 
bill is the concern’s profit. 

“ Then across the bottom of each bill is this sentence: ‘We 
are in business for profit, not for health, just as you are. We 
get only a reasonable profit out of the work we do, and we’re 
perfectly willing to tell you what that profit is. And we hope 
to get more of your work, which will have our best attention 
and on which we hope to make a similarly reasonable profit.’ 

“This sort of thing is so entirely different from the usual 
run of print-shop bills that it naturally makes me sit up and 
take notice every time I see it. All this impresses the shop upon 
my mind and makes me think of it first when we are in need 





of any printing. This, in addition to the fact that I like to 
do business with a concern that is so frank and honest, is why 
the A. B. C. shop is getting the great bulk of our work at the 
present time and why it will continue to get it.” 

Likes Elaborate Proofs Which Are Always Submitted 
Before the Shop Goes Ahead With the Work. 

“Tt is my opinion,” said another large western purchaser 
of printing, “that one of the worst things about the printing 
business is that frequently there are so many authors’ correc- 
tions that the cost of the printing runs up to higher figures 
than the purchaser expected. 

“Undoubtedly one of the reasons for so many authors’ 
corrections is the fact that the man who takes the job doesn’t 
completely visualize just what the purchaser wants and so 
turns out stuff that must be changed. As I naturally want to 
keep the bills for corrections down to the lowest possible figure, 
I have always favored those printers who made elaborate lay- 
outs at the time of getting the work and made sure they under- 
stood what I wanted and so obviated trouble and cost. 

“ Several firms in this town go the limit in arranging layouts 
in advance of starting work on jobs, and I’ve always liked these 
firms particularly well. But the concern that is now getting 
about all our printing work is one that not only does this but 
also submits the most elaborate proofs, showing how the com- 
pleted job will look. These proofs are submitted on coated 
paper, and they are all dolled up with hand-drawn rules, when 
necessary, and in other ways are just about as good as the 
completed job. These proofs have time and again shown us 
where we were at fault, and have enabled us to make changes 
at the last minute which have saved us expense and made our 
printed matter more effective. 

“T realize that it is much more of a bother to submit such 
proofs, but in most instances I think it would pay the majority 
of printers to submit them. Submitting proofs in part, instead 
of as a whole, always gets my goat. I know it is cheaper and 
easier to get out piece-meal proofs than whole proofs, but I 
always favor the printer who goes the limit in this matter.” 

Favors a Printer Who Telephones Regularly Every Three 
or Four Days and Asks If He Should Call. 

“In a busy concern such as ours,” said an eastern business 
man, “there is always much printing to be done which often 
doesn’t get done because the man in charge of it fails to attend 
to it. So the printer who is now getting most of our work 
is one who calls us up regularly every three or four days, asks 
if we have anything for him and then comes in if we have. 
This enables us to buy printing over the phone as some house- 
wives buy their groceries. It saves us a lot of worry and 
thought, as we don’t have to put our minds on printing until 
we get the telephone call.” 


THE BARRAGE 


A sales force without advance advertising is like an infantry 
division starting for its objective, but it makes it at an exces- 
sive cost. The sales force for whom the ground has not been 
prepared by direct advertising may sell, but it sells in spite 
of conditions, not because of them. Just as it is unfair to 
expect the infantry to do its own work and the work of the 
artillery as well, so it is unfair to expect the salesman to do 
his work and the work that advertising should do. Well 
directed advertising is the artillery of modern business. It 
makes the work of a salesman easier and more effective —The 
Ambassador. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


The Bled Border and Its Place in the Typographer’s 
Bag of Tricks 


Keeping constantly in mind the possibilities and frequent 
advantages of bled borders often means saving a situation. 
Only the other day it did just that for the writer. The prob- 
lem was a gummed label to be attached on the inside of a bed 
rail, indicating the method of attaching a brace. The size of 
the label was determined in part by the space available for it 
and the size in which the stock was obtainable. An illustration, 
the cut for which was already made, was another determining 
factor. The text matter was “ boiled down ”’ to the limit, even 
with six-point type. It was considered, furthermore, that the 
label should in some way 
be made conspicuous and a 
border in red seemed the 
only feasible method of giv- 
ing it all the prominence 
we desired. Space, however, 
would not permit of a con- 
ventional border treatment, 
even of plain rules, with the 
necessary marginal space be- 
tween type and border on 
the inside and the custom- 
ary outside margin. A bor- 
der to have strength enough 
to give the label the essen- 
tial prominence would have 
to be of six-point or twelve- 
point rules, so it will be seen 
how much space would be 
required for such a border 
and the customary inside 
and outside margins. <A 
bled border was therefore 
decided upon; and in the 
space that would ordinarily 
have been allotted to the 
outside margin both the 
border and that margin were 
accommodated, as the bor- 
der in color, in effect, pro- 
vided a margin for the type. 

This resulted in a sufficient 
saving of space to get the 
cut, type and heading on 
the sheet, with the desired pyc. 
strength of border to make 
the label stand out — also, 
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1.— Only the fine inner rule, which adds a finishing touch to the design, 
makes this cover more than the simplest demonstration of the bled 
border, the distinction and effectiveness of which are 
clearly manifest in this reproduction. 


“look like something.” Perhaps, for the benefit of some of 
our readers, it is well to define a bled border. Such a border 
is one that prints right up to the edge of the sheet. The term 
bled comes from the fact that to avoid even the slightest evi- 
dence of the stock showing at the edges. as would be brought 
about by variations in the paper or in feeding, the border is 
customarily made a trifle larger than the sheet, which is 
trimmed to size after being printed. This trimming off of some 
of the border suggests the term bleeding. It is obvious, of 
course, that in cards and other small forms where there is no 
extension of the sheet to 
which the treatment does 
not apply, such, for instance, 
as is provided by the back 
two pages of a cover, the 
stock must be cut larger to 
allow space for the guides 
and grippers. Sometimes 
the stock is cut just a 
trifle larger than the final 
trimmed size is to be, but, 
more frequently — to avoid 
the waste of such an exten- 
sion, which is thrown away 
—the stock is cut double 
size and the sheet turned. 
To save space is just 
one of the functions of the 
bled border, however; it 
serves another quite as ef- 
fectually. Every composi- 
tor who is alive to his job 
is always seeking to give 
his work distinction,to make 
it stand out —in short, to 
make Bill Smith’s card un- 
like that of Tom Jones. 
Since cards are customarily 
printed without a border or 
with the conventional bor- 
der treatment, involving a 
margin both inside and out- 
side, the bled border pro- 
vides a third variation — an 
added trick in the composi- 
tor’s bag. It is a distinctive 
mode of ornamentation. 
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more, is most suitable for work executed in two 
colors, the border being, as is generally desir- 
able, in the weaker color. If applied to one- 
color work it should be where a lighter and 
weaker color than the customary black is em- 
ployed, as, of course, heavy rules in black are 
cheap looking and too strong to be in good taste. 
Furthermore, such borders are the conventional 
method of indicating death and mourning. 
Perhaps one of the largest uses of the bled 
border is on package labels, where an additional 
service is indicated. If the label is white and 
the paper of the envelope or other container is 
also white, the effect is as if printing on the 
envelope were not square. Now, we don’t say 
that it is desirable, or even excusable, to apply 
a label carelessly, even though it is of different 
color than the stock, but a label of different 
color than the envelope placed a trifle crooked 
is certainly preferable to one of the same color. 
In the second case two things instead of one 
are evident, and the printing of the label is 


Fic. 2.—Wide bled border, quite properly printed in a weak green-gray on every page of a brochure, square with the label. This is a small point, 


illustrating the possibilities of reverse zinc etchings in work of this nature. 


It now seems apropos to mention that plain, heavy rules 
make the best bled borders, although the “ linear ” or unit line 
is quite satisfactory (Fig. 3), especially where the lines run 
inward, at right angles to the particular side of the card or 
sheet on which they appear. The difficulty of using a border 
of decorative pattern is that it depends for good effect upon 
the pattern being complete; if part of it is trimmed off a 
blemish results. When such borders are used they should not 
be bled; but if printed at the exact edge of the card they 
give the effect of being bled. Considering the difficulty of 
cutting stock absolutely square, then printing perfectly square 
and, finally, of trimming off the extension for giving guide 
and gripper room, the risk of marring the work is generally 
too great to warrant the use of decorative pattern borders. 
We have, however, seen some very excellent work where orna- 
mental borders appear at the very edge of the stock. 

Since, therefore, the plan involves the desirability of plain 
rules, and since to be most successful they must have consid- 
erable weight — six-point or twelve-point — the plan, further- 
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Fic. 3.— So-called * linear ” border, which is well adapted to bleeding, especially if the lines are 
at right angles to the edges along which they appear, which, however, is not the 





of course, but attention to small things, remem- 
ber, is what makes excellence in big things. In either case the 
bled border sets the label off as an entity, and where label and 
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Fic. 4.—-A frequent modification of the bled-border idea, which adds a note 
of distinction and uncommon character and at the same time makes possible 
a more complete utilization of space. 
container are of different colors the border makes an effective 
line of division, often bringing two colors, those of the label 

paper and the envelope, into more pleasing rela- 
| tionship by the third color of the border, which 
may be consistent with either. 

A further angle of the bled-border idea is 
indicated when only a small panel containing 
the title appears in the color of the stock. Thus, 
the printing of this plate, in effect, makes it 
appear that the color of the stock is of that 
color and suggests — just suggests —that the 
title is a tipped-on label. This idea is very use- 
ful on self-covered booklets, as it gives the cover 
page the effect of being a colored stock, thereby 
|| more cover-like than would be any conventional 
‘||| design showing the stock to be white. Here, 
| indeed, is a very practical idea that has often 
| turned an ordinary piece of work into one out 
| | of the ordinary. 

While a border properly contemplates some- 
| thing that surrounds or encircles, like a fence, 
j|||||, the term in printing applies to bands across the 
| | top and bottom of a page, which “ border ” those 

i} edges (Fig. 4). Often, as in this case, more 

||; Space may be had for the matter of the page 
, by such a treatment, and the decorative and 


attention values of a border are retained. In a 
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similar manner such bands may appear along the left-hand 
edge of the card or sheet, which is merely a modification of the 
same idea, as shown in Fig. 5. 

However used, provided, of course, it is well used, the bled 
border gives the typographer additional opportunities for vary- 
ing the effect of his work, often with telling effect, either in 


Fic. 5.— Here the decorative border is given the effect of being bled, 
though actually no part of it is cut away, it being printed at the 
edge of the page. On one side of the page only it provides a further 
means of achieving that different effect for which compositors and 
designers are always striving. 
consequence of the distinction of the border in itself or of its 
making room for a more pronounced display of the features 
contained within. An old one, it is a trick nevertheless, and 


one that should be in the repertoire of every typographer. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES 


The manufacture of paper-cutting knives, the proper care 
and use of them, is an important subject, very little under- 
stood. In days gone by, the tempering was done by color of 
the fire or of the steel as it was being heated. Yet the state- 
ment is occasionally made, “‘ We don’t get as good knives as 
we used to.” Imagine for a moment several men making a 
certain grade of paper and testing it without the use of testing 
instruments; or in making colors to use the various ingre- 
dients in an indiscriminate manner — by the “I think so” 
method alone — expecting to get the same results today that 
they did yesterday. 

Good paper-cutting knives are finely finished and made 
according to exacting requirements. Perfect control of heat, 
whether that of forging, hardening or tempering, is essential. 
The best instruments are used to regulate and control the 
various heats. 

The manufacture of these knives begins with the manufac- 
ture of raw materials. Laboratory samples taken at random 
from shipments of steel are analyzed and tested for content, 
hardness and for surface defects. 

The methods of manufacture vary according to size and 
materials. For welded knives, the making of suitable forgings 
is the first process. These forgings are made by men of vast 
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experience and knowledge, high-priced, skilled labor. The 
furnaces necessary to make these forgings must be so regu- 
lated as to maintain an even temperature at all times. One 
can appreciate the fact that it requires considerable knowledge, 
very fine equipment, sensitive pyrometers and thermometers 
to record and control the heat. These furnaces have been 
kept constantly in good condition, so that the heat will not be 
affected by any outside influences. The weld must be perfect 
from one end to the other, or the knife will not stand up to the 
severe strain that is given on paper-cutting machinery. 

To make forgings for the large paper-cutting knives is 
a very particular work, one that can not be done by any ordi- 
nary mechanic, and is the very first process. These are then 
trimmed and sheared to approximate finished size, then rough- 
ground, hardened, tempered, rough-beveled, surface-ground to 
uniform thickness and finish, ground, drilled and beveled. At 
each step the knives are straightened and inspected for defects. 

To insure uniform welds, the steel must be of the very 
best, and the knife manufacturer to obtain these materials is 
compelled to pay a greater price per pound than does the user 
of ordinary steel and iron. 

After the forgings are made, many other steps are neces- 
sary before a knife is completed. There is the straightening 
to be done, the rough grinding, hardening and tempering, bevel- 
ing, slotting, drilling holes and finishing to measurements. Dur- 
ing any one of these stages of manufacture, defects are likely 
to develop. Then the process will have to be started all over 
again. And it is to the thorough inspection and checking of 
all work that the manufacturer owes his success. 

Some of the operations mentioned require considerable 
time, and all require the finest equipment, kept in perfect con- 
dition at all times. It will readily be seen that the grinding 
of the front and back sides of a knife, whether it is a thirty- 
inch knife or a 200-inch knife, requires the utmost precision. 

After all the work is done tests are made. A user can 
appreciate that these operations require days to complete. 

Prior to packing for shipping a final inspection and sclero- 
scope test for hardness and temper are made before the O. K. 
stamp is applied. This stamp is the guaranty behind which the 
manufacturer stands. 

Thorough investigation and experimenting along scientific 
lines, patiently and persistently, have demonstrated that cer- 
tain steel properly and correctly heat-treated in specially con- 
structed furnaces makes the best cutting knives suited for the 
cutting of paper and paperboard. 

If you receive a letter from the firm manufacturing your 
knives asking how a certain knife, shipped on a certain day, 
is working out, and if you can see that it is better than other 
knives furnished by them, it means that they are trying to give 
you a better knife, either by using a better steel or in treating 
it differently, and are asking for your opinion as much for your 
benefit as for their own.— Milwaukee Craftsman. 


THREE RULES PLUS ONE 


Some philosopher of business recently enunciated three 
general rules for making money: 

(1) Do something before others do it. 

(2) Do something others do not like to do. 

(3) Do something better than others do it. 

To the foregoing we may add at least one more: Save 
some money, for you can’t do much without it.— Selected. 


THE man who first took advantage of the general curiosity 
that was excited by a siege or a battle to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where the best puffs and 
powders were to be sold was undoubtedly a man of great 
sagacity and profound skill in the nature of man.—Dr. Johnson. 
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The London School of Printing 


By J. R. Rippe1t, Principal 


N¥ HE institution and work undertaken at 
Ys the London School of Printing and Kin- 
) dred Trades has created a deal of interest 
throughout the world. Requests for in- 
formation as to its inception and purpose 
have become so frequent that the follow- 
ing brief résumé may serve the dual object 
of providing helpful data to those inter- 
ested in educational schemes, and also place on record the 
early efforts of the founders of a school which has become 
world famed. The school is not a recent innovation — for over 
twenty-eight years it was known both at home and abroad as 
Saint Bride Printing School, and was one of the activities of 
Saint Bride Foundation (one of three foundations formed when 
the City of London Parochial Charities Act was passed in 
1883). The scheme for the Saint Bride Foundation was 
passed and approved by Queen Victoria in council on February 
23, 1891. Needless to say, the 
printing school formed the edu- 
cational side of the foundation, 
and in the beginning played a 
very minor part in the activities 
of that institution, having fewer 
than a hundred composing and 
machine students en its roll. 

For eighteen years the classes 
at Saint Bride were held only in 
the evenings. In 1912 the gov- 
ernors of the foundation, in con- 
junction with the local education 
authority, for the first time ap- 
pointed a whole-time principal. At that period the total num- 
ber of students was in the neighborhood of four hundred, but 
the numbers rapidly increased and new subjects were added 
to the curriculum. Suggestions were repeatedly made for the 
formation of day classes in composing, machine and lithog- 
raphy; but it was not until 1917 that opposition was over- 
come, and the unanimous support of all sections of the printing 
industry (both employers and employees) was secured: em- 
ployers agreeing to send their apprentices to the school during 
working hours for four hours a week, and pay their wages and 
fees while they were in attendance. This has now become a 
custom of the printing trades in London. It may be of interest 
to note that this arrangement preceded by about two years 
what is now known as the Fisher Education Act of 1919, which 
aimed at compulsory attendance at school for a certain number 
of hours a week during working hours. 

Despite the gloomy forecastings of false prophets who pre- 
dicted that this forward policy would not be successful, enrol- 
ments had to be stopped before the date of the opening of the 
new session owing to lack of accommodation. The following 
session the staff had to be doubled and the enrolment again 
exceeded the available accommodation, the same conditions 
prevailing up to the present time. 

The governors of Saint Bride failing to provide the addi- 
tional accommodation necessary for expansion, the Right Hon- 
orable Lord Riddell (now president of the school) called a 
meeting of representative men of the printing trades to discuss 
the position. He was whole-heartedly supported by W. How- 
ard Hazell, J.P., chairman of the school; T. E. Naylor, J.P., 
M.P., vice-chairman of the school; George Eaton Hart; Ed- 
ward Unwin; T. W. McAra, J.P., past chairman of the Saint 
Bride Printing School; and a number of other prominent men 
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The Home of the London School of Printing 


connected with the printing industry, all interested in the fur- 
therance of technical education for those employed in the 
printing crafts. 

The first suggestion was that a number of prominent print- 
ers should make a grant of money for the development of Saint 
Bride. Certain sums were promised, but the governors of Saint 
Bride Foundation made it known that they could not give fur- 
ther accommodation. The suggestion which ultimately mate- 
rialized was that the local education authority should be ap- 
proached with the object of urging it to provide the necessary 
facilities. Negotiations extended over a period of two years, 
promises of financial assistance being made to the education 
authority as a guaranty of good faith. The first request made 
by that body was that the trade should contribute £1,500 per 
annum. Later this was increased to £2,500 per annum, which 
was agreed to; but in practice the trade associations, in con- 
junction with individual firms, contribute close upon £3,000 per 
annum to the funds of the school, 
the rest being made up by grants 
from the Board of Education and 
the local education authority. 

After a good deal of investi- 
gation, a building, part of which 
was erected in 1784 for the Be- 
nevolent Society of St. Patrick, 
and which has special architec- 
tural features, was rented from 
the Duchy of Cornwall estate, 
thus the Prince of Wales is the 
landlord of the school building. 
Numerous alterations and addi- 
tions had. to be made; and when the school, then known as 
Saint Bride, with its seventeen hundred students. was trans- 
ferred in September, 1922, to 61 Stamford street, the building 
was far from complete and soon proved inadequate to meet 
the demands of those who desired to become students. The 
individual enrolments in session 1924-25 reached the total of 
twenty-three hundred, about one-half of whom are apprentices 
attending during working hours. 

The inadequacy of accommodation still retards progress, 
for, even with the additional facilities provided, it became 
necessary to secure classrooms in an adjacent school for eve- 
ning classes. In 1925 an additional story was erected. This 
was part of the original plan, which had been curtailed owing 
to questions of economy, and present evidence proves that even 
this additional accommodation will not meet the demands of 
all who would like to enroll. 

At the present time, applications for a whole-time course 
of instruction are received from all parts of the world. The 
curriculum embraces every branch of the craft. There are six 
main work-shop departments: Composing, with frames for 
fifty-six students; mechanical composing, with seven ma- 
chines; the letterpress machine classes, which caters for thirty- 
eight students; the stereotyping and electrotyping section, with 
its accommodation for twenty students; the lithographic de- 
partment, with classes for twenty-five students, and the book- 
binding, capable of taking twenty-eight students; to work at 
one time. The plant in the school is valued at approximately 
£35,000, the main portion of it being lent to the governing 
body. The school is fortunate in having so many friends who 
give their moral support and demonstrate interest in the work. 

The success of the school is undoubtedly due to what may 
rightly be called its utilitarian teaching. Students are taught 
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Views of Some Important Departments in the London School of Printing 


how to obtain the best results from the material at their dis- 
posal; but this must not be taken to mean that no attention 
is given to what is sometimes called the “artistic side of the 
craft.” This latter is clearly evidenced in the students’ work 
which is issued every year, and to the fact that when students 
of the school are in open competition, either in the theoretical 
examinations or in practical tests, they invariably head the list 
of awards. Last session students of the school secured all ten 
medals and special prizes awarded by the Worshipful Company 
of Stationers. 

A special feature is the course of whole-time instruction 
arranged for sons of master printers, which has for its object 
the providing of a preliminary training in sound, practical busi- 
ness methods before they enter the works. These young men 
are under the same discipline as the apprentices and have to 
undertake all classes of work, thus providing them with an 


excellent foundation for their future careers as master printers, 
which it is hoped will enable them to appreciate the technical 
details, which, when fully understood, make for harmonious 
working and a successful business. 

Students of the school sit for examinations conducted by 
the school, and the Stationers’ Company and Printing Industry 
Technical Board, a body composed of prominent printers nomi- 
nated by the printing trades’ organizations and the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers, provide the necessary financial assis- 
tance to conduct the examinations and provide prizes. The 
Stationers’ Company gives silver medals and money prizes for 
competition each year. 

What the “ educationist ” calls research is not overlooked. 
There is an excellent laboratory for the investigation of trade 
difficulties, where the practical solution of problems that are 
met in the works is painstakingly sought and, if possible, found. 
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Highly successful laboratory classes are held in connection 
with paper, science, color, ink and metallurgy. 

The qualification for enrolment in the school is that the 
applicant must be employed in the printing business. 

The school is in session for eleven months in the year and 
has over one hundred classes a week suited to the needs of the 
various sections of the printing and kindred trades. It is open 
each working day, except Saturday, from 9 a.m. until 9:30 
p.M., and has a staff of twenty-six whole-time and sixteen 
part-time instructors, each a recognized authority in his own 
particular branch, and possessing a wide practical experience 
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coupled with the desirable faculty of imparting his individual 
knowledge to those under his charge. 

The school is run on sound business lines — punctuality and 
regularity in attendance being insisted upon. It is a rule that 
if an applicant is unable to comply with these conditions he 
or she is not enrolled. Every piece of work produced is for 
some useful purpose. It stands for printing as it is understood 
in a commercial undertaking, and it is interesting to hear those 
who have seen other educational institutions at home and 
abroad affirm that the London School of Printing embodies 
within it a distinctive spirit of activity and interest in the work. 


Rollers and the Summer Season 


MITHIN recent years radical changes have 
been made in the manufacture of printers’ 
f) rollers, and the summer handicap of “ sog- 
giness ” and consequent interference with 
good printing has been greatly reduced. 
Rollers are now made of rubber and vul- 
canized oils. One of the newest is made 
with a core of moisture-impervious com- 
pound covered with a thin layer of special roller composition 
which possesses the required “tack” for distributing and 
transferring the ink to the form. There are, however, roller- 
makers whose printer-customers prefer rollers made from the 
usual formulas, and such users will very likely experience some 
trouble during the summer from changing temperature and 
humidity conditions. 

A fan device which is being successfully used by a number 
of printers directs a cooling breeze over the form rollers in 
order to prevent overheating of the rollers; and a pressman 
of a daring inventive trend is using form rollers with hollow 
stocks, or core, and with ball bearings in contact with a pipe 
through the hollow stocks through which a stream of cold water 
is circulated by a force pump. The purpose of this innovation 
is to keep the roller composition cool at the stock, as it is 
claimed that this is the point at which the heating of the 
composition really begins. 

A writer in one of the trade publications advises that a 
soggy roller be hung over the boiler in order to get rid of the 
excessive moisture. This is extravagant theorizing, as the only 
way a soggy roller hung over a boiler will ever dry out will 
be by the fire being extinguished under the boiler and a cool 
draft of dry air forced over the roller. Heat never dries out or 
hardens a roller. There is no way of converting a winter 
roller into a summer roller, or a summer roller into one suitable 
for the winter season. Well conducted printing establishments 
have rollers in three grades — summer, winter, and between 
seasons, and each grade should be reasonably pliable without 
being too soft or too hard. 

Frequently rollers that have a tendency to soften up while 
running may be saved from melting by changing the “ set ” 
against the form and distributors, or plate, and if properly 
reset may even run cool again. 

The melting or running down of a roller may be due to 
several causes. The rollers may have been cast on a stock 
with crooked bearings, which causes a wabble and makes even 
setting impossible. It may be set with a different degree of 








pressure against the form and vibrator, which causes a varia- 
tion in the radius of the roller and results in a constant agita- 
tion of the mass of the composition, thereby producing heat, 
which, in turn, softens the roller and ultimately ends in its 
running down. 
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A roller may be set harder at one end than at the other, 
and this will cause a disturbance of the surface speed, with 
consequent overheating. Each roller must be set independently 
of all others, and they should not be interchanged indiscrimi- 
nately. When a change is made the “ set ” should be carefully 
examined. The degree of contact between the rollers and the 
form, or the rollers and the vibrator, or plate, will depend 
entirely upon the degree of perfectness in the casting. A roller 
that is cast ‘‘ out of true” must be set so that the lowest point 
of depression will be in contact with the form and the vibrator 
The degree of contact at the lowest point of depression may 
show a streak of ink one-eighth of an inch wide, while at some 
other point the streak may have a width of one-quarter inch, 
or more; but this can not be avoided. 

Opinion is divided as to the proper width of the streak 
of ink that should show on a correctly set roller; that depends 
upon the kind of form on the press. For the general run of 
forms, the showing of a streak three-sixteenths of an inch wide 
usually indicates a properly set roller. The set of the rollers 
and its relation to the prevention of overheating is of vital im- 
portance, and must be duly regarded. 

Another factor in the overheating of rollers is the “ tack ” 
or pull in the ink, and the speed of the press. It may not be 
desirable to change the ink, but often the necessity exists of 
completing the run, and when this can be done by the use 
of a softer ink there is nothing else to do. A small quantity 
of standard reducer worked well into the ink may meet the 
requirements, and should be tried as an experiment. 

So, after all is stated, the summing up of our suggestions 
is to set the rollers lightly and evenly, and soften the ink. 

Sometimes pressmen are alarmed during the summer sea- 
son by rollers sweating; but this should not give any trouble. 
The moisture on the roller does not come from the inside, 
but simply represents the difference in temperature of the 
roller composition and the atmosphere, which, surcharged 
with moisture owing to excessive humidity, deposits this mois- 
ture on the roller. A soggy roller does not sweat, but absorbs 
moisture. A sweating roller should be “ sheeted” or worked 
lightly, and often proves to be the best seasoned in the press. 


CHURCHES ARE STILL ADVERTISING 


When a prosperous merchant or manufacturer thinks that 
he or his product is too well known to need further advertising 
he should consider the churches. Even a well-known church 
still rings its bell every Sunday. The Christian religion has 
been in existence now for nearly two thousand years, but theré 
are still millions of people in the world who have never hear 
of it. And so churches are still advertising — Printers’ Ini 
Monthly. 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author ‘“ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 9 


AUTOMATIC BRONZING MACHINES.— In Lesson No. 7 we 
learned that ‘‘ the modern way of bronzing is by bronzing ma- 
chines connected directly to the press.” This has proved a 
rather insufficient way of disposing of an important operation. 
Bronzing now has become one of the big operations in print- 
ing, especially in label work. The estimator, therefore, must 
know not only what bronzed work costs to produce, but also 
the most efficient way to do it. A big part of this lesson will 
be devoted to the automatic machines on which bronzing now 
is done in the label shops, including lithograph plants. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a double conveyor which takes the sheets 
from the cylinder, feeds them to a bronzer and returns them 
from the bronzer to the extension delivery of the press, where 
they are stacked. The conveyor was invented in the shop 


of R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, label printers and lithog- 
raphers, and has proved a great labor saver. The production 
of the bronzer is the same as of the press; in other words, the 
bronzer will produce as many bronzed sheets as the press will 
print. The conveyor is manufactured by H. B. Rouse & Co., 
Chicago. 

Fig. 2 represents a Milwaukee bronzer connected to a 
Miehle vertical press. As this bronzer is made in sizes twenty- 
seven, thirty-five, fifty-one and sixty-seven inches, it also can 
be connected to cylinder presses of corresponding sizes. It is 
unique in that it has a flat bed without grippers, thus feeding 
the sheets directly from the press by tape conveyors. The 
tape conveyor is an integral part of the bronzer, allowing for 
a quick change from one machine to another. It is mounted 





Fic. 1.—The Rouse double conveyor between press and bronzer. Sheets (1) pass out of the press onto tapes, are automatically fed into the bronzer and on another 
set of tapes (2) carried back to the extension delivery, where they are jogged and stacked. The bronzing operation is automatic from start to finish. 


















on a portable platform with ball-bearing casters, thus reducing 
makeready time considerably. Half an hour, however, should 
be charged against the jobs for changing the bronzer from one 
press to another. 

The bronze is applied to the sheets by two pads moving 
back and forth over the sheet by means of cam action. The 


















Fic. 2.— Milwaukee bronzer directly connected to Miehle vertical press. 







waste bronze is removed by belts traveling in opposite direc- 
tion to the sheet, supplemented by dusting rollers which 
remove any surplus bronze still adhering to the sheets after 
passing the belts. This waste bronze is collected in a box 
mounted on the machine, and can be used over and over 
again. The speed of the bronzer is limited only by the speed 
of the press; it will produce bronzed sheets as fast as any 
one of the fast automatic presses. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a Fuchs & Lang Company bronzing ma- 
chine connected to a Kelly press. These machines are driven 



























Fic. 3.— Fuchs & Lang bronzer directly connected to Kelly press. 






by sprocket chains or other positive drive, so that the two 
machines are always in time; if the press is slowed down the 
bronzing machine is slowed down, or vice versa. 

Fig. 4 represents a bronzing machine connected by con- 
veyor to an offset press. As the offset and other lithographic 
presses deliver the sheets just above the floor level and the 
intake of the bronzing machine is at the top, a slanting tape 
conveyor for the sheets is provided, driven by sprocket chain 
in unison with the press. On presses with extension delivery 
similar conveyors carry the sheets to the bronzing machines. 
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Fig. 5 illustrates the St. George bronzing machine. It is 
a machine of English manufacture, coming in widths of seven, 
fifteen, sixteen, twenty-four, thirty-two and forty inches. It 
will bronze, burnish and dust most work in one operation at 
the rate of 2,500 sheets an hour, according to the efficiency of 
the operator. One of the smaller machines may be placed 
between two jobbers, and with one girl to feed will bronze, 
burnish and dust the sheets as fast as they are sized or 
printed on the jobbers. 

ENVELOPE PRINTING.—Twenty to twenty-five years ago 
envelope printing was one of the big lines of the printer’s 
business. But it has been lost completely, or nearly so. First 
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Fic. 4.— Bronzing machine connected by conveyor to offset press. 


the government stepped in, furnishing printed envelopes at 
prices with which it was impossible for the printers to com- 
pete. Then came the envelope manufacturer who took what 
the government had left. Practically all orders of any size 
(ten thousand or over) are mill printed. Even the printer 
himself, with idle machinery in abundance, sends his big 
envelope orders to the mill because the mill can print them 
much more cheaply. As the best of Gordon presses can not 
produce more than twelve hundred to thirteen hundred enve- 


Fic. 5.—The St. George bronzer. 


lopes an hour, and as the hour rates of these presses mounted 
to $1.50, it was easily seen that this part of the printer’s busi- 
ness was doomed. 

But, as usual, the inventive genius of the American me- 
chanic came to the rescue, producing automatic envelope 
presses with production of from ten thousand to twenty thou- 
sand an hour, according to the kinds of envelopes required. 
Two of these machines are described below. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the Gowdy automatic envelope press. It 
prints from type, slugs or curved plates, and takes any size 
envelope from No. 3 to No. 11 commercial. With one man to 
run it its hour cost is about $2.50. It has an average produc- 
tion of 12,500 an hour, but it can produce as high as 18,000 of 
No. 6 of medium weight. It prints on the face of the envelope. 
Makeready time is about the same as on the Gordons. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the Post automatic envelope press. It 
prints with the flap automatically opened and closed, from 
type. slugs or curved plates, at a speed of ten to twenty thou- 
sand an hour according to size, kind and weight. Range of 
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sizes is 5’s to 11’s commercial, 7%’s, Baronials and hairnet 
envelopes. It prints on the flap as well as on the face (corner 
card or full width). Hour costs about $2.50. Makeready 
time required is the same as on Gordons. 


The Printers of Abilene 
PartV 
Thomas was at the breakfast table when the telephone bell 
rang. Earl Tandler was on the line. * You had better hurry 
cown to the office as fast as you can,” Earl said. “I have a 
urprise for you.” 
* Well, what is it?” Thomas demanded. 
“Something about the General Printing Company,” Earl 
replied, “ but it can wait until you come down. Only hurry. 


Fic. 6.— Gowdy automatic envelope press. 


I called you last night. and would have told you then, but I 
couldn’t find you.” 

When Thomas arrived at the office, he at once went to 
Tandler’s desk. ‘ Well, what’s your surprise?” he said. 

“Tt’s Ross Brewster himself who has made a bid for the 
General plant —through Mrs. Brewster and Dick Young. 
Dick is the bidder of record; but the money will be furnished 
by Mrs. Brewster with the intention of having the business 
turned over to Ross as soon as the storm has blown over.” 

“ How do you happen to know all this?” Thomas wanted 
all the facts; not that he distrusted his superintendent, but 
because he wanted to convince himself that the statements 
made were based on facts, not merely on gossip. 

‘My source of information may remain a secret for a 
while yet; but I can assure you that it is reliable. When I 
tell you that my oldest boy is engaged to Elizabeth Brewster 
you'll perhaps understand that the information comes from a 
first-hand source.” 

“Hm. That makes matters more intricate, to say the 
least, although not entirely hopeless. But it may change our 
plans,’ Thomas concluded. ‘ What is the idea, do you know? ” 

“To get Brewster into the business again. He has spent 
his whole life in the printing business in this city. Printing 
is part of his life. He would not be content to live away 
from presses and type. He failed in the business, to be sure; 
but he evidently thinks he can come back. Dick Young has 
always been loyal to Brewster, and Brewster has confidence in 
him. If Dick gets hold of the plant, Brewster can manage it, 
even from a distance. It may be his intention to come back 
and square up his debts. He can if he is given reasonable time.” 

“Where is he now? ” 

“T have no idea. That’s something Mrs. Brewster has 
refused to discuss, even with her daughter. But he is not far 
away; you may rest assured about that.” 
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“ Suppose Dick Young does not get hold of the General 
plant, what will happen then? Will Brewster finance him in 
a new plant?” 

“ Possibly. If he is as interested in the printing business 
in Abilene as I think he is, he surely will. He may even con- 
sider it easier to build a new business from the ground up. 
Sometimes it is. It is no child’s play to bring a corpse to 
life.” 

“Then what does he want the General plant for? 
corpse, all right.” 

“ Probably for the same reason as we want it. Brewster is 
no fool. He knows well enough that if a new plant is started 
it will mean fierce competition from the beginning, another 
possibility of failure, so to speak. With the old plant under 
his control, he may figure on his old customers coming back; 
that will give him a good start. His former failure may be 
used as an argument for better prices, even for more business, 
as there is always a spark of sympathy smoldering in every 
man.” 

“Tf that is the case,’ Thomas reflected, “ our whole plan 
is up in the air. If Brewster wants to come back, there is not 
a printer in Abilene, with the possible exception of Tom Clark, 
who will not give him a helping hand; bygones are bygones, 
as far as we are concerned. We lost a lot of money through 
Brewster’s foolishness, but that may all be forgiven; we 
could probably also get hold of his old plant at a reasonable 

price, but would this help us any? Let’s call on Mrs. Brew- 

ster and make her an offer, or perhaps a suggestion.” 
“That’s a fine idea, Ed. I appreciate your good will 
and what you have done for me. It would have been the 
chance I’ve been looking for all my life; but I believe in 
fair play. If we can do anything to help Ross Brewster come 
back, it is more than human for us to do so. It is human to 
fall; it’s divine to help the fallen to rise. But don’t misunder- 
stand me; my future relations with the Brewsters through my 
boy have not influenced me in this matter.” 

On the way to the Brewster home they called at the office 
of the receiver for the General Printing Company. 

“Harry,” Thomas said, as soon as they were seated, 
“yesterday I told you that I’d bring you our answer regarding 
the General Printing Company’s plant before noon today.” 

“You mean you were to give me an offer for the plant,” 
Lowbridge injected. 

“No. I mean just what I say. The answer is that an 
offer will be made as soon as we have had a chance to 


It's a 


Fic. 7.--The Post envelope press. 


appraise the plant. 
inventory.” 

“ Better than that, Ed; we can furnish you with an 
up-to-date appraisal, complete and reliable in every detail. We 
do not expect you to consider this appraisal as the final word, 
but it will give you a fair basis from which to work.” 

“In that case we'll file with you a sealed bid before the end 
of the week. I suppose the other bidder has filed his already.” 


I suppose you can furnish us with an 
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“No, not yet. But it will be on file when you bring us 
yours.” 

Mrs. Brewster was ready to receive her visitors when they 
arrived, having been notified in advance from Thomas’s office. 

“ Madam,” said Thomas, as soon as the preliminaries had 
been attended to, “ we have not come to pry into your affairs; 
rather we have come as friends to offer our help. Yesterday 
the printers of Abilene raised money to buy the General Print- 
ing Company’s plant and intended to do so. Today we learn 
that you will make an offer for the plant through Dick Young, 
evidently for the purpose of getting your husband back into 
the printing business in Abilene. Am I right? ” 

Mrs. Brewster looked from one to the other of her call- 
ers, somewhat surprised. “I thought you said you had not 
come to pry into my affairs,” she said, leveling her eyes at 
Thomas. 

“You misunderstand me, Madam,” Thomas answered. 
“Tt is not my intention to pry into your affairs. I asked you 
if I was right in my statement, not because I wanted to know 
what you and your husband are doing, but because if I was 
not right you would not be interested in what I had to say. If 
1 was right, however, I have a proposition to make that may 
be of benefit to you.” 

““ What is that proposition, please? ” 

“Then you are interested? ” 

“Naturally. Any woman would be interested in a propo- 
sition of benefit to herself — especially if it also concerned 
her husband.” 

“ Then I was right? ” Thomas demanded. 

If he had intended to catch her off guard, he was mistaken. 
She did not betray her feelings by a single motion. Her look 
was as indifferent as if the whole matter did not concern her 
at all. “On that score I’ve said as much as I care to before 
1 know what your proposition is,” she said calmly. 

“To avoid any possible misunderstanding and to come to 
the point at once’ — Thomas looked Mrs. Brewster in the 
eye, with a reassuring smile on his lips — “ our proposition is 
simply this: If Mr. Brewster wants to come back to the print- 
ing business of Abilene, let me assure you that the other print- 
ers will meet him with open arms and help him all they can. 
What we have already done to get control of the General 
plant will be forgotten. We have promised Lowbridge, as 
receiver, to make an offer for the plant before the end of the 
week. This will be done; but you may believe me that this 
offer will be made in the interest of Mr. Brewster. Only 
this we ask of Mr. Brewster —and I believe he will readily 
see our point: he must abide with the agreement we have made 
among ourselves that each shop handle a certain class of work 
— specialize, as it is called.” Thomas related in detail what 
the arrangement was and how such a course would benefit not 
only the printers, but the printing buyers as well. “We 
expect Mr. Brewster to agree with us — for his own good, if 
for nothing else.” 

While Thomas was talking, Mrs. Brewster’s coldness had 
gradually disappeared. Such a show of genuine friendliness 
invited her confidence in full measure, possibly also a recipro- 
cal action. 

“Why, Mr. Thomas,” she said, “ I’m sorry I let my feeling 
of suspicion get the best of me. I had no intention to be rude; 
but you know how it is when one is in trouble; even the best 
of motives will be misunderstood and the most friendly acts 
will be questioned. You understand my position, Mr. Thomas, 
I’m sure.” 

“Of course, I do, Mrs. Brewster, and I don’t blame you.” 

“As far as Mr. Brewster is concerned you need have no 
fear. He has had his lesson. All he wants to come back for is 
to clear his name and as far as possible pay up his debts. It 
will be uphill work, I’m sure; but I’m also sure that it can 
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be done if he is given reasonable help by those directly con- 
cerned. To pay debts so foolishly incurred is no pleasure; but 
a man’s good name is at least worth the effort. Without pre- 
suming to speak directly for Mr. Brewster, I will give you 
my word that he will not oppose anything that is to the best 
interest of the industry. That’s the best promise I can give 
you at present. I'll tell Mr. Brewster what has happened be- 
tween us, and I’m sure I’ll have his consent to agree to such 
an arrangement.” 

“Thank you, Madam. Your promise is sufficient. 
act accordingly, with your interests guiding our action.” 

“T know you will, and I thank you both for myself and 
for my husband.” 

““T may have overstepped my authority in this matter,” 
Thomas said, as they reached the sidewalk; ‘“ but I believe 
we took the only course open to us as gentlemen and fellow 
printers. It may require diplomacy and tact to make the 
others see things as we do, but I believe it can be done. It 
surely will be to the interest of the printers of Abilene.” 


We'll 


Gambling Printers 

Many printers who do not think of throwing dice or playing 
poker will take a chance on estimating a book when they do 
not know how many pages it is to contain or how many copies 
are wanted. In shooting craps or playing poker you do have 
a chance for an even break, unless the dice are loaded or the 
dealer is a shark. But in bidding on a job when you do not 
know what you are bidding on, there is not the slightest chance 
of breaking even. At one of our recent meetings, one of our 
members told of an experience he had the other day. The 
prospective customers did not know how many books or how 
many pages, and yet they wanted an estimate on its cost. Our 
member refused to give an estimate on any such information, 
and after telling why, he walked out. Naturally you would 
think that would be the last of it for him. But a few days later 
they were in to see him and told him they had come to the 
conclusion he was right and that they believed he could save 
them money on the job and at the same time make a little 
himself, because he knew what he was doing. It pays to let 
the customer know you are not a gambling printer. It may 
cost you the loss of a job occasionally, but you will not lose 
any very desirable customers by being frank and honest with 
them in this kind of deal. Better to let the job go than to 
gamble with it —St. Joseph Valley Typothetae Weekly Bulletin. 


Avoid Waste in Catalogue Making 

Much thought should be given to the page size of the cata- 
logue, says General Topics. Many advertisers do not give to 
this phase the consideration it deserves. No small amount 
of money is thrown away every time a catalogue is let. The 
waste on one sheet of paper does not seem much, but on one 
ream or five reams money vanishes. Below is a small table 
showing size of page and size sheets that may be used without 


waste. This may help some of our readers. We use thirty- 
two pages as a basis: 
6 by 9 ........Sheet used 25 by 38 inches 
6340by 1G. ccusosws Sheet used 28 by 42 inches 
734 by 1058.20.65. Sheet used 32 by 44 inches 
834 by 11565.....42 Sheet used 36 by 48 inches 
0. MpyA2? osc2ec8s Sheet used 38 by 50 inches 


It 1s one thing to write a piece of good copy, but an entirely 
separate thing to transform it into an attractive printed page. 
And it is this transformation, which must take place before 
copy becomes advertising, that is the job of advertising typog- 
raphy.—Everett R. Currier. 
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Under this head wiil be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Roy D. France, Chardon, Ohio.—I have greatly 
enjoyed your letter and find your experiences as a 
foreman quite like my own, especially as concerns 
the purchase of equipment. Publishers who are 
not practical printers are all very much alike; they 
rejoice when necessity demands a new press, folder 
or stitcher, doubtless because these things intimately 
concern increased production and make the shop 
look bigger. They forget that type is at the grass 
roots of it all, the cheapest thing they buy and the 
item most essential to quality, which, on the aver- 
age, is the thing that necessitates more presses, fold- 
ers and other equipment. Your work is well 
arranged and sensibly displayed; you have men- 
tioned the only fault of any consequence in a large 
sense, the lack of good job type. Century, Chelten- 
ham Bold and the light-face modern letter you use 
so frequently do not have the modest decorative 
quality essential to general display printing. In 
short, even as arranged, some of your work would 
be decidedly high class if the types were of the 
better design, like Caslon, Garamond or Goudy Old 
Style, the last named being one of the best all- 
around job faces now available. We shall be glad 
to see more of your work, especially after you have 
obtained the new type, as we 
know it will then be mighty fine. 

THe Davis Press, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.—-The Wal- 
lace-Barnes Company catalogue 
is one of the handsomest, most 
impressive and best printed high- 
grade books of its kind we have 
seen in months. We wish it 
were possible to reproduce the 
book in all the glory of its 
golden cover with black printing 
featured by a really artistic half- 
tone print of a couple of springs, 
tipped on. It is really remark- 
able what some of the better 
commercial photographers and 
engravers are doing nowadays 
with prosaic things like steel 
springs, crockery and the like, 
which would seem impossible of 
illustrative treatment other than 
the usual cold, hard mechanical 
character. The Bristol bank 
booklet, though decidedly dif- 
ferent, is of equal merit. It has 
the dignity of effect and the 
quality essential to properly rep- 
resent a bank on its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. We think 
these booklets represent high- 
water mark in your typography 
and design, as we remember past 
work, but the beautiful printing 
is simply consistent with past 
work we have seen. 

Lockwoop Barr, New York 
city.— We quite agree with your 
statement that despite the im- 
provement made in most kinds 
of printing in recent years the 
annual reports of large corpora- 
tions remain quite generally as 
they were in the early nineties. 
It is true, as you state, that 
there is perhaps nothing so hard 
to make pleasing to the eye as a 
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accountants. It is also true, as you have shown in 
the several reports of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, that such annual reports may be made pleas- 
ing by good choice of type and paper, and by 
pleasing, well arranged typography. Consistent in 
excellence with the reports is the advertisement for 
the April financial magazines, drawn and _ lettered 
by T. M. Cleland. It is a fine thing to have such 
an important corporation as General Motors setting 
such a fine example in taste and giving such an 
adequate representation of the importance of an 
industry by its printing and advertising. 

CHar_Les W. Epwarps, Washington, D. C.— It 
is refreshing, to say the least, after seeing blot- 
ter after blotter filled to the brim with large 
bold-face types, to come upon yours, in which the 
type matter is relatively small, in good style and 
set off with liberal white space. We are of the 
opinion that the feeling upon taking up your blot- 
ter simply expresses that of people generally, and, 
as a consequence, your blotter will enjoy a great 
welcome. 

C. F. Rucaser, Galeton, Pennsylvania.— ‘“ Re- 
sponsible Helpfulness ” is in general a very attrac- 
tive booklet. We should prefer to see the text set 
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in old style and in slightly larger size, which was 
possible, but the layout is very good and the face 
used is a readable one, nevertheless. Our point is 
that the typography lacks the “class” of the lay- 
out and the papers used. 

SUPERIOR PRINTING Company, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota.— Though a little choppy — that is, scat- 
tered in arrangement — your blotter in Cooper 
Black is effective, though not attractive. 

Cuimes’ Press, Los Angeles, California.— 
‘“* Beautiful Los Angeles,” in Goudy Old Style, is a 
clean-looking, attractive and impressive _ blotter. 
The treatment of the illustration of the large 
building, printed in a light gray tint (it seems here 
by lamplight), seems to emphasize it by contrast 
and makes the ensemble more agreeable. If the 
cut were printed in black ink it would be “ hard,” 
also too prominent. 

W. B. Neat, Albany, Georgia.—The high school 
annual is one of the finest we have seen this year. 
It plainly shows that cheapness was not a consid- 
eration in determining any detail. The presswork 
is high class. The only thing about the bouok that 
suggests a need of improvement is the title page, 
which is well arranged in attractive type faces. 
The rules, however, seem too 
heavy in relation to the type. 
The cover and end leaf stock of 
mottled green and gold is hand- 
some and of such quality as to 
establish considerable worth for 
the whole book. 

Witiiam Laker, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia.—The blotters you send are 
unusually effective in display and 
are set in very good taste, too. 
We suggest that you guard 
against the tendency toward 
creating too many spots in your 
display work; that is, too many 
outstanding features. Two or 
three features, such as display 
lines, cuts, ornaments, etc., are 
about all any piece of advertis- 
ing display should have. 

JoHN GREENE, Deputy Public 
Printer, Washington, D. C.—We 
consider the menu featured by a 
portrait of Franklin on the 
first page very good in main 
essentials and especially praise- 
worthy because executed by 
apprentices of short training. 
We have never admired the 
style followed in the arrange- 
ment of the main display on the 
first page, where one large ini- 
tial ‘‘ covers’? two or three 
lines. This is particularly no- 
ticeable when the group is in 
old English type, like this one, 
which prohibits setting in capi- 
tals the remainder of the word 
of which the initial is part, as 
can be done with roman and as 
seems essential to properly mark 
the word related to the initial. 
The inside pages are real good; 
in fact, the type work and the 
wide bled border, printed in a 
tint, are excellent features. The 
top margin, however, is too 
wide and the bottom one is too 


lations, approximating closely title here given them than the presentation of their cards. Both these men have gotten narrow. The boys should be 
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final page the type is too small, so small as to 
suggest making the border much narrower in order 


that larger type might be used. The use of Copper- 
plate Gothic for the title is also unfortunate; it does 


not have the grace which seems essential to a page 

about Franklin, and, furthermore, it is inconsistent 

in design with the Cheltenham Old Style body. 
James H. Jounson, Greenville, South Carolina. 

—The Woodside Bank blotters are unusually good. 
THE FRANKLIN Press, Beatrice, Nebraska.— 

The letterhead is first class in design, quite striking 

as a result of the large size of type used. It is not 

offensive, because the type is light and the design 

is printed in a rather light blue instead of the 

customary black. In printing a border of loose and 

open form, like that of this letterhead, there is 

less resistance to the pressure in the middle of the 

sides than at the corners. Conse- 

quently this should be compensated 

for in makeready, or the corners 

will come up weak. We consider 

your use of the apostrophe in the 

word ‘“ Printer”? — making it sin- 


blotter. 





Note the space around the top; 


Tana raat aera a ator aero. 


Se5eGd 


the word 


“Ink” crowds the border quite closely, whereas 
there is a great amount of white space at the ends 


of the line. 


There should be better uniformity. 


Avoid having several adjacent lines of display, like 
those immediately below the date line, mear the 


length. 
to important historical 


same length. There should cither be a wide enough 
difference 
effect of grace, through pleasing contour, or they 
should be squared up; 
The fact that not one of the lines relating 


in length of lines to give groups an 


that is, all made the same 
dates 


events of different 


is punctuated is very bad. 


Black. 


Tue Gantz Press, Tacoma, Washington.—Your 
work is mighty fine. 
Humphrey label, composed throughout in Cooper 
In consequence of the great strength of 


We very much admire the 





gular possessive — is correct, as the 
term is general and collective. 

Tue BuNGE-EMERSON COMPANY, 
Denver, Colorado.— Specimens of 
your latest contribution to this 
department are uniformly good. 
Excellent type faces, usually Caslon 
Old Style, are simply, yet effec- 
tively arranged and _ beautifully 
printed. Colors, where used, are 
pleasing and harmonious. 

BarBER-Etiis_ Limitep, Brant- 
ford, Canada.—The portfolio of 
examples of your steel die embossed 
stationery forms is representative of 
the finest quality in this line. 

GrorceE J. Borscu, New Orleans, 
Louisiana.—While the text pages of 
the catalogue for Woodward Wight 
& Co. are just ordinary in the 
typographical treatment the print- 
ing is very good indeed. We regret 
the general use of “ gothic’ (sans 
serif) for the heads. If one of the 
better bold-face romans — Goudy 
Bold or Cloister Bold, for instance 
— had been used the typographical 
effect would have been much better, 
particularly if the heads were set 
in upper and lower case. The 
cover design in colors on blue Velu- 
met stock is handsome and impres- 
sive, and is thoroughly appropriate 




















to the business, that of marine 
supplies. 

FABER Cleveland, Ohio. 
from the blotter 
entitled “Ink” that your equip- 
ment and experience are limited. 
We suggest, right at the start, that 
you obtain one of the several goo 
books on the subject of design as 
it relates to typography and study 
the subject assiduously. Better to 


PREss, 
—It is evident 


use no rules at all than such worn 
and ill fitting ones as those of this 





Interesting, impressive and at the same time attractive initial page of a folder by 
the Typographic Service Company, Los Angeles, California. f 
colors, the original is, of course, far more attractive than our 


one-color reproduction suggests. 








RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


In soft and pleasing 
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THE BASKERVILLE PRESS, INC., 4404 SOUTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Missouri. 


this type you have shown excellent judgment in 
printing the label in a light blue, which removes it 
farther from the commonplace and ordinary. In- 
deed, the impression is such that one does not feel 
the need of a second color in order to make the 
effect striking, as any label should be. The little 
memo. heading is likewise interesting, and refresh- 
ing in the manner of its layout, as well as in the 
colors used. 

THE BASKERVILLE Press, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
All specimens in your latest package are good; they 
measure up to the standard of the finest work we 
receive. Since the arrangements are invariably sim- 
ple and uninvolved the work goes to show how 
important is the matter of type equipment, although, 
as your work demonstrates, the selection and use 
of papers and inks are also important essentials 
to fine printing. We are reproduc- 
ing two interesting examples. 

L. B. Lamsert, Ashboro, North 
Carolina.—The cards for Mr. Carr 
are neat and tastefully printed, 
although they would be more so if 
type more appropriate and of bet- 
ter design than the gray-tone Chel- 
tenham Bold had been used. 

Ransom PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Moline, Illinois. —- The _ booklet, 
“Why Weigle?” is treated in a 
unique and_ effective manner, 
although we do not like the Par- 
sons when set wholly in capitals, as 
used for the title on the cover, or 
the fact that an initial ““W” is 
used for both lines. We realize 
this idea is often followed, but see 
nothing of merit about it to com- 
pensate for the effect of confusion 
it creates. These two lines also 
appear too smail for the size of 
the booklet page and the space 
available above the cut for the 
title. The first two pages on the 
inside, as composed in large sizes of 
Pabst capitals, are also somewhat 
confusing; they would be better 
if arranged in lower-case, and in 
smaller sizes. The arrangement of 
these lines is interesting because 
striking and informal. We do not 
like the cover of the other Weigle 
booklet at all, as it seems so utterly 
lacking in unity and grace of form 
The inside pages of both booklets 
are very good indeed and your let- 
terhead in the excellent Goudy Old 
Style face is likewise good, although 
the yellow used for the border 
is too weak and light to show clearly 
the pattern of the border. A light 
brown would have been far better: 
it would have brought out the de- 
tail of the border. It is a gool 
point to remember that brown is a 
most versatile color; it provides 
excellent contrast with black and 
may be used in either large or small 
areas. Bright colors can not be 
used satisfactorily in large areas, 
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YULETIDE JEWELS 
OF DISTINCTION 






A Noteworthy 

(olleétion of Exclusive 

(reations in Platinum 
and Precious Stones 











By 
HENRY BIRKS & SONS 


LIMITED 
' \ Diamond Merchants 
' Goldsmiths « Silversmiths 


Curistmas 1924 














Sautoir Pendant of diamonds and platinum, 
featuring a superb black opal. 










stiff pace for competition across the border. t i r 1 k 1 
review on this page, which all who see this should read, is consistent in excellence, also unique and decidedly appropriate. 















and tints can not be used in small areas effectively, ernment Printing Office is interesting, appropriate and lilies—- are employed. The text relating to 
hence the advantage of a good brown if there is a and ‘catchy’ as a result of the clever manner in Easter adds a value to the piece that, in spreading 
question as to the right color, coverage considered. which appropriate illustrations — rabbits, chicks useful information, is decidedly praiseworthy. It 
Tue Ronatps Company, Liitep, Montreal, represents an idea that might be applied tomany 
Quebec.— ‘‘ Yuletide Jewels” is one of the menu forms, and could be used with good effect 
most pleasing and impressive hard-bound book- on other than special days; some interesting 
lets we have seen. The cover of interesting story might well be related in every issue of 
figured paper, the design being mistletoe leaves the menu. 
in silver, and berries in white, on black paper, AxEL EpWArRD SAHLIN, East Aurora, New 
is one of the most pleasing of its kind we have York.— Consistent with your past work, the 
seen. But all the merit is not in the cover; specimens in the package most recently sent us 
the text pages are of unusually pleasing typog- are interesting and high grade in all respects. 
raphy and the halftone prints of jewelry, Good papers and pleasing colors of ink are 
printed with black backgrounds and then tipped always characteristic of your work. 
onto the antique buff paper of the body of the EcoNoMY PRINTING ComPANyY, Newark, New 
book, create an effect of unusual quality. Jersey.—The cover of the booklet, ‘“‘ The Ring- 
“Jack and Billy’ is also a very interesting leader,” is pleasing as a result of the attractive 
booklet of the same character, with just a few colors used and is striking in the manner in 
pages, yet bound after the fashion of larger which rings are printed in tint at regular inter- 
volumes. It is not quite so rich and impres- vals over the page to form a pattern background. 
sive as the Birks book, but one that any one PIONEER PUBLISHING CoMPANy, Bemidji, 
will take up with a great deal more than usual Minnesota. Except for the use of Parsons 
satisfaction. The candy box labels are excel- display in one or two instances we like your 
lent, particularly the one entitled ‘‘ The Jewel job specimens very much. The display and 
Box,” in which, against a black background, arrangement are sensibly thought out and are 
lettering appears in white and red, and scrolled simple in form. The idea of stitching a pad 
bands in gold, like the brass bands on old- of memo. sheets to your blotter is an effective 
time chests. Not the least of the virtues of one, which other readers might sometimes adopt. 
this box cover is that the black ink is dull: T. W. Lee, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Job- 
this avoids a certain effect of cheapness that work specimens are excellent in all details and 
would attend the use of glossy black. are thoroughly satisfactory for the purpose. 
STANLEY B. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio.— It is They are mighty good value for your customers, 
good to see some of your blotters once more. considering that they are of a kind usually 


























It has been a long time since we have heard from our old 








They are always characterized by unusual sell- z ; “ : done on a price basis. 

¢ . i: friend Coquemer, of Paris. Now he sends us a portfolio : 7 , 

ing punch and yet are in especially good taste ft ace interesting specimens, all in the Didot face. FREDERICK W. Bripces, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

typographically. ; On the original of this title page the center panel is silver, — Considering the character of the book, and 
Frep M. Huppieston, Kenilworth, D. C.— the page as a whole being bright green (printed on white the quality of similar editions, we class your 






The Easter menu for the cafeteria of the Gov- stock) and the type black. The ribbon is red, white and blue. pocket ‘‘ Almanac”? as very _ satisfactory. 
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Although not stylish, the text pages are better than 
those of most similar books, and the margins are 
not stinted, which is altogether unusual. The cover 
is quite satisfactorily arranged, but the type, Copper- 
plate Gothic, is not well suited for this class of work 
because it is available in capitals only, and doesn’t 
have the grace essential to the composition of a 
cover design. The underscoring of the largest line 
is, of course, needless, as it is already the most 
prominent; in addition, the rules add a displeasing 
note. The use of several styles of type in single 
advertisements, particularly types of displeasing 
design, is regrettable. Perhaps they were the best 
you have, and while that excuses you —for the 
time being, at least — it doesn’t help the appear- 
ance of the work. 

Tue Brakety PrintiInc Company, Chicago, 
Illinois.— Four-Eighteen continues one of the most 
interesting and impressive house-organs we receive, 
also one of the best printed. While we like the 
design of the cover and the colors of ink and 
paper of the December-January issue, we are un- 
able to O. K. the title, in which both lines are 
wholly in lower-case, even without capitals to 
begin words. The text pages of this issue are par- 
ticularly impressive in design, the first inside pages, 
backing up the frontispiece, being unusually effec- 
tive, as is also the initial page of text. The excel- 
lence of the book in other details makes the type 
used for the body (monotype Goudy) the more 
regrettable. In form this is one of the most legible 


types available, but a certain weakness of color is 
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has better types by far; in fact, some 
available, among them the handsom 


Inheritance’ is an interesting and 


The type is about centered on t 
which is inconsistent with variety 


actual vertical center. 
are two inner margins together, 
thrown too far apart when they are 
as the outer ones. The work is 


clear. 
halftone printed on the smooth st 


is effective. 


We are showing one of the series 
your effective campaign. The treat 


also in details of arrangement and 


Bookman. Indeed, the excellence a 


advertising ‘ 

it surprising 

not good. 
Jack Peterson, Seward, Alask 


if the combination 


ment we consider the presswork on 
very good; 
have better facilities. 
in arrangement and display, but y 
ment is not choice. Bodoni is not 
for general job printing, and Parso 


the booklet, ‘‘ Seward — Gateway 
striking as a result of the unusu 


is very good for a page of this sort. 
is not at all in keeping, mainly 


tion, which was unavoidable with 


was made for some other purpose; 
throughout are wider than the page 
NEELEY 
— Our compliments are extended 
the type 
The 


the rules are gold; 
is black, except the head, which is printed in red, as are also the small florets marking paragraphs. 
paper, light olive color, completes the ensemble of excellence. 


printed in 
brown) Sunburst stock — the lines 
detrimental to that legibility. It has no merit in 
design that we have been able to discover. Doubt- 
less the face was used because you have the mat- 


is especially handsome, also quite 


initial, which makes the group unbalanced. 
halftone is altogether too wide, which, of course, 
you could not avoid, as it is doubtless one that 
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rices, but that is unfortunate, too, for the monotype 


of the best faces 
ne Kennerley. 


C. W. Wirktnson, Chazy, New York.— ‘“ Our 


attractive book- 


let, remarkably good considering that it is the work 
of students, and it is interesting to note that in 
each instance students’ names are appended to the 
pages they composed. Top and back margins are 
too wide, the front and bottom ones too narrow. 


he paper page, 
and proportion; 


to appear in the center, designs should be above the 
Since, furthermore, there 


the pages are 
the same width 
nicely printed; 


in fact, a trifle too lightly impressed, but it’s nice 
to see no effect of impression and at the same 
time find most of the characters fully printed and 
The cutout of the rough cover, allowing the 


ock of the first 


inside page to appear as part of the cover design, 


ScHwaB PrintING Company, Peoria, Illinois.— 


of blotters from 
ment is unusual 


and forceful, and the fact that the same general 
style is followed throughout, varied as to colors, 


text, has merit. 


The blotter represents an effective use of the excel- 
lent Cooper Black and you have selected the most 
satisfactory companion face for the body, that is, 


nd display force 


of the blotters indicate much typographical and 
‘ sense,’’ which, of course, would make 


of types were 


a.— Considering 


the difficulties arising from your inadequate equip- 


your specimens 


it is equal to the work of many who 
The specimens are also good 


our type equip- 
a suitable face 
ns, while useful 


on rare occasions, does not add grace or display 
effectiveness to most lines of work. The cover of 


to Alaska,” is 
al arrangement, 


and the type, while not one of the favored fonts, 


The title page 
because of the 


awkward arrangement on the lines in the upper sec- 


the long Vanity 
The 


in fact, the cuts 
measure. 


Printinc Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


upon the excel- 


lence of your booklet, ‘‘ A Modern Printing Plant,” 
which means your own fine new one. 
black and gold on mandarin (light 


The cover, 


of the title, in 


lettering similar to Goudy Bold, being embossed — 


striking. Such 


an effective result in thorough good taste is quite 





The bond issue $100,000,000 and $13,0 


and boost printing in Peoria. 


Schwab Printing Co. 


Fourth at Franklin dhe 





average annual auto license will build and keep 
= lots and lots of roads hard. And also pay 
lots of INTEREST charges. Knock the tax 


Telephone Four 4379 


(00,000 








Quite a change in style and effect from the Nash broadside shown above is registered by t 
Peoria, Illinois, but quite as good from the standpoints upon which it should be judged. | 
alike in the main essentials, this blotter represents an excellent use of the impressive ( 





his blotter from 
One of a series, 
ooper Black. 
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usual. The text pages are quite interestingly laid 
it, and the Goudy Old Style type with Cloister 
nitials makes a pleasing, clean-cut appearance. 
The border in gold enhances and enriches the effect 
{ the next pages, and the numerous 175-line half- 
ones are beautifully rendered. Indeed, the work- 
yanship throughout demonstrates that your ability 
and facilities are of a standard to meet the most 
cacting requirements. 
\. NEWNHAM, Syracuse, New York.—The blotter 
] the two cards are neat and interesting, and de- 
serve commendation because they are a pleasing 
ciation from the conventional styles. 
CurrRIER & HAarRForD, New York city.— ‘‘ The 
rd of Telephone Manor,” executed for The Lit- 
wy Digest, is a fine example of de luxe bookmak- 
and of the best in typography and design. We 
reproducing the title page, which is featured 
a Teague border of rare excellence. The illus- 
rations are of admirable technique, as would be 
ected, and the Caslon composition is without 
flaw. It is an impressive piece of work and 
fects great credit upon you, even considering your 
erved fine reputation. 
CLARENCE WELLINGTON, Cleveland, Ohio.—Your 
ious pieces, mostly your own advertising — blot- 
and business cards — are well arranged, which 
the more commendable when we consider that 
y is too lengthy. We regret the use of the 
ic for the text matter of the blotter, ‘“ Fine 
lity Stationery in Cabinet Form,” particularly 
the size is so small and the sloped form is 
clear and readable like roman lower-case. You 
ke effective use of the back of your business 
!, and we do not doubt that the copy there 
nted has proved resultful. We do wish you had 
ter type, as the manifest skill in arrangement 
| display seems deserving of a better appearance. 


Just for variety’s sake, and to show an effective use 
of characterful ornament on a house-organ cover, 
we show the design from The Recorder, of the 
Recorder Printing & Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, California. Lettering is black in the 
original, the ornament orange and the paper light 
yellow of a decidedly pleasing hue, which is an 
unusual thing for that color. Really, it is quite 
attractive and very effective. 
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Title page of beautiful book of sensible and readable typography executed by Currier & Harford, New 


York city, for The Literary Digest. 


R. L. Burnett Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
-—The first of the three blotters, tied together with 
a colored cord, is interesting and well laid out. 
The lettering, however, is not so clear as we should 
like. We grade the printing of the other two as 
very poor, first, because the types used are not 
pleasing, but more especially because there is so 
much copy that such a small size was necessary as 
to make reading on the colored stock decidedly 
difficult. One can not expect to do good work 
with poor type faces; frankly, those used on these 
blotters are among the poorest. 

GENERAL PRINTING ComPANy, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.— ‘‘ By Our Hobby You Shall Know Us” is 
satisfactorily arranged in the main, though the sig- 
nature in Old English shows to poor advantage 
in connection with the large sizes of bold roman 
type. Gothic, to be effective in connection with 
roman, should be considerably larger, as, then, the 
difference in shape is not so pronounced. The 
leaflet, ‘‘ The Most Legible Colors,’ suffers from 
the too great use of rules and paneling. We 
should also prefer to see the main display lines set 
in larger type, in lower-case — even in bold face, 


The Teague border is representative of the best in that line of art. 


which seems desirable in view of the design as a 
whole, than to have the lines underscored. Indeed, 
we consider large display lines should not be under- 
scored, especially in a different color. Underscor- 
ing would seem to be most essential under smaller 
lines, where larger sizes of type are out of the 
question, yet where there are points deserving of 
prominence. 

THE PRINTING CorPoRATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
— Your blotters are neat, clear, effective, simple 
and are composed in the finest of available type 
faces. 

THe H. Nieman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Impressions (No. 4) is quite satisfactory, and the 
cover is especially pleasing. We confess a dislike 
for the Packard face in which the first page of 
text is set, although as a single line on the cover 
its hand-drawn character makes it satisfactory. We 
do not like the modern type in which the text of 
the issue is composed, although it must be admitted 
that it is readable and by no means ugly. The 
text matter should have been one-point leaded at 
least, as the effect solid makes the pages appear 
quite crowded. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Amonc the victims of the recent fall and 
burning of an airship of the route between 
Paris and London was Chedric Trudgett, 
a representative of the Chilian Revue, who 
had taken passage in order to make a report 
of the voyage to his publication. 

Tue Manchester Guardian now pensions, 
to the extent of 30 shillings a week, all em- 
ployees over sixty-five years of age who 
have been in its service thirty years. For 
service between fifteen and thirty years a 
proportionate pension will be given. The 
plan is non-contributory. 

A LARGE printing firm recently made a 
special review of its jobs to ascertain how 
many required the breaking into reams of 
paper and found that only twenty per cent 
used up full reams. Therefore, with eighty 
per cent of them there were fractional parts 
of reams left over. That this adds to the 
costs of jobs is self-evident. 

THE earliest known matrimonial adver- 
tisement is believed to be one which ap- 
peared July 19, 1675, in the Collection for 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, 
through whose aid two men made known 
their desire for wives. This antedates the 
earliest known German matrimonial ad- 
vertisement by sixty-three years; in this a 
lady sought either a good doctor or lawyer 
as a husband. 

Tue Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
has this to say in relation to the use of the 
multigraph: “I am advised that the proc- 
esses now in use for multigraphing by means 
of machines set with types are forms of let- 
terpress printing and that any premises or 
room in which any such process was car- 
ried on regularly and to a substantial extent 
would come within the definition of letter- 
press printing works, which are expressly 
included in the Factory Act. The factory 
inspectors have been instructed in this 
sense.” 

R. A. AustEen-LeEIGH, president of the 
Federation of Master Printers for 1923-24, 
was recently presented with his portrait, 
painted by a Royal Academician. His suc- 
cessor, H. Rivers Fletcher, in presenting 
the picture, referred to his strenuous efforts 
in connection with the introduction of cor- 
rect costing methods, and his trips to Amer- 
ica, Holland, Belgium, France and Sweden 
in their behalf; also to his interest in the 
educational work of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany of London. 

Puiip H. L. Warner, publisher, and an 
enthusiast for fine printing, died on January 
28 at Bletchingley, Surrey, of pneumonia, 








By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





at the age of forty-seven. He introduced 
two beautiful and readable type fonts, the 
“ Riccardi” and the “Florence.” In 1908 
he founded the Medici Society, noted for a 
specially fine line of color prints. Later on 
he acquired control of the lithographic 
color business of William Griggs at Peck- 
ham and the Chiswick Press. Two years 
ago he joined in founding the publishing 
firm of Martin Hopkinson & Co. 
GERMANY 

A NUMBER of counterfeiters have been 
sentenced at Berlin to imprisonment. It 
seems some of these had made a specialty 
of putting out false American dollar bills. 
As most of these counterfeiting gentry are 
foreigners, they will be expelled from the 
country after serving their sentences. 

B. Kou ter, connected nearly forty-five 
years with the Berthold typefoundry at Ber- 
lin, and latterly one of its directors, died 
recently at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
instrumental in establishing branches of the 
foundry in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
which gave the house much prestige in Rus- 
sia. Naturally it was a great disappoint- 
ment when the Soviet government assumed 
ownership of these branches. Herr Kohler 
was one of the founders of the Association 
of German Typefounders. 

Tue following table is issued, showing 
the differences in the number of periodicals 
devoted to various purposes in 1914 and 
1924. It shows the effect of the war on 
German publishing. Some 1,900 had died 
during the inflation period of these ten 
years, but 1,600 new ones were started, in 
better style and more promising auspices: 








1914. 1924. 
For theology and philosophy.......... 741 412 
For philosophy and pedagogy......... 594 326 
For natural sciences and medicine..... 561 392 
RSS ee nan oe 609 751 
For military and marine............. 52 39 
of. ee rere reer 440 290 
For trade and transport.............. 559 326 
For industry and labor.............. 1163 1064 
For art and literature................ 253 282 
For diversion, and women’s and juvenile 
SE, icici dows cde eveticcasrcn 41 507 
DL: Go bck a bh ace bbwatadaxeeseu 217 204 
DUNE Lick dace wa shone ns Seseee 5630 4593 


RUSSIA 

ForeIGN fashion journals from now on 
will be subject to a censor’s inspection be- 
fore being admitted to Russia, according to 
a notice given the International Postal 
Union. Information as to what will be 
considered objectionable is not stated in 
our source of information. This would no 
doubt be of considerable interest to fashion- 
ables in this country. 








FRANCE 

One of Rembrandt’s proof etchings, « 
portrait of Jean Lutma, was recently solx 
at the Hotel Drouat, Paris, for 103.006 
francs. 

A worKING printer, Emile Rouquette, ha 
had the honor of Chevalier of the Legio: 
of Honor bestowed upon him. He is now 
seventy-two years old and is still workin: 
in the office at Rodez where he started at 
printing fifty-six years ago. 

Two publishers of immoral literature anc 
photographs have been condemned, one t: 
four months’ and the other to six month: 
imprisonment, in addition to a fine of 2,000 
francs each. Seven dealers in such merchan 
dise have been fined 100 francs each and 
given a month’s jailing. 

One of the streets of Saint-Etienne ha: 
been named after the late Auguste Keifer 
a prominent personage in printers’ union 
circles. He was the founder of the Feder 
ation francaise des Travailleurs du Livre 
Last year the Revue des Industries du Livre 
had suggested that some street in Paris be 
renamed in honor of this printer, who wa: 
so indefatigable in behalf of the laboring 
men’s interests. 

Paut Craupet, French ambassador at 
Tokio, explains the great success of a recent 
German book exposition in Japan by the 
fact that these books were nicely bound. 
whereas French and other books exported 
to that country were sent merely in paper 
covers and hence suffered much in transit. 
He says that with the Japanese a book is 
not a book unless it is substantially bound 

SWITZERLAND 

Tue Swiss Bureau of Mails and Tele- 
graph has issued a pamphlet in which it 
explains the great advantages of standard- 
ized paper sizes and advocates very 
strongly their use in industry and com- 
merce. It recalls that at the last Postal 
Congress in Stockholm, at the instance of 
General Post Director Furrer, of Switzer- 
iand, a resolution was passed that all blanks 
used in international postal service should 
be standardized, and this upon the basis of 
the system devised by a special committee 
of the German Industries Normalization 
Commission (called DIN for short). The 
municipal authorities of St. Gallen have 
just adopted standard sizes for blanks. re 


ports, etc. HUNGARY 


AN INTERNATIONAL fair was held at Budi 
pest, April 18 to 27, in which paper, st«- 
tionery and graphic industries took part. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Lithography 


Part VII.—By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


gOLLODION.— Collodion is prepared by dis- 

solving certain nitrated products in a mix- 

ture of alcohol and ether. The cellulose 

that is employed for the manufacture of 

collodion is principally clean cotton-wool 

) nitrated with a mixture of nitric and sul- 

VSN oe, phuric acid of certain strength. Gun-cotton 

SSE is the product of the extreme nitration of 

cellulose. When treated with sulphuric and nitric acids for 

a short time only, cellulose is converted principally into tetra- 

nitrate and penta-nitrate, both of which dissolve in a mixture 

of alcohol and ether. The gun-cotton used for photographic 

purposes is usually a mixture, more or less complex, of different 
nitro-products. 

Collodion is a viscous fluid largely used in photographic 
operations. It is principally employed as a vehicle to hold the 
sensitive salts of silver. It is manufactured by dissolving 
soluble gun-cotton (pyroxylin) in ether and alcohol of varied 
proportions. A good collodion should be limpid and structure- 
less, and the film should be smooth, soft, non-contractile, and 
should possess a certain amount of tenacity. When dried upon 
a surface it should by the evaporation of the solvents leave 
a perfectly transparent film of pyroxylin. As the quality of 
the collodion depends almost entirely upon the kind of pyroxy- 
lin used, it would be well to study its qualities thoroughly. 

For preparing a plain collodion, the following are two sep- 
arate formulas, the first being better adapted for winter work, 
the second for the hot summer months: 


Priatn CoLtopron No. 1 
Pyroxylin 55 to 60 grains 
Alcohol (.820) 4 ounces 
Ether (.725) : 2 ounces 


Pyroxylin 

Alcohol (.820) 

Ether (.725) 5 ounces 
In making up collodion the alcohol should be added first to the 
pyroxylin, and lastly the ether. By this means its solution is 
aided. The proportions of ether and alcohol given may be 
varied to suit the requirements of the operator. It should be 
noted that the larger the quantity of alcohol in proportion to 
the ether the slower will be the setting of the collodion; but 
if too much alcohol is added the film becomes streaky, and if 
the ether is in excess the film will be too contractile and likely 
to split in drying. 

After the collodion is mixed, and the pyroxylin is dissolved, 
it should be allowed to remain undisturbed for two or three 
weeks. This will allow the insoluble particles to settle down, 
when the clear collodion can be decanted. 


4-7 


In making plain collodion for emulsion processes, the chief 
points to be observed are the quality of the pyroxylin used 
and the relative proportions of the alcohol and ether. If we 
take a sample of pyroxylin made at a low temperature and 
with strong nitro-sulphuric acid containing a minimum of sul- 
phuric acid, it will be necessary to use only sufficient alcohol 
in the plain collodion to give the requisite solubility. This 
should be about a tenth or a twelfth part by bulk of the amount 
of ether. Unless this precaution is taken, the iodized collodion 
will be very easily torn. It will also be so glutinous as to be 
difficult in working. It will adhere but loosely to the glass, 
and show peculiar structural markings and lines. 

With a pyroxylin made from gun-cotton, with a large excess 
of oil of vitriol in the formula, it is possible to use a larger 
quantity of alcohol. This has its advantages, as its contrac- 
tility is lessened, and its setting properties are not so strong, 
and markings are thereby obviated. The -following remarks 
taken from Hardwich’s “ Photographic Chemistry ” will likely 
be of service to those engaged in the preparation of collodion. 

“Tt will be found that with a tough kind of pyroxylin the 
solubility is increased by employing the maximum quantity of 
alcohol, so that if the plain collodion is diluted with ether a 
precipitate will take place. With other kinds of pyroxylin 
differently prepared, the addition of ether to the plain collo- 
dion produces no precipitate. In the case of pyroxylin pre- 
pared in a sulphuric acid containing equal bulks of oil of vitriol 
and nitric acid, with the maximum of water, it is advisable to 
reduce the quantity of alcohol somewhat, for if too much alco- 
hol is employed the setting of the pyroxylin will be so greatly 
retarded that the upper edge of the film will become dry before 
the lower part has solidified sufficiently to take the bath with- 
out precipitation of pyroxylin.” 

This effect would not happen if the formula containing oil 
of vitriol in excess were used in the preparation of the pyroxy- 
lin, as it would be impossible to use such mixture in a state 
sufficiently weak to destroy the property of setting in the 
resulting pyroxylin; before that point would be reached the 
cotton would dissolve in the acid. 

The effect of the presence of water is to produce viscidity 
in the collodion, and to cause a rapid decomposition when 
treated with the iodizer. It is therefore necessary that the 
exact strength of the alcohol used be carefully noted. Many 
collodion workers prefer to use a strong spirit. Absolute alco- 
hol of a specific gravity of .805 at a temperature of 60° F. is 
used by many. 

With the employment of a horny kind of pyroxylin, a small 
quantity of water seems to be necessary. The following useful 
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remarks concerning the photographic effects of excess of alco- 
hol in the collodion are taken from Hardwich’s work to which 
we have previously referred: 

“The addition of alcohol to collodion lessens the contrac- 
tility of the film, and renders it soft and gelatinous. These 
conditions are favorable to sensitiveness, perhaps from the 
play of affinities being promoted by the loose manner in which 
the particles of iodid are held together. The extra sensitiveness 
obtained by the use of alcohol, however, does not increase after 
a certain point; on the contrary, it diminishes, for it appears 
to be necessary to extreme sensitiveness that the film should 
coagulate within a certain time after it has been coated, and, 
therefore, the addition of alcohol must be stopped when the 
film loses its ready setting qualities and is not coherent under 
the finger. Hence a porous collodion is soon injured in sensi- 
tiveness on adding too much alcohol, but a strong and tough 
pyroxylin will bear equal bulks of the two solvents without 
loss in that respect. These observations as to the effect of 
excess of alcohol in diminishing the sensitiveness of the film 
to dark objects apply particularly when the atmosphere is cold 
and damp, and evaporation is retarded. At a very high tem- 
perature, and in a dry air, they do not apply, since the presence 
of alcohol is then useful in preventing the film from becoming 
surface-dry, especially when it is necessary to keep the sensi- 
tive plate for a long time between exposure and development.” 

To get a good textureless film a method of refining the 
pyroxylin should be adopted. This is accomplished by making 
a plain collodion with cheaper solvents and half the quantities 
given. This is then poured into cold water in a fine stream. 
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The effect is that a portion of the pyroxylin remains in solution 
in the water, and a portion becomes precipitated and is of a 
finer quality than the original. This should be dried and again 
made up into collodion. 


ENAMEL COLLODION 


EE OBES io hn nest ws cnt nace cw sa ows coe eaa sie 48 ounces 
SE NUE as Bea ea ose Sak nee Saaeew eens see 84 ounces 
PORNO: Nrcue shah ohh bas GKNe esa Asai ees e460 « 1 ounce 
ISAMDE MON <n isk ncaa S CGKMS SAR SARU ERSTE EA ERAS 10 minims 
TRANSFER COLLODION 
TE MER bp hacen cwaed na suwtwiee edi pees anam 10 ounces 
TECRCGEO sk sas ash vas Cobol oe Koehn ee wme pales 5 ounces 
SEE Sh abwgaciwiwckwckwe cae eee kat Aa een eas 4 ounce 
SOAS ANE. disc ys sais sans ee hes cew saw sawin was e% 4 ounce 
COLLODION FOR PosITIVES 
NM RUBODD. oo sa con agna See utaN seh tape anawe 10 ounces 
MPR MEGUD So sad bins cack da koe eas eae ewe 10 ounces 
OE oko yarn cae ae 4s ae eR ARR 100 grains 
PROMINENT ooo oa una oe sedee pede «oes 20 grains 
ROMA OMEON GENE 65s ab akacu o.buciesKbeneenana yous 50 grains 
LEATHER COLLODION 
Rn er ORL IORI 6 os ce eececceccscanshaywes 100 parts 
RENN aoe ckoa sha sevetekot chs cree eno a es 4 parts 


Collodion should be kept in long, narrow bottles so that 
it can be drawn off when all impurities have settled. 

Plain collodion sold by dealers usually contains about five 
per cent of pyroxylin. Methylated alcohol and ether may bi 
and are chiefly used in manufacturing collodion, owing to their 
cheapness. It may be useful to point out that collodion is 
excellent to cover wounds with, and to stop loss of blood. A 
little plain collodion poured over a cut will form a strong skin 
and prevent the emission of blood and the admission to the 
wound of injurious matter. 


Reactions of Chromic Acid and Its Salts’ 


Part I.—By J. M. Ever 


T IS difficult to answer completely questions 
about the effects of chromic acid and its 
) salts on gelatin, albumen, gum or rubber, 
sugar, etc., both with and without the addi- 
tional influences of light, heat and other 
agents. The chemical control of the same 
is made far more difficult by the fact that 
4 the chemical composition of these organic 
substances is practically unknown, and that their alloy prod- 
ucts are hard to distinguish as chemical ingredients, because 
under the influence of various reagents they do not retain a 
very clear characteristic form. In spite of the fact that it is 
impossible to give any further information of the chemical 
makeup of those reaction products, it is possible to determine 
to a certain degree the chemical makeup by means of the 
course of reaction as well as the characteristics of the resulting 
materials. For this purpose we make use in part of the photo- 
graphic practices and in part the purely chemical processes. 

The characteristic of the chromates to be reduced by many 
organic substances only under the influence of light is of great 
importance in practical photography. The methods of making 
photographs by means of chromates are divided into: two 
groups, if one takes into consideration the role played by the 
different reaction products in the formation of the photo- 
graphic image. 

In the first group belong those photos in which the chro- 
mate by itself, reduced by light, forms the image. A picture 
of this character was first produced by holding back of a 
drawing a piece of paper soaked in potassium bichromate. The 
fact that this photograph had a light brown color was due to 
*Epitor’s Notr.—This is the first of a series of articles translated from the 


German writings of J. M. Eder, and furnished through the courtesy of Ellis 
Bassist. 








the presence of the chromate of chromic oxid. The yellowish 
brown coloring of the drawing turns green under the influence 
of ammonia, which extracts small quantities of chromic acid, 
while chromic oxid is retained, absolutely confirming the pres- 
ence of the chromate of chromic oxid. The action of the 
chromate of chromic oxid, therefore, runs parallel to the photo- 
graph. We will mention the characteristics as far as they are 
of purpose to this study. In deoxidization of chromic acid by 
sulphuric acid by heating by itself or together with chromic 
oxid, by throwing down chrome alum with potassium bichro- 
mate, a brown powder is obtained. The brown powder is 
reduced to chromic acid and chromic oxid by alkalies and 
acids. A long washing is sufficient to gradually but completely 
remove chromic acid and leave the chromic oxid. Well water 
containing a quantity of lime will materially hasten this process. 

The faint chrome pictures may be intensified in several 
ways. Lead, silver and mercury salts produce a yellow color, 
whereas for some colors the chromate of chromic oxid acts as 
an etch, as for instance, for alizarin, logwood and fustic. Cop- 
per bichromate on paper produces more intensive pictures than 
potassium bichromate, because the picture consists of a mix- 
ture of chromate of chromic oxid and basic copper chromate. 
The presence of the latter is accounted for by the fact that 
the light reduces a part of the chromic acid whereby the inso!- 
uble copper salt is left. 

Such copper chromic pictures can be colored red brown by 
the use of potassium ferrocyanid. Nickel bichromate has a 
very similar action. These methods do not offer a large theo- 
retical or practical interest, and it is sufficient simply to have 
mentioned them here. 

The second group of photographic methods by means of 
chromates is of far greater importance. The foundation of th's 
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method lies in the characteristic of the chromates to render 
certain organic substances insoluble or to change them in other 
ways by means of the effects of light, so that not only chromic 
oxid but also the changed organic substance is the picture 
photo medium. 

We must now examine how the effect of the chromate on 
uch organic materials is carried on, what this organic sub- 
tance is and to what extent chrome oxid has an influence in 
‘he making of the photographic picture. The prevailing opin- 
ion points to the fact that the picture-producing organic sub- 
tance contains as an integral part chrome oxid, and that the 
yhhotograph is produced only in secondary reaction by chrome 
sxid. Whether this is the case or whether the chromate photo- 

raph is formed by the oxidized organic substance has not 
een determined and, in view of these observations, can not 
e definitely established. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GELATIN.—This is the most 

mportant organic substance of which chromate photography 
vakes use. Under this name is meant the pure glues. Glue 
; divided into glutin (glue from leather, parchment, bones and 
inglass) and chondrin (cartilage glue, made from rib and 
oint cartilage). The characteristics of the glue vary greatly 
.ccording to whether they contain more glutin or chondrin. 
in pure form neither the one nor the other is found in com- 
nerce; however, most of — in fact, without exception, all — 
he usual commercial and also most photographic gelatins are 
made up mainly of glutin. Very few kinds of gelatin, and at 
ihat only photographic gelatin, contain chondrin. 

In spite of the fact that chondrin and glutin act very simi- 
larly they are, nevertheless, easily recognized by means of 
reagents. Alum, sugar of lead, sul-nate of iron, oxid, chrome 
alum and acetic acid precipitate only the chondrin, not the 
clutin. Thus we have the means of recognizing the gelatin 
retaining a preponderance of chondrin over that containing 
more glutin. The method is as follows: To a ten per cent 
solution of gelatin in hot water add a concentrated solution 
of chrome alum or plain alum. Should the gelatin contain a 
quantity of chondrin it will almost immediately solidify while 
still in a hot state and the test tube may be inverted without 
fear of spilling the contents. 

The following will treat particularly with gelatin because 
the ordinary kinds of glue are not all usable in chromate pho- 


tography. Where no specific reference is made, the facts hold - 


good for both glutin and chondrin gelatin. 

Gelatin is very hygroscopic and contains in the ordinary 
air-dry state fifteen to twenty per cent water, which entirely 
disappears at a temperature of 254° F. Ordinary kinds as 
used in commerce in the form of strips contain about nine to 
sixteen per cent water. In cold water gelatin becomes an elas- 
tic transparent mass which by volume has increased six to 
eight times over its dry state. The amount of water absorbed 
has a particular relation to the quality of the gelatin. That this 
does not hold for all kinds of gelatin is ‘proved by the fact 
that the poorer qualities dissolve in water at 60° F. within 
twenty-four hours, with the exception of one poor kind of 
photo gelatin. Generally photo gelatin will absorb five to ten 
times its weight in water at 60° F. Water at 35° to 41° is 
absorbed by the gelatin much more slowly, which is the reason 
the chromate bath for pigment pictures is cooled with ice. Not 
handling the chrome bath in this way, particularly in hot 
weather, may easily cause all kinds of mistakes and give no end 
of trouble, and may even cause the gelatin to dissolve in the 
chrome bath. The chrome bath for pigment pictures must 
never be warmer than 50° to 60° if one wants to be sure to 
avoid all troubles. 

Gelatin dissolves more or less easily in hot water, particu- 
larly when the gelatin has been previously soaked in water. 
In this instance it is generally only necessary to apply a little 
heat, the gelatin having absorbed sufficient water to form a 
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solution. Good gelatin that has been soaked in water having 
a temperature of 60° will not form a solution until a tem- 
perature of 77° has been reached, and those that are best 
suited for photographic work can be heated to 86° without 
melting, while the poorer grades melt at 68°. 

These characteristics are of great use to the photographer 
because the poorer kinds of gelatin will run off the paper when 
heat is applied in the drying process, whereas a good gelatin 
will not run under ordinary heat conditions. By observing 
these melting points of the soaked gelatin it becomes apparent 
that, if one wants to be safe, the temperature in the drying 
process should not be over 77° F. If the excess water is pressed 
out of a soaked gelatin coating, the gelatin will melt at a much 
higher temperature. For this reason many squeeze out the 
excess chrome bath from the sensitized pigment paper, after 
which it can be dried at a higher temperature in order to hasten 
drying. 

It has been stated that good gelatin, even in a one per cent 
solution, will still have the capacity to solidify after it has 
cooled off. It has been found, however, that in some cases this 
can even be reduced to from five-tenths to eight-tenths of 
one per cent. Concentrated glue or gelatin solutions solidify 
quicker than the thinner ones. This is of importance when 
it is necessary to coat papers or plates and to dry them after 
they have solidified. For photographic purposes it is best to 
add as much water to the gelatin solution as it will absorb by 
itself at the usual temperature. 

Glue or gelatin boiled in water for a long time loses its 
capacity to jell upon becoming cold. This is a great drawback 
in the manufacture of glue because the manufacturer has the 
alternative either to obtain a smaller quantity by boiling only 
for a short time or to boil for a longer period, thereby obtain- 
ing the maximum quantity and running the risk of producing 
an inferior grade of glue. Such long-boiled glue will not jell, 
will melt at a low temperature and will dissolve quickly in 
water. Therefore it is entirely unsuitable for photographic use. 
It is thus important never to allow the gelatin solution to come 
to the boiling point, and moreover it is best not to keep the 
gelatin solution in melted form any longer than is necessary. 
For photogalvanography this kind of gelatin is very useful 
and even has its advantages over those used in photography. 
Boiling for a long time in water does not change the composi- 
tion of the glue. Addition of acetic acid, weak nitric acid and 
zinc chlorid prevents the jelling of concentrated glue solu- 
tions. These chemical additions to the glue solution result in 
keeping the solution fluid even in a cold state. 

Because such gelatin solutions do not solidify even when 
cold, they are entirely useless for photography or for the 
manufacture of carbon papers. 

Gelatin dissolves readily in acetic acid, the same as rub- 
ber in water, so that it is easily understood that carbon pictures 
can be developed in cold acetic acid because the unchanged 
glue dissolves immediately. Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid 
and oxalic acid have a similar effect. They dissolve the glue 
without disintegrating, and added to water in very small quan- 
tities cause the glue to dissolve when cold. Carbon pictures 
develop with diluted acids at usual temperatures slower, harder 
and less fine than in warmer water; consequently the latter 
is generally used. Photographic gelatin plates for type matter 
are often developed cold in acetic acid, because the usual warm 
water will penetrate the gelatin and soften it up, whereby the 
image is very readily distorted. 

Potassium carbonate, sodium carbonate, magnesium sul- 
phate and sodium potassium tartrate (Rochelle salt) curdle 
or coagulate concentrated gelatin solutions. Alum not only 
throws down chondrin gelatin, but also toughens the glutin and 
makes it solidify more easily. Sulphates, but not chlorids or 
nitrates in general, will throw down glue in the solution. 
Diluted potash and soda reduce the glue when cold to a brown 
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fluid, finally disintegrating it. This process can be hastened 
by warming. Ammonia has the effect of dissolving the glue 
very little, if at all. 

Gelatin solutions are readily subject to rot, in which case 
the jelly has a tendency to become fluid and will smell of 
ammonia. At from 77° to 88° F. rot often appears within 
forty-eight hours, sometimes even within twenty-four hours. 
The addition of a small quantity of carbolic acid counteracts 
the rot. This is often done to the photographic gelatin when 
one desires to keep gelatin in a fluid state longer than usual, 
or when it is necessary to lengthen the time of drying in mak- 
ing dry plates or carbon papers. Larger quantities of carbolic 
acid reduce the glue from the solution. Chromate and gelatin 
layers, which even in the dark become insoluble, which is 
caused by the ready reduction of the chromic acid, can not be 
preserved by the addition of carbolic acid. Carbolic acid pre- 
serves only the gelatin, but in no case will it preserve the light 
sensitiveness of the solution. Salicylic acid has also been used 
for this purpose, and solutions treated with it last a long while 
and dry quicker. Alum has the same effect and is often used 
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in the manufacture of gelatin to prevent rot whenever the 
atmospheric conditions are unfavorable while the drying is in 
progress. Nevertheless, alum can not be found in an appre- 
ciable quantity in commercial gelatin. Glycerin preserves 
the gelatin for a much longer time; one consequence of this is 
the manufacture of rollers, which primarily are a combination 
of gelatin and glycerin. The addition of one per cent fuchsin 
(acid magenta) to the gelatin to prevent rot can not be done 
to advantage in chromate photography. Potassium bichromate 
and fuchsin form chromate of rosanilin, which is practically 
insoluble. This makes the whole chrome gelatin very hard to 
dissolve, so that great difficulties are encountered in the devel- 
oping. The addition of chlorid of zinc preserves the gelatin. 
and dry plates made with it show a clean white. The addition 
of one per cent of chloral hydrate to gelatin or albumen pre- 
vents disintegration for a long time. 

Gelatin that has started to rot can not be used for photo- 
graphic purposes, because it has lost all solidity and consis- 
tence, and when treated with potassium bichromate becomes 
insoluble extraordinarily fast. (To be continued. ) 


Advertising Lithography 


Report of the Committee on Advertising at the Convention of the National Association 


MOR some years there has been agitating in 
the minds of many lithographers through- 
US) out the country the need of asserting 
65) themselves and their product in a more 
A pronounced way than heretofore, in the 


aa Ei ee 2 
y, YY advertising campaigns of manufacturers, 
Lipp as a direct force in their progress of sales 
YAN promotion and merchandising. The need 


for this has been particularly emphasized by the fact that 
advertising agents and middlemen have assumed the initiative 
in directing how much or how little lithography should be 
used in an advertising campaign. thus a tendency toward the 
advertising budget growing less and less for lithographic work, 
and more in other mediums of advertising —in other words, 
frequently with scant recognition of the great advertising 
value of lithographed material. 

It was therefore a vision of our president, Joseph Deutsch 
— which was welcomed by those progressive individuals in the 
lithographic industry —that there was an opportunity to 
awaken and reéstablish ourselves in the minds of manufactur- 
ers, which could be accomplished only through a codperative 
campaign to advertise lithography. A committee was 
appointed at Del Monte to look into the possibilities of such 
a plan. Much enthusiasm was shown by those present at the 
Del Monte convention in June, 1924, and since by other lithog- 
raphers, at the prospect of a campaign of this sort to benefit 
all branches of the lithographic industry, poster lithographers, 
window display, label producers, tin lithographers — in fact, all 
those who produce work done by the lithographic process. 

Since the appointment of this committee it has made con- 
siderable investigation on the matter of codperative advertising 
in trades and businesses, and has satisfied itself that our indus- 
try really needs such advertising and can profit by it as well 
as other codperative associations. We have only to mention 
the successes of the California. Fruit Growers’ Association, 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Growers and the Leather Associa- 
tion of America. How much would you know about tapestry 
bricks used for building purposes unless you had read the codp- 
erative advertising of the face brick manufacturers? They 
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discovered markets and places where fancy bricks could be 
used to beautify your homes and incidentally add volumes to 
their industry. Candy manufacturers enjoyed increased sales 
by coéperative advertising in their “ Mothers’ Day,” “ Easter,” 
and “ Vacation Days,” adding to the consumption of choco- 
lates. The advertising of the Copper and Brass Association, 
and particularly that of the National Paint Association with 
its “ Save the Surface” slogan are marked examples of codp- 
erative advertising. 

You have already heard in the interesting address made 
by O. C. Harn, one of the originators of the “ Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign, how much has been accomplished, that is. 
seventy-four per cent added business in three years to the con- 
sumption of paint and varnish. 

Besides the associations mentioned, it is well to note that 
the photoengravers’ association, whose trade is somewhat sim- 
ilar to ours, has been successful in its campaign on advertising 
engraving and printing plates. Edward Epstein, chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of the American Photoengravers’ 
Association, expresses himself on this subject as follows: 

The advertising the association has published during the past 
year has been remarkably good and certainly has effected the pur- 
poses that prompted us to go into this campaign. For the coming 
year we wish to make our advertising campaign more distinctive 
and effective, reaching more people. 

Fortunes are being made by the users of photoengraving and 
advertising. We lay the golden eggs for others—why can we 
not keep some of those eggs for ourselves? The reason we engrave 
the advertising for others and neglect ourselves is that we have 
neither the time nor the talent to prepare advertising copy, which. 
like our own craft, is an art in itself. 

It might be added that during the year 1924 this associa- 
tion conducted a campaign through the medium of full-page 
advertisements in twelve leading printing magazines at the 
cost of about $20,000, and the enlarged campaign is under way 
during 1925. 

It is also to be noted that there is in process of organiza- 
tion a plan for advertising printing by the master printers of 
the United States —a campaign having already been starte:! 
for securing $80,000 as the expense of one year. 
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The lithographic industry is lagging along behind the two 
organizations just mentioned—the printing and engraving 
-ades — though we have a better and more artistic product, 
and more modern methods for reproduction of beautiful and 
-onomical advertising material. We should, without doubt, 
ike up some definite plan for advertising lithography. The 
ithographic Technical Foundation promises to be a great suc- 
ss. Its object is primarily to improve the production end 

: the business, with its researches and information which 
will be scattered throughout the entire industry. But the 
cuestion that comes up, which has been asked before, is: Why 
2-e we not devising plans and schemes to market this increased 
productivity by planning new and increased uses for this addi- 
‘onal output — this better product of our machines? 

We believe that a campaign of education should be carried 
1 as to the merits of lithography, in colorwork, black and 
hite, etc., as compared with plate printing; particularly now 
hat the offset press has enabled us to meet so successfully the 

mpetition of the printing industry. Some of our progressive 
i hographers feel that they can better advertise themselves 

lividually. There is no reason why such a lithographer 

ould not do this advertising in connection with that which 
hould be done by the association. But it is generally conceded 
at the most effective advertising of our commodity as a 
hole should be planned by advertising experts who are not 
tually in the lithographic business. 

As a part of the campaign to advertise lithography your 
committee recommends the publication of our ‘“‘ Standards of 
Practice ” adopted at this convention. We should begin a 
campaign of education to acquaint the user of advertising ma- 
terial just what lithography is, how it is produced, and particu- 
larly the uses to which it can be put in helping a manufacturer 
market his product. We say education is necessary, for there 
is a woeful lack of knowledge of the art of lithography, which 
frequently is the cause of much friction between lithographers 
and customers. The latter speak of “cuts and plates” as 
related to lithographic material, when they mean stones, draw- 
ings, etc. We might adopt a standardized slogan and a trade 
design, all of which should appear on the stationery, etc., of 
each lithographic concern. We recommend the mention on 
our stationery also of membership in the National Association 
of Employing Lithographers. Let such membership be a 
mark of fair dealing and quality, and let it represent the highest 
standards in our industry. It will thereby serve as an influ- 
ence to induce more lithographers to feel that membership in 
the National Association of Employing Lithographers is an 
essential; and with an increasing membership of the right sort 
we shall be better able to serve our industry. 

Advertising lithography will reduce to a minimum the 
unprofitable competition in our trade and increase everybody’s 
sales, for it can not help but discover new markets and new 
uses for lithographed material. 

Advertising lithography will increase respect for our prod- 
uct. It will help the morale of our salesmen through the feeling 
that they are selling a product which is extensively advertised 
and recognized as a real factor in marketing. 

Advertising lithography will help induce advertising agents 
and boards of directors who have the authority to spend adver- 
tising appropriations to direct that a greater amount of the 
budget be diverted to purchase lithographic material. 

To advertise lithography or any other commodity requires 
funds to cover the costs of such progressive movement. Some 
plan must be devised for the securing of these funds. 

The most feasible, logical and economical one seems to be 
the “pay as you go” plan. It has been estimated that most 
concerns that advertise appropriate from two to five per cent 
of their gross business for this expense. Some concerns in our 
own industry make it a rule to spend three per cent of the esti- 
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mated gross business, automatically increasing the advertising 
expenditure as the sales increase. We believe that this is the 
best plan for us to pursue, and we recommend that each of our 
members agree to contribute to this advertising fund a sum 
equal to one-half of one per cent of the gross sales of that 
individual concern. It has been estimated that annually litho- 
graphic sales of this country amount to about $100,000,000, 
of which our National Association of Employing Lithograph- 
ers members secure approximately $50,000,000 sales. One- 
half of one per cent, therefore, would begin with $250,000 for 
codperative advertising purposes the first year, and our plan 
should be for not less than a five-year campaign. Any adver- 
tising campaign for less than five years’ duration would be a 
waste of effort and money. Lithographers outside the associa- 
tion should be invited to share this forward movement, for 
they undoubtedly will participate in its benefits. 

Your committee does not wish to intrude on your time in 
this session and in this report as to the details of the handling 
of such an advertising campaign. But we are absolutely unani- 
mous in the opinion that it should be conducted under the 
direction of the most competent organization procurable; the 
plan to be carried out under the direction of a committee of 
the National Association of Employing Lithographers. 

Our own members are too close to their daily problems 
of manufacture and selling to get a clear impression of possi- 
ble ways to increase the consumption of lithography. We, 
therefore, submit this report with the recommendation that 
you make the following decisions: 

First.— Decide that advertising lithography is a necessary 
part in the carrying on of the marketing of our product. 

SEconp.— Decide on ways and means for securing the 
funds; we trust in accordance with our recommendations. 

FrinaLty.— Name a competent and permanent committee 
to carry out this far-reaching and important phase in the 
future progress of our own industry, which has given, and is 
still giving, such a helping hand in the success of those other 
industries that use our product. 


Hi A. Prats, 
LeRoy LatHaAm, 


C. F. TRAUNG, 
C. G. Munro, Chairman. 


PRINTERS’ INK DID IT 


The manufacturers of letter-writing paper are disturbed 
over the discovery that the writing of letters for social pur- 
poses has not kept pace with our growing population or with 
the increase in education and the decrease in illiteracy. 

The telephone, the telegraph, automobile, greeting cards 
and the typewriter have diverted a large letter-writing public 
to them. Even flowers —‘ Say it with flowers! ”— have taken 
the place of letter writing with many people. 

When you ask why, you are bound to answer that printers’ 
ink has been on the job, changing the habits of the people, 
educating them in new ideas, in new ways. 

The printing press was invented in Europe, but it remained 
for Americans to apply it as a business-creating force. What 
would advertising be without it? 

Edward Bok says in his autobiography that architecture, 
furniture and our whole idea of house decoration were changed 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal. The sale of paint has been 
increased eighty-eight per cent in three years by the free use 
of printers’ ink. 

Napoleon said he would rather face an army of a hundred 
thousand men than six men with printing presses! Were 
Napoleon alive today he would no doubt organize an army of 
advertising men instead of an army of men to carry guns. 

This is what the manufacturers of fine stationery will have 
to do if they expect to increase the use of their product. All 
things are possible with printers’ ink.— Ad-Vantage. 
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OLLOWING the high-water mark in the 
campaign for the endowment fund of the 

) Lithographic Technical Foundation, Incor- 
porated, which was reached on the night 
of May 20 at Briarcliff during the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers, when more than 
$124,000 was subscribed by lithographers 
and representatives of the related industries, dinners for pres- 
entation of the foundation program were scheduled for Boston 
on June 8, Philadelphia on June 16 and Baltimore on June 22. 

The Boston committee, of which W. S. Forbes, president 
of the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, is chair- 
man, is composed of Joshua L. Brooks, of the Brooks Bank 
Note Company, Springfield; Sidney L. Willson, president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke; H. S. Hinkle, 
of the National Folding Box Company, New Haven; George 
H. Morrill, president of George H. Morrill, Incorporated, and 
Ralph Wilbur, of Boston. At this dinner more than sixty 
lithographers and representatives of the allied industries in 
New England subscribed $25,550 of the district’s quota of 
$30,000. The dinner was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the diners displayed great enthusiasm when the object 
of the foundation was explained to them. Mr. Forbes stated 
he was confident that the amount asked for from that area 
would be greatly exceeded. 

While it had been previously announced that no subscrip- 
tions would be asked for at this dinner, yet the pledges started 
immediately after Mr. Forbes, who presided, had handed to 
Chairman Joseph Deutsch, of the Endowment Fund Commit- 
tee, the check of the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 
pany for $15,000. A few moments later Mr. Forbes pledged an 
additional $5,000 in memory of his father, William H. Forbes. 
These amounts are not inclusive of the $500 pledged by John 
Trickey and $500 by Stuart Forbes, Jr., at Briarcliff. 

The subscriptions included The United Printing Machinery 
Company; Peter O. Larson and H. S. Morgan, of the Forbes 
Company; Fallulah Paper Company, of Boston; Tichnor 
Brothers, Incorporated, of Cambridge; Rhode Island Card 
Board Company, of Providence; Brooks Bank Note Company, 
Springfield; Merrimac Paper Company, Lawrence. 

The eloquent address of Joseph Deutsch preceded the let- 
ting down of the bars for subscription pledges. He pictured 
the foundation program as the salvation of the lithographic 
industry and of far-reaching benefit to the related industries. 
R. V. Mitchell, president of the Harris Automatic Press Com- 
pany, who made the trip to Boston from Cleveland suffering 
from a broken rib sustained in an air accident on the previous 
Saturday, fully explained to the diners the codperative edu- 
cational plan of the foundation. H. A. Bernhardt, of the 
Niagara Lithograph Company, Buffalo, member of the Re- 
search Committee, went into details of the work laid out for 
the laboratory at the University of Cincinnati. 

Alfred B. Rode, president of Rode & Brand, New York 
city, and president of the foundation, sounded a note of warn- 
ing to lithographers to the effect that unless most progressive 
measures ‘are adopted by the industry disastrous competi- 
tion from both Japan and Germany may invade the United 
States’ markets and meet with considerable success. He 
explained the birth of the foundation and laid particular stress 
on the care that should be taken in developing the program 
of activities. The other speakers at this dinner were: Mau- 
rice Saunders, secretary of the National Association Employ- 
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ing Lithographers, New York; E. B. Millard, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; E. A. Johnson, Wentworth 
Institute, and W. Norcross Stratton, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Vocational Training, all of whom not only thor- 
oughly endorsed the plan of the foundation, but also heartily 
commended its sound and far-reaching benefits. 

In the Philadelphia district Walter Clothier, president of 
the Ketterlinus Manufacturing Company and chairman for 
that district, has on his committee a group of representative 
men in the related industries, which includes Grellet Collins, 
of the Dill & Collins Company; M. D. Goldman; Julius 
Hofstetter, of Hofstetter Brothers; Charles Levis, of Curtis 
& Brother; Walter Conlon, president of the Crescent Ink & 
Color Company; E. S. Lloyd, Charles K. Rockwell and Howard 
W. Taylor. The dinner scheduled for this district was held 
June 16 at the Manufacturers’ Club, where an imposing array 
of speakers presented the program and purposes of the foun- 
dation and the progress of the campaign to date. 

The Baltimore committee is under the able leadership of 
Alfred B. Hoen, of A. Hoen & Co. The dinner was held 
June 22. 

Announcement has been made by Alfred B. Rode, presi- 
dent of the foundation, that arrangements have been concluded 
with Dr. L. S. Hawkins, of the University of Chicago, to direct 
the codperative educational phase of the program, and that 
with the opening of the school year in the fall the department 
will be effectively functioning. 

Campaign Chairman Joseph Deutsch is pleased with the 
response that has been made to the appeal for endowment 
fund pledges and is confident of the ultimate success of the 
drive under his direction. “I am sure,’ Mr. Deutsch said 
recently, “that the same fine enthusiasm encountered in sec- 
tions where dinners have been held and where subscriptions 
have been solicited will be duplicated in the remaining terri- 
tory, and when this prediction comes true we shall have 
attained our objective. We are finding the most cordial codp- 
eration by the paper, ink, press and supply groups, as is mani- 
fested by substantial pledges to the endowment fund. 

“ As I said at the beginning of the campaign, our own and 
the related industries see the benefits that must accrue to all 
of us from the important program planned by the foundation. 
All along I have felt that as soon as we can get the message 
of the scope of the work planned to the people most concerned, 
the raising of the endowment fund will be assured. That pre- 
diction is being proved, and nobody doubts the outcome.” 


Just as this form of THE INLAND PRINTER was going to 
press, we received the following letter from Mr. Deutsch. It 
was addressed to Alfred B. Rode, chairman of the foundation: 

From the progress that has been made we are assuming that 
at least $600,000 will be obtained by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. Here is an offer that may aid in moving toward the 
million mark. 

When the $600,000 has been fully subscribed (if prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1925), the undersigned will help the foundation to move 
toward the next mark by each subscribing $25,000, payable either 
all in one amount or at their option at the rate of $5,000 a year 
over a period of five years. 

We both feel that our share of the amount subscribed by the 
American Lithographic Company is sufficient if the total to be 
raised is to be only $600,000. This offer is intended to encour- 
age the obtaining of a still greater endowment. 

Yours very truly, 
Louis ETtTLiNncER, JosepH P. Knapp. 
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A Type-Composing Machine for Lithographers 


HE growth of offset lithography into a live, 
throbbing industry within the past few 
) years has had the effect of engaging the 
best minds in the craft towards two ends— 
the perfect reproduction of type and the 
discovery of some chemical solution that 
would enable the offset lithographer to 
4 obtain a run of one hundred thousand or 
aore impressions from a single press plate. Much progress has 
een made in the press-plate problem and for the past five 
ears we have had visions of a perfect photo-composing ma- 
‘hine, and though we are given to understand that some four 
f these machines are nearing stages of perfection in England 
ind elsewhere, there has been very little actual work accom- 
lished on them. They are still in the varying stages of per- 
‘ect development, but there is no gainsaying the fact that they 
re bound to play an important part in the reproduction of type 
1 the years to come. 

In the meantime a Swiss lithographing concern, the Poly- 
sraphic Company, of Laupen, has been actively engaged in the 
ievelopment of a machine that embodies the principles of the 
iypewriting machine. Plans are based entirely on mechanical 
principles and the difficulties that might arise from typesetting 
by photo-composing methods are ignored. Actual necessity 
forced this company into the development of the machine 
described in this article. They are the largest producers of 
offset lithography in that country and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the perfect reproduction of type matter first led them 
to adopt the use of the Manul process, which they used very 
successfully and on a large scale. It was soon found, however, 
that it was limited to reproductions in exact size — that there 
was no chance of enlarging or reducing copy —so they set 
about perfecting a method that would meet their requirements. 
Typon reflex paper was the result of their experiments, and 
this product meets every need in the line of type or even half- 
tone reproduction, for it can be used in either the camera or 
the printing frame. Many of the lithographers in this country 
are familiar with this product and are using it successfully. 

After careful investigation of the photo-composing ma- 
chines that were being perfected, the Polygraphic Company 
arrived at the conclusion that a purely mechanical machine, 
on the order of the typewriting machine, that would produce 
type print, was what they wanted and they proceeded along 
that line of experimentation. The result is the perfection of 
the “ Typary” or text-typing machine. This machine was 
fully demonstrated at the printing exhibition held in London 
recently and evoked great interest. ‘‘ This invention,” wrote 
William Gamble, “I regard as of the highest importance and 
likely to have profound bearing on the future of the craft.” 
We are given to understand that one of these machines will 
soon be brought to the United States and that a practical dem- 
onstration of its possibilities will be given in some one of the 
large lithographing plants. 

The “ Typary ” means to the offset lithographer what type- 
casting and type-composing machines mean to the letterpress 
printer. It does not produce type of metal which after being 
cast is put on the printing press, but writes on paper, setting 
a line of type at a time. The finished proof is transferred by 
photomechanical process to the zinc or aluminum plate, and is 
printed on the offset press. It is readily conceivable that this 
machine will meet some of the pressing needs of the offset 
lithographer, whose work, especially in the reproduction of 
type, has been limited. Of course, the old method of pulling 
a transfer from type and retransferring it to another sheet of 
transfer paper is not only a roundabout, impracticable method, 





but it is also two steps removed from the accurate and clear 
reproduction of type. Besides —and the arguments of the 
letterpress printer are sound —if you have to type-compose, 
why not run it on the letterpress and save time? There is 
unquestionably a great need among offset lithographers for a 
machine that will produce a proof for direct transfer, and this 
the “ Typary ” machine does. 

In solving its own problems the Polygraphic Company has, 
after years of strenuous work, produced a machine that will 
give the offset lithographer an even break with the letterpress 
printer. 

Among the essential features of construction that accom- 
plish this result the following are the main points: 

1.— A type-assembling device, technically a new departure, 
adding a fundamentally new principle of construction to pres- 
ent engineering knowledge. By means of this device the desired 
type is selected out of any given number of type (120 type 


The Typary Machine 


characters on the one-style machine, 225 on the combination- 
style machine) and carried into line position for printing. This 
operation is performed within the same space of time required 
for typing out the corresponding letter; that is, one-fifth of 
one second (normally one-third of one second). At the same 
time, however, the key stroke releases only auxiliary or con- 
necting parts of the mechanism, while the completed line of 
type is set in motion automatically and simultaneously. 

2.—A combination or arrangement of type characterized 
by type bars of varying width carrying book-print type and 
assembled in type families containing the sufficient number of 
letters required for one line (ordinarily 70, or up to 90 if 
desired). There is no possibility of not having provided suffi- 
cient type, not even in the event of having to cover a whole 
page with lines containing but one and the same letter, as, for 
instance, the rare letter “x.” 

3.— A combination or arrangement of type in movable and 
interchangeable type cases or shelves, each containing a com- 
plete set or family of type (characters a to z, spaces, figures, 
signs) differing herein from composing machines which assem- 
ble a certain number of the same characters in magazines or 
cases. Another feature is the arrangement of type shelves in 
removable interchangeable shelf boxes or magazines, thus per- 
mitting setting in any desired style of type. 

4.— An inking and impression mechanism, which works 
automatically, and also independently of the type-assembling 
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mechanism and prints one line at a time, thus permitting the 
keyboard operator to continue typing line after line without 
having to stop. 

5.—A setting, justification and reassembling control de- 
vice, which automatically sets and locks one line at a time 
(length of line up to 32 cicero), regulates and controls spacing 
between words, justifies, corrects, admits insertion of hand 
type and illustration matter, releases line lock, and carries back 
in one single motion type to the recesses of the shelves. (There 
are used for this latter operation no grippers or corresponding 
catch arrangements on type or type bars.) 

6.—A throw-out or correction arrangement enabling the 
typist to correct errors of typing by simply striking the proper 
key, an operation impossible to perform on composing ma- 
chines with dropping type or matrices, or on machines operated 
by a perforating device. 

7.—A line-spacing or adjusting device permitting any 
desired spacing. 

8.— A typographic points indicator of high speed. 

9.— A keyboard equipment, which by means of mechanical 
support of the escapement renders the touch as extremely light 
and speedy as is that of the best makes of writing machines. 
Universal keyboard, similar to that of the Smith Premier, num- 
bering sixty characters, with shift-key device for the caps and 
other characters, or in all 120 characters. 


Lithographic Topics 
By “Sutiy” 


It is said that when quite an old man, Michael Angelo was 
discovered one day walking alone among the ruins of the Coli- 
seum. When questioned as to what he was doing there, he 
replied: “ I go yet to school that I may continue to learn.” 

Through the instrumentality of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Incorporated, the lithographing industry “is on 
the threshold of a new inheritance,” and we are to continue to 
learn much concerning the problems that have been confront- 
ing the industry ever since the inception of offset lithography 
some twenty years ago. Too much stress can not be laid on the 
importance of this movement to the entire trade and its allied 
industries. There is an opportunity ‘here, not only for the 
lithographers, but also for every manufacturer and dealer 
doing business with the lithographers, to dig deep into their 
pockets for the necessary funds adequately to support the 
foundation. 

The benefits of the work planned by the promoters of this 
movement will be so far-reaching that each and every contrib- 
utor will have his money returned to him many times over 
within the next few years. Don’t overlook the fact that offset 
lithography is growing faster than any other branch of the 
graphic arts field, and will continue to grow. The manufac- 
turers of presses, paper, inks and supplies, who sell or hope to 
sell this enlarging clientele, can well afford to go the limit in 
their support of the Lithographic Technical Foundation. It is 
a good buy from any point of view you may look at it, and will 
bring untold benefits to the industry in years to come. 





By the time this appears in print I shall have resigned from 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., to take up the offset paper 
division of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, manufactur- 
ers of Pilgrim, Systems and Atlantic bond papers. While it 
was with sincere regret that I parted from the Wesel company 
and my associates there, yet the opportunity to go along with 
such a splendid mill as that of the Eastern, coupled with the 
company’s willingness to develop not only an offset bond paper 
but also a good offset paper, was too alluring to pass by; 
hence my connection with this company began on June 15. My 
headquarters will be at 292 Madison avenue, New York city. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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THE POPULARITY OF THE CAR CARD 


In 1923 the electric railways of the United States carried 
over sixteen billion passengers; about 150 rides for every man, 
woman and child in the country, says The Adcrafter. Not- 
withstanding the increase in automobile and motor-bus trans- 
portation, traffic on the electric railways has shown a steady 
increase, 1923 carrying about seven hundred million more pas- 
sengers than 1922, the high mark up to that time. 

About two million advertising cards are constantly dis- 
played in the electric cars before this great volume of riders. 
All this development has taken place since the introduction 
of electric cars about thirty-five years ago. The latest great 
medium of advertising to be created — with the exception of 
electric signs — street-car cards sprang into instant favor with 
advertisers and the public. 

At first, the cards were chiefly printed with black ink on 
white cardboard, with all the crudeness in typographical dis- 
play of the printer of that period. 

Some of the first stock cards prepared would probably 
excite the derision of some of the advertising men of today, 
but — they brought results. One stock card showed two bums 
behind the jail bars with underneath “All we ask is a fair trial,” 
and under this was printed the name of the commodity or 
concern to be advertised. Another one was of a cat pulling a 
monkey’s tail over a block, ready to cut it off with a hatchet, 
and underneath “To make a long tale short, use, etc.” Is 
there any one who would deny that either of these cards would 
make a hit in the street cars today, give everybody a good 
laugh and produce results? But is there anybody with enough 
nerve to try it? 

As soon as the men who had gone into the business of car 
advertising realized its tremendous possibilities, they made 
every effort to get the best cards that could be produced. They 
sought out artists and had printers put in new and beautiful 
type faces, and to the efforts of those men must be given great 
credit for the beautiful advertising of today. 

Manufacturers of trade-marked products were quick to see 
the advantage afforded by car cards in familiarizing the public 
with the actual appearance of their product. They discovered 
that lithographing or photoengraving could make a loaf of 
bread or a dish of fruit look natural enough to eat; or a neck- 
tie or a shoe look attractive enough to wear, and that a stocking 
lost none of its attractiveness by having it surround a well de- 
veloped natural appendage on which stockings are usually worn. 

Several years ago we were on an interurban car outbound 
from Indianapolis. A woman in the seat behind us called her 
companion’s attention to a card of the Kingan Packing Com- 
pany, displaying a plate of bacon and eggs, and jokingly said 
that there should be a law against displaying such tempting 
diet before people; that it made her hungry to look at the 
bacon and eggs, and that it would be two hours before she 
would get home to eat. 

A row of street-car cards beautifully illustrated, alternating 
in dark and light, with here and there a plain card and with the 
cards constantly changing, presents a gallery of interest, enter- 
taining and instructive, unrivaled by any advertising medium. 

Brevity and display are two fundamentals of successful 
advertising, and nowhere are they better observed than in car 
advertising. Yet, a card should not be so brief as to fail to 
carry the advertiser’s message, whether this requires a few 
words or many. Owing to the length of the ride, anywhere 
from five minutes to an hour, most car riders have more time 
to read car signs than they have to devote to any other kind 
of advertising. But, of course, the fewer words used the better. 
Plain, simple words that everybody understands can be given 
great force by those who know how to use them. 

Repetition and insistence in advertising can not be over- 
estimated, and these constitute the basic power of street-car 
advertising. Saying a little and saying it often brings success. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 


sophistries. 


Wrong Classification Gives Wrong Result 


One of our friends in Tooting, England, writes the editor 
of our Cost and Method department as follows: 

I am always on the lookout for any reliable method for com- 
puting actual time of composition, etc. I think this is far more 
important to the student than is the hour cost for each operation, 
for the hour cost teaches him nothing in a way, as nearly every 
office has its own hour cost, apart from various districts, whether 
in England or America. With these figures and methods the student 
can then compare and learn more readily, and I wish authors of 
such technical books and contributors to technical trade papers 
would realize this more; they would then help to make more 
reliable and efficient estimators than by stating the value of opera- 
tions in the dollar or pound sterling. 

The reason for my penning this, apart from my appreciation of 
your articles, is this: Recently I had a small job to do, and I 
thought I would compare it with some of your examples in the 
January issue of THE INLAND PrinTER. I consider myself an aver- 
age compositor and I also think the compositor of the samples a 
quick man; what do you say? 

The job enclosed took me about one and one-half hours to set. 
I compared it with your method as under Class C, 1.5 hours per 
1,000 ems. This job measures 17 by 33, or 561 ems. That means 
that the sample enclosed should have been set in three-quarters of 
an hour, which I honestly say can not be done. 

I am not trying to find fault with your methods, but am seeking 
reliable information and methods, which I trust I may be able to 
put into practice some day. 

Please let me have your opinion upon what I have said, and 
let me know if perhaps I have not comprehended rightly. 

There is only one fault to find with our English friend and 
what he has to say in his letter: he used the wrong classifica- 
tion. He had evidently overlooked the detailed list of classes 
in the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. As the method 
for estimating composition recommended in these lessons is 
based on these classifications, the most important point for 
the estimator to consider is a clear understanding thereof. 
The description of Class C follows: ‘‘ Open display with the 
body in fourteen or eighteen point; also newspaper advertise- 
ments two columns wide and from six to twelve inches deep; 
quarter-page magazine advertisements with not more than two 
lines of six-point, etc. Measure as twelve-point and charge 
at the rate of one and one-half hours for each 1,000 twelve- 
point ems.” 

It will readily be seen that the job here reproduced can 
not be figured according to Class C. Class F would be the most 
correct. The description of this class is as follows: ‘“Adver- 
tisements, circulars, or displayed catalogue pages, where the 
body type used is ten-point; convention or concert programs; 
meal tickets with figures in panels on all sides, etc. Measure 
as twelve-point and charge at the rate of three hours for each 
1,000 twelve-point ems.” 

There are a number of reasons why the application in ques- 
tion should be measured according to this classification. In 
the first place, there are four lines of six-point set in a bold- 
face type. There are also a number of eight-point lines in 


Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


bold face with different justification. Then there are four 
lines which had to be adjusted for a two-line reading, all 
requiring extra time. According to this classification the time 
for the composition of the job should be estimated at 1.7 hours. 

No piece of printing is like another, excepting reprints of 
the original job. It follows, therefore, that the estimator must 
use keen judgment in selecting the proper classification. This 
can easily be done by a little practice, keeping track of the 
classifications selected and the estimated time compared with 
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the actual time. But bear in mind that the method is based on 
the production of the average man; the fast man will not 
require as much time, the slow man will require more. To 
estimate by the production of the average man, therefore, is 
the only safe way. 





It’s of Untold Value for the Young Compositor 

To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
I have forwarded, under separate cover, specimens which 
I should like to have you criticize and comment upon, and I 
thank you in advance for any constructive comment you may 
make. I also wish to express a few words of appreciation for 
your valuable publication. It is of untold value to a young 
compositor to have such a dependable publication to refer to. 
After perusing them all I certainly feel that it is The Leading 
Business and Technical Journal of the World as regards the 

industry of printing. CLARENCE M. LUTHER. 


WHAT CAN PRINTING DO FOR BUSINESS ? 


Concluding Essays in Prize Contest 
Sixth Prize 
By Otto L. AUERBACH 

Few printers have had the advantage of growing up in 
business under the guidance of some successful master printer 
who has been willing to impart his business knowledge to those 
under him; on the contrary, most printers of today — and by 
printers I mean employing printers — have suffered from the 
lack of an adviser, with the resultant lack of certain definite 
aims and the methods to accomplish them. Experience is 
necessary to the complete development of a business man, 
whether he be a printer or a merchant, and being a business 
man is as much a trade as being a printer. 

The average business man of today generally has a college 
education. He has studied the English language thoroughly 
enough to expound an idea, clearly and definitely, so that it 
will pass from his mind into the mind of another — whether 
that idea is in response to an inquiry from a customer as to 
what form of advertising or printed matter would be most 
profitable in a certain branch of business, or any other prob- 
lem in which the business man may consult him. The man 
who is about to place an order for printing always has a defi- 
nite object in view. He expects to realize a profit or gain 
of some sort from this printing. If you can show him that a 
thousand pieces of fine printing will be read by more people 
than two thousand pieces of mediocre print you have con- 
vinced him that you “know your business,” and that your 
knowledge of printing can be a help to “ his business.” 

You must be able to convince him that printing is not 
only a great help to business but a powerful factor in prac- 
tically every branch of business, and that he can not success- 
fully enter the field of business competition without a liberal 
use of printing, whether this be in the form of an educational 
campaign, direct advertising by printed matter or the hundred 
and one different ways of bringing before the public an idea 
or thought, an article or object, defined in a story personal or 
impersonal — of which the Alpha and Omega is the use of 
printers’ ink. 

This printing can do for business, and is doing for business, 
every day in every city and town of our country. There are 
corporations in this country today whose yearly printing bills 
run into a million dollars a year. There are hundreds whose 
printing bills run over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
yearly, and I can name a hundred from memory whose print- 
ing bills run over one hundred thousand dollars yearly. 

These concerns have learned to know the value and influ- 
ence of the printers’ product, and they depend on printing to 
build up their business. This is not theory, but actual facts. 
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The purchasing agent of an internationally well known corpo- 
ration said to me a short time ago in discussing printing, “ If 
I could only find a printer to whom I could turn over my print- 
ing problems, and feel that they would be intelligently handled, 
he could have all our business.” 

If the business man can be convinced that he can take 
his printing problems to the printer in the same manner he 
takes his legal problems to his lawyer or his health problems 
to his doctor, then the question of “ What can printing do for 
business? ” has been solved, and not before; but the printer 
must have established a reputation for dependability for his 
product and plant. 





Seventh Prize 
By Erastus J. BAILEY 


Wuat Can Printinc Do For Business? — To this ques- 
tion we can offer the simple answer, “ It can do many things.” 
But a good, sound, reasonable answer requires much study and 
forethought. 

The printing business, which was invented to enlighten the 
people, has a mission so broad and far-reaching that its scope 
is unlimited as regards its helpfulness to business, to society, 
to finance, to mankind, and to art, as it is the art preservative 
of allarts. We believe it is the strongest force which combines 
business with art. 

What would be the result if a man, or a company or a 
corporation were to attempt to establish a business without 
sufficient capital for the successful administration of its under- 
taking? What would happen is evidenced on every hand today 
in the business world. 

Printing is just as essential to the successful establishment 
of a business undertaking as is capital or any other commodity 
upon which such a proceeding is founded, and good printing 
is one of the first requisites for the carrying out of business 
principles, be it of a commercial or social nature. 

In the beginning of a new business printing can do, and 
does, its part in announcing — the introduction of, as it were 
—the transaction to the public. This is where the printing 
press gets in its first good work toward a business enterprise. 

As the business progresses, printing can exert a mighty 
force in acting as a stimulant by way of advertising, informant 
of the public, and furnishing various forms of publicity which, 
without printing, would be a very difficult and primitive task 
to supply. 

The printing business, with its perfected and rapid ma- 
chines, its source of art and allied specialties, its unlimited 
field of typographical talent and design, can and does put into 
business its real life and existence, its advancing methods and 
up-to-date ideas, and can do much to aid the social, financial 
and commercial soul of an enterprise. 

The printing press can serve as the “ backbone” to inter- 
national as well as national business, and put “ pep,” influence 
and enlightenment into our affairs with the sister countries and 
help to arbitrate and settle great questions which frequently 
arise between those associated in and connected with the wel- 
fare of this old world of ours. 

With the various improved methods and numerous chan- 
nels for the up-to-date distribution of printing, it can act as a 
forceful power and energizer, in all branches of business, for- 
eign and domestic. 

It can keep the wheels of business revolving, it can keep 
the machines of industry constantly turning out a vast amount 
of stock and manufactures, it can do everything for business. 

To business, printing can serve as the preface and introduc- 
tion; stimulant and energizer; forceful promoting power; 
builder and architect; guide and instructor. 

As a final answer to “ What can printing do for business? ” 
we would ask the following question: ‘“ What can business do 
without printing? ” 
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By EUGENE St. JOHN 


he assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Makeready of Vignetted Plates 
A Connecticut printer states he does not have the best of 
ick with makeready of vignetted plates, and asks if we can 
nd him the desired information to help him out. 
Answer.—You will find the subject concisely and thor- 
eughly covered in THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1924, 
beginning with the last paragraph, second column, page 733. 


Gold Ink for Labels on Records 


A Massachusetts printer asks whether gold ink could not 
be substituted for the bronze powder generally used on phono- 
graph record labels, which are pressed on the records at about 
250 degrees. 

Answer.— Gold ink is a practicable, economical substitute, 
but a specially mixed ink is necessary. Consult your inkmaker. 


Gold Ink Rubs Off Enamel Stock 


A Wisconsin printer is seeking a gold ink that will not rub 
or scratch off enamel stock. 

Answer.— If you mean No. 1 enamel book or coated book 
you should have no such trouble if your plant is maintained at 
70° night and day. If heat is insufficient, add an ounce of 
paste drier to the pound of ink, and allow the ink time to dry. 


Relief Blankets for Cylinder Presses 


A Connecticut printer requests our opinion of relief blan- 
kets as substitutes for ordinary packing on cylinder presses, 
and also whether there is anything similar which is better. 

Answer.—There is nothing similar on the market superior 
to the relief blanket for use on cylinder presses. It is gen- 
erally considered an economical accessory. Satisfactory reports 
are given by users. 


Cause of Uneven Impression 

A North Carolina printer submits a letterhead printed on a 
platen press and fed head to end guide at left side of platen. 
The impression is weaker toward the left side of each of the 
three sections of the letterhead and the printer asks why. 

Answer.—The platen is not parallel to the form. If the two 
upper impression screws are turned about a half face on each 
nut to the left the upper edge of the platen will be tilted into 
parallel and the print will be satisfactory. 


Static Electricity 

An Illinois publisher has trouble with static in M. F. book 
paper used on his cylinder presses, and asks for advice. A 
Michigan printer inquires how to get rid of static in sheets on 
feeder of offset press. 

Answer.—The electric neutralizer, gas and electric sheet 
heaters are generally employed to overcome static. The paper 
seasoning or curing machine is also helpful. The latter removes 
the static before the paper goes to press, and the other devices 
overcome static during printing. 


Blur in Print on Platen Press 


A Nebraska pressman submits print in brown ink on Eng- 
lish finish book done on a platen press. The print is slightly 
blurred, and cause and remedy are requested. 

Answer.—The platen was not parallel to the form and the 
upper two impression screws should be adjusted to throw the 
upper edge of the platen forward slightly. The brown ink 
should have had a little more body, as it seems to be too soft 
for this kind of paper. 


Transparent Ink for Colorwork 


A Mississippi printer, seeking information on “ so-called 
transparent ink for three-color work,” asks if there is any book 
treating of this work. 

Answer.—There is nothing available devoted entirely to 
the subject, although it is touched on in various books in the 
list The Inland Printer Company will send you on request. 
In THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1924, under ‘“ Some 
Practical Hints on Presswork,” you may find some discussions 
of trichromatic inks. Any special questions you may wish to 
ask will receive careful attention. 


‘ 


Paraffining Bread Wrappers 


A Kentucky printer writes: “ We notice in the March issue 
of your publication that you had furnished a correspondent 
with the list of firms that furnish the equipment for paraffin- 
ing bread wrappers direct from the press. We are interested, 
bread wrappers being one of our products. Will you please 
send us duplicate of this list? ” 

Answer.— Sorry we can not do as requested. The list 
was of manufacturers of standard paraffining machinery. The 
direct stunt is an adaptation which the bread wrapper concern 
in Minerva, Ohio, has attached to a Kidder rotary press. No 
doubt the Kidder Press Company and one of the paraffin ma- 
chine manufacturers, like Chambers Brothers Company or 
Charles Wagner, can help you to do likewise. 


Spotty Print From Large Letters 


An Illinois printer asks the cause of white spots in the 
impression from large bold letters of zinc line plate printed on 
a loft-dried rag content rough finish bond paper. 

Answer.—Y our print is fully up to the average. Not many 
printers would spend the time necessary to make these large 
letters print absolutely solid black on a rough bond paper. In 
order to do so you would need a very thorough makeready 
if you have a vibrator on your form rollers; if not, you will 
have to make a cutout. This means each of the large letters 
must be cut out and pasted in register on your overlay. The 
heaviest bond or cover black is required also. Examine the 
plate closely. Your trouble may be aggravated by little holes 
in the surface of the zinc made by pounding against rough 
paper on previous runs. 
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Imitation Typewriter Letters 

A Kentucky printer has been unable to get a satisfactory 
print on imitation typewriter letters, his principal difficulty 
being failure to get enough ink through silk stretched from 
gripper to gripper. 

Answer.—This method answers better for very short runs. 
The better way is to first make ready so that the form prints 
strong and clear. Then remove the form from the press and, 
having placed it on the stone, unlock the quoins. Run the 
silk over the form and down under the four pieces of furniture 
next to the form. Plane down and lock up. Replace chase 
in press. Use plenty of ink to roll over the silk on the form a 
number of times and then pull a few impressions on waste 
paper before proceeding with the run. By this method you are 
inking the silk for each impression and approximating the effect 
of the moving ribbon on the typewriter. Printing through silk 
on grippers is another method; the silk must first be well 
inked. This method will be found not quite so satisfactory 
as silk drawn over the form. 


Offset and Splicing Trouble 

A Canadian printer who prints bread wrappers on a hard 
M. F. bleached sulphite on a rotary press has been troubled 
with offset, although he states no change has been made in the 
paper or in the ink. He asks for remedy. He also requests 
formula for a quick-drying paste for splicing the web, one that 
will withstand the heat of the melted paraffin through which the 
web is passed after printing, all pastes so far used failing to 
meet requirements. 

Answer.—The difficulty with offset was probably due to 
insufficient heat in the pressroom and static. In order to 
overcome the static you may successfully equip with the elec- 
tric neutralizer, gas and electric heaters. You will doubtless 
find it more satisfactory to get the splicing paste specified 
from a paste manufacturer. The paste in question is make- 
ready paste and is manufactured and sold at a reasonable 
price by the leading makers of printers’ rollers. If you want 
to make it yourself, warm gum arabic and dextrine to proper 
consistency while stirring in double boiler. Strain by pressure 
through a very fine brass wire sieve and add a few drops of 
carbolic acid to prevent souring. The paste is kept in pint 
or quart paint cans. The lid must not be left off or the paste 
will dry out and become worthless. 


Wrinkling at the Back End of Sheet 

A Louisiana printer writes: “ Our pony cylinder pressman 
was unable to correct the wrinkling of the enclosed sheet. Can 
you suggest how we may obviate this on the next run, which 
is to go on the press soon? ” 

Answer.— As the wrinkle is in the continuous rectangular 
heavy border surrounding the form, we suggest that the press- 
man first make sure with either a type-high gage or micrometer 
that this border is absolutely level and type high. This bor- 
der, not being level and type high, is the most likely cause of 
the wrinkles in the rear end of the form. After the border is 
made level and type high it is probable the wrinkles will dis- 
appear. However, if this does not end the trouble you can 
remove it by cutting away the packing under the two grippers 
nearest the ends of the sheet and filling the holes with sand- 
paper; setting the center bands snug with end bands a trifle 
loose; setting the center grippers a trifle light and by gluing 
strips of cardboard on the drawsheet parallel to the cylinder 
bearers and close to the tail end of the impression. These 
strips should be about a half inch wide, two to four inches long 
and extending a half inch beyond tail end of impression toward 
rear edge of cylinder. The strips may be cut from four-ply 
cardboard. The foregoing correctives will overcome wrinkles 
on the rear end of the sheet, provided the form is not sprung in 
the lockup and the cylinder is neither over nor under packed. 
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Silver on Colored Bond Paper 

A New York printer states he has failed to get satisfactory 
results in printing silver on colored bond paper, and asks for 
suggestions, as bronzing is impracticable. 

Answer.—There are several methods of getting satisfactory 
results without bronzing; but to avoid experiments it would 
be best to send samples of the paper and proofs to the ink- 
maker, at the same time giving him the make and speed of the 
press and the pressroom temperature. One method is to print 
first in sizing and then superimpose cover aluminum ink; an- 
other, to print twice in cover white and superimpose cover 
aluminum ink; another, to make two or three impressions in 
cover aluminum ink. These successive impressions are made 
without moving the form from the press. 


Wrinkles on a Two Revolution Flat-Bed Cylinder 

An Oregon printer asks how to get a wrinkle out of the 
lower right-hand corner of the sheet. 

Answer.— As a sheet was not submitted and lower right- 
hand corner is not exact enough specification, we can not deter- 
mine whether wrinkle is at the gripper or back edge of sheet. 
Nothing is said of the makeup of the form. If it contains open 
spaces with rectangular rule borders the wrinkle may be caused 
by the form not being type high and level throughout, a very 
common cause. So caused, the wrinkle generally shows near 
the back end. Wavy or curled edges of sheets may cause 
wrinkles, also inaccurate adjustment of the feeding mechanism 
and accessories, such as guide tongues, drop guides, grippers, 
strippers, bands and brush. By turning the press slowly by 
hand and carefully watching a sheet go to the guides, under the 
grippers and around the cylinder, you may trace the cause of 
the wrinkle if it may be corrected by an adjustment of the 
feeding mechanism. Strips of cardboard glued to drawsheet 
parallel to bearers help to remove wrinkles if exact register is 


not required. 
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Preventing Offset in Printing 


By Rosert F. SALADE 


YEOMAN YF con typographic pressman is constantly 
Cees confronted with the offset problem, which 
ANOS must be solved in some way in every case 

! of printing where it may arise. In many 
: instances the old-fashioned method of slip- 
7) sheeting is necessary to prevent offsetting, 
i} but in many other cases some labor-saving 
4; method or device may be utilized to great 
idvantage. The following information on this subject should 
be interesting to pressmen in general. Offset may be traced 
o several causes, the principal one of which is static electric- 
ty. Among other known causes are: An excessive amount of 
ink; too much impression; ink not suited to the kind of paper 
being printed; insufficient impression on the solid or “ black ” 
portions of a form; the use of the wrong kind of drier in the 
ink; and too cold a temperature in the pressroom. Other 
conditions could be mentioned; for example, the paper stock 
being too cold to allow quick setting of the ink. 

In very many instances where it is necessary to reduce the 
ink, the reducing can be done to the greatest advantage by the 
use of a softer ink, and without the use of a liquid. For exam- 
ple, a stiff halftone ink, to be printed on coated paper, can be 
:educed with some soft halftone ink. A bond or job ink, to be 
printed on bond or writing paper, may be reduced with regular 
halftone ink. A cover or bond ink, for use on heavy ledger 
paper, can be reduced with book or job ink. These few exam- 
ples will give a good idea as to how the best working ink for 
a job can easily be produced by the method of mixing two 
inks of different bodies together in the proper portions. A 
good grade of soft halftone black is exceedingly useful as a 
“reducer ” for various kinds of “ tacky ” black ink. Where a 
liquid reducer is necessary, the 00 grade of reducing varnish 
will generally serve the purpose. 

It seems well to mention the point that a drier not only 
serves to dry the ink being used, but that it also reduces the 
body of the ink to a certain extent. The correct use of a drier 
will, in many cases, entirely prevent offset. Japan drier is par- 
ticularly adapted to book, job and halftone black, while a paste 
drier is more suited to an ink of heavier body, such as a cover 
or bond ink. When a book or job ink is to be worked on 
machine-finish book paper, the reducing may be done with 
soft halftone ink, and a small quantity of Japan drier may be 
added. On the other hand, when a book or job ink is to be 
printed on bristol board, the reducing should be done with 
regular halftone ink, and the paste drier should be used. As a 
general rule, the Japan drier is good for any kind of ink to be 
worked on a soft grade of paper, while the paste drier is rec- 
ommended for any ink to be printed on hard paper. There is 
a special transparent paste drier made especially for use in 
colored printing inks. One make of drier is intended exclu- 
sively for process colors, while still another make of paste 
drier is for use in the last color of a process job. 

The temperature of the pressroom has a great deal to do 
with the working of the ink and with offsetting. The normal 
temperature is 70 degrees Fahrenheit. When the pressroom is 
colder the ink may “ pick” the surface of coated stock, and 
the printing is more likely to offset. Trouble with static 
electricity in paper seems much in evidence during hot weather 
and exceedingly damp atmospheric conditions, also during the 
winter season, but in winter this difficulty can be overcome 
by warming up the pressroom and the paper stock. 

It is a scientific fact that when paper of various kinds is 
handled and “ combed out ” for feeding, static electricity is 
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often “‘ generated ” in the paper. The more that this stock is 
handled and “ combed ” the greater the static. Paper in this 
condition is almost certain to cause offset when printing is 
done; thus the logical thing to do here is to eliminate the static 
— something which can be done by several different methods, 
as follows: One common remedy is to stretch a rope of 
Christmas tree tinsel across the press in such position that the 
back of the sheet to be printed will come in contact with the 
many fine points of the tinsel rope. Or this rope may be 
placed in position at the delivery end of a cylinder press so 
that the back of each printed sheet will come in contact with it 
as the sheet is delivered. One end of the tinsel rope extends to 
a vessel of water on the floor beside the press or is attached 
to a water pipe or radiator, which forms a “ ground.” This 
simple device may be applied to any make of automatic job 
press as well as to any style of cylinder press. 

Numerous patented devices are being successfully used 
on presses for the elimination of static and the prevention 
of offset, these including an “electric neutralizer,’ an elec- 
tric sheet-heating attachment, and several types of gas burn- 
ers. Any of these devices can be recommended for preventing 
offset, and for making it an easier matter to handle paper 
stock for printing. An attachment of this class is of particu- 
lar value in the case of a press equipped with a mechanical 
feeder, as by the elimination of static electricity in the paper 
the mechanical feeding can be done without difficulty. Some 
of these patented devices are designed for use on both cylinder 
presses and automatic job presses. 

After all has been said and done, however, there are many 
kinds of printed work which can only be saved from offset by 
the old method of slip-sheeting. Included in this work are 
process color jobs, heavy halftone printing in black ink, forms 
of display type printed on plated or enameled paper, and vari- 
ous kinds of multicolor printing. This statement applies to 
all styles and makes of presses, including even a high-speed, 
sheet-fed rotary color press. There will always be certain 
classes of presswork where slip-sheeting will be essential. 

In the past it had long been the custom in many press- 
rooms to utilize spoiled jobs of printed matter as slip-sheets, 
and in the average plant where this was done there was a 
motley collection of old “ slips,” indeed! Not only were these 
many different sizes of sheets hard to handle and to jog up 
during the course of work, but a considerable number were not 
of the right material for the purpose. Slip-sheeting ought not 
to be done with coated paper, enameled paper, pieces of printed 
book paper, or with paper having an exceedingly rough sur- 
face. A slip-sheet of plated or coated paper is likely to adhere 
to the surface of a heavily printed job. A slip-sheet of old 
printed book, or of very rough stock, will have a tendency to 
scratch the fresh printing. 

The modern method is to have large quantities of paper 
suitable for slip-sheets cut to a number of convenient sizes for 
constant use in the pressroom. Some of these sizes are to 
provide for work being done on cylinder presses, while others 
are for jobs printed on regular platen presses and on automatic 
job presses. Various grades of paper are being used, but the 
special kind now utilized by several large color-printing con- 
cerns has been found exceptionally well adapted to the gen- 
eral run of slip-sheeting, and particularly process colorwork. 
This special make of paper is much like an unfinished Kraft 
stock, being yellow-brown in color and having a surface made 
up of countless short fibers. These fibers are very soft, and 
to rub the palm of one’s hand over the surface feels much like 
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doing the same thing over the surface of a rough-finish wrap- 
ping paper. To all appearances this special stock is nothing 
more than a common wrapping paper, but such is not the case. 
The ordinary kind of rough wrapping paper would scratch the 
freshly printed surface of a process color job, but the special 
make will not do so, as its soft fibers hold off the slip-sheet 
from the printed surface to some extent without, however, 
damaging the printing. The offset on a slip-sheet of this char- 
acter is hardly noticeable, and it occurs only on the ends of 
the fine fibers. On account of the slip-sheet not lying as close 
to the printed sheet as would be the case with a “ slip ” made 
of supercalendered stock, for example, the printing has a 
better chance to dry. 

In a number of large printing and publishing houses where 
“wet” process colorwork is produced on sheet-fed rotary 
presses, the special slip-sheet paper is used for all such work, 
the roiary presses being equipped with mechanical devices 
which do the slip-sheeting automatically. These sheet-fed 
rotary presses print sheets as large as 29 by 441% inches, in 
two colors, three colors or four colors, at one operation. The 
term “wet” printing in this connection means printing one 
color immediately over another. With four-color process- 
work, for example, the yellow, red, blue and black are all 
printed on the sheet — one over another — at one operation 
of the press. The necessity of slip-sheeting such work will be 
apparent to any printer. As a rule, it takes at least twenty- 
four hours for the “ wet ” printing to dry, and the slip-sheets 
are not to be removed until after the work is dry. 

For the double purpose of dispensing with slip-sheeting 
and to make it possible to handle “ wet ” printing immediately 
as it comes from the press, a clever young pressman has in- 
vented a process of applying a thin coating of paraffin to the 
surface of the freshly printed sheets. The special apparatus 
used for this is attached to a sheet-fed rotary press at the 
delivery end. This apparatus consists of an electrically heated 
fountain which contains a supply of the paraffin, and a system 
of atomizers. As a printed sheet passes under the fountain 
and atomizers a thin coating of the hot paraffin is sprayed 
all over the surface of the sheet. This coating is so thin that 
it is hardly visible to the eye, but it imparts a slight gloss 
to the surface of the printing which enhances the appearance 
of the colorwork. Like all other processes, however, this 
method has its disadvantages as well as its benefits. One dis- 
advantage is that the paraffin-coated sheets can not be “ backed 
up,” or printed on the opposite side, without some of the 
paraffin adhering to the impression cylinder of the press. The 
process is intended principally for “ wet ” printed sheets which 
are not to have process colorwork done on the other side, or 
for the final impression of a “wet” color job. The great 
advantage of this method is in the fact that the printed sheets 
may be run through the folding machine and placed in the 
magazine immediately as they are delivered from the press. 
Otherwise, the printed sheets would have to remain between 
slip-sheets for about twenty-four hours to dry before being 
handled in the bindery. 

Another “ quick-drying ” process of much the same char- 
acter is now being tried out with more or less success in several 
large pressrooms. This method consists of dusting the surface 
of the freshly printed sheets with the finest talcum powder, the 
dusting operation being done automatically as the sheets come 
from the press. One objection to this process is that the 
powder flies about the presses and room, much after the man- 
ner of gold bronzing, and some pressmen complain that the 
talcum powder is not good for their health. The vacuum sys- 
tem, much like that used for bronzing, is being used in dusting 
the sheets, but the powder is so fine that some of it is bound 
to reach the atmosphere of the pressroom. The powder also 
makes work less pleasant for the operators when the finished 
sheets are handled in the bindery. 





The ordinary methods of preventing offset on work done 
on platen presses include manipulating the printing ink with 
the proper reducer, or drier, and spreading out the printed 
sheets on trays to dry. On many occasions the feeder can 
arrange a small table or stand, containing a drying tray near 
the press, and by laying the printed sheets in a number of 
small separate piles on the tray no offset will occur. By this 
plan, a dozen or more of the small piles are arranged on a 
tray, and as the sheets are delivered the feeder lays them in 
consecutive order on the various piles. Thus, as many as a 
dozen sheets are printed and laid upon the piles before it is 
necessary to cover the first pile of the series again with a sheet, 
and so on throughout the series. 

On certain classes of work produced on platen presses the 
feeder can aid the drying of the ink by the simple method of 
“ flying ” each printed sheet through the air before it is laic. 
upon a pile on the feed-table. This is practically the same idez 
as the fly on a cylinder press “ fanning” each printed shee: 
through the air before it is placed on the pile, and it is par 
ticularly effective in cases where printing is done on coatec 
paper, enameled paper or machine-finish paper, the ink usuall; 
drying more rapidly on such papers than on plated papers 
bonds, writing, etc. 

Portable drying racks of the omnibus type are excellent fo 
the average job pressroom because they may easily be move 
about near the presses, or near radiators or steam pipes t: 
facilitate quick drying of the work. In some cases the printe: 
sheets may be spread out to advantage on the drying trays 
while in others the sheets may be roughly arranged in smal! 
piles on the trays. 

On a regular flat-bed cylinder press, or automatic job cylin 
der press, perhaps the greatest aid to the drying of printed 
sheets is the modern extended delivery and piling device. With 
this apparatus the printed sheets have an excellent chance to 
dry before they are stacked upon the pile at the end of the 
press. 

Offset on modern makes of perfecting presses is prevented 
by two different methods: One is in having a traveling or 
shifting tympan formed of special “smut” paper, which 
receives the offset as the printing is done on both sides of the 
regular paper. The other is a patented device consisting of 
an “offset” roller and fountain containing kerosene. The 
“offset” roller takes the surplus ink from the printed web 
as it passes through the press, preventing offset on the packing. 
By means of the fountain, kerosene and a smaller roller the 
offset roller is kept clear of ink. 

The following remedies are well known to experienced 
pressmen, but they may prove helpful to apprentices: Care 
must be taken to run only the right amount of ink required for 
the job, and to do this a fountain on the press is absolutely 
essential. Often it is advisable to “cut down” the color 
slightly to aid drying and to eliminate slip-sheeting. Always 
make it a rule to use ink that is best suited to the grade of 
paper stock to be printed. Never under any circumstances 
use such reducers as hogs’ lard, cocoanut butter, vaseline or 
kerosene, as any of these will “ kill ” the body and color of the 
ink and will result in excessive offset. 

Modern methods of handling process color printing and 
other kinds of colorwork have lessened the possibilities of off- 
set. The modern method in processwork is to print the “ key ” 
plate first, then to follow with yellow, red and blue. By 
this plan the black, or “ key ” plate color, drys more rapidly 
than if printed last over the other colors, and the other colors 
being transparent and run comparatively light, the liability of 
offset is at the minimum. In multicolor work the “ key ” plate 
should be printed first, whenever possible to do so, and the 
tints should be transparent. When a tint offsets on account 
of a heavy color being required, make it a shade darker and 
then run less ink. 
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By E. M. KEeaTING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Keep Distributor Screws Clean 

We have received the following inquiry: ‘“ Will dirty dis- 
ributor screws cause matrices to ‘block up’ in the channel 
‘ntrance? ” 

Answer.— If instead of being bright the screws are just 
dirty from long neglect, they probably will only transfer dirt 
‘o the sides of the matrix lugs. This should not cause matrices 
to block in the channel entrance. The operator should clean 
the thread of the distributor screws weekly, using a narrow 
‘trip of cotton cloth, wet with gasoline or wood alcohol, and 
held in the thread of the screws while they rotate. This treat- 
ment should remove oil and dust. Oiling the bearings of the 
distributor screws once each alternate week should keep them 
properly lubricated, and will prevent oil getting on matrix lugs. 
Use a thin grade of oil and apply drops; do not fill the holes. 


Change Front Matrix Buffer Frequently 


An operator submits two matrices having unmistakable 
characteristics, and asks for cause of wear. 

Answer.—The matrices have the appearance of long use, 
which alone would produce considerable wear on both lower 
lugs. Besides this, one matrix shows a bruise which indicates 
damage caused by tight lines. The lower back lug on each 
matrix shows bruises and wear, which suggests that the fiber 
buffer on the front half of the assembling elevator was allowed 
to wear down considerably. This fiber buffer should be watched 
closely, and when it shows wear close to the detaining plate 
it should be replaced with a new one. The neglect of this buffer 
causes the impact of the matrix back lower lug on the steel 
buffer to produce rapid deterioration of both lower lugs. We 
are unable to furnish any other reason for the damage of the 
matrices. Examine the part referred to and replace worn parts. 


Use Rubber to Clean Matrices 


Frequently we are asked what kind of cleaning liquid should 
be used for matrices and magazine. In spite of the warning 
given repeatedly, it appears that some operators still believe 
that matrices should occasionally be washed in gasoline or 
wood alcohol. Our consistent advice has been to clean matrix 
lugs and index side with rubber or a brass brush, a cloth damp- 
ened (not wet) with gasoline or wood alcohol to be resorted to 
only when the better means is not available. An electrotyper’s 
rubber or an ordinary white ink eraser answers. A rubber 
eraser of a new shape is now available, the contour of which 
exactly fits the lugs and body of the matrix. It is intended to 
obviate the use of all liquids in matrix cleaning. If a maga- 
zine is dirty in the channels from greasy matrix lugs, and the 
magazine brush when used dry will not remove the dirt, it is 
advisable to use wood alcohol or gasoline. Preference is given 
the former, as it evaporates perfectly. The operator should 
have two brushes, one for the liquid and one with which to 
remove the dirt. The matrix cleaner (X-1508) may be secured 
from any agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Defective Characters on Slugs 


A printer submits several menus printed on bristol board, 
and several slugs. ‘The impressions show some lower-case 
“V's” that print illegibly. Apparently the characters are pro- 
duced from the same matrices, as they recur at intervals. 

Answer.— We have examined the slugs under a glass to see 
if there is any indication of the side walls on the matrices being 
crushed in, but find none. However, as the face of the slug 
has not its usual sharpness, the characters not being fully 
formed, we make the following suggestions: Clean the plunger 
and graphite its surface. Clean the well, using a well brush or 
scraper. Increase power of pump-lever spring by moving it to 
the forward notch on spring lever. Try casting a number of 
slugs and take proof on cardboard. During the casting opera- 
tion note if the surface of the metal around the plunger is 
disturbed when it descends. If metal rises around the plunger 
rod it may indicate a loosely fitting plunger. This condition 
would probably be present only on a machine in use for a year 
or more. If no relief is obtained and the characters still print 
low, take a cast of all “1” matrices and hold line until you 
pull a proof on cardboard. Remove from the line the matrices 
which cause characters to print low. The general character 
of the slug should be improved by the foregoing operations. 


Keep Panel Box Fuse Clips Tight 


An operator writes as follows: “ Having been helped by 
your advice several times in the past, I am coming again for 
additional help. I am working on a new machine, the electric 
pot on which is about two years old. It seems to be the pot 
that is giving trouble. When I am operating the machine at 
full speed ‘hanging the machine,’ the mouthpiece gets cold 
at times. This is not always the case, possibly two or three 
times a day. It happens when the mouthpiece flame is turned 
as high as it will go. It is very annoying to have to wait ten 
or fifteen minutes for it to heat up. Then it gets too hot and 
metal sticks to the mouthpiece, causing back squirts. I have 
tested the lockup with red lead on the back of the mold and 
get an even impression all the way across the mouthpiece. 
The pot compression spring seems to have the right tension, 
and so far as I can see the heating units are in good condition. 
I should also like to have you suggest a schedule for machinist 
inspection. I am able to take care of the machine, but wish 
to have your suggestion as to a certain schedule.” 

Answer.— If you have a thermometer, test the heat of the 
metal. If you have no thermometer and you believe the gen- 
eral heat is low, turn the adjusting screw of the dynamic 
governor about one-half revolution to the right. Allow it to 
operate about four hours this way, and note if the mouthpiece 
shows cold during that period. Another half turn of the adjust- 
ing screw may be necessary to correct the trouble. Remove 
the throat and mouthpiece heater fuse N in panel box as shown 
on page 18 of your electric pot instructions. This fuse may 
be burned out, but if it were burned out it would produce 
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trouble more frequently than you state. See that the clips 
holding it in place are tight, as a loosely fitting fuse will some- 
times give irregularity in current. The card we sent you rec- 
ommends weekly cleaning of the contact points of the dynamic 
governor with a piece of fine flint paper. This prevents the 
pitting of the disk. The new style contact points do not appear 
to need the cleaning as stated. 


Polish Inside of Mold 


It is occasionally necessary to clean the inside faces of the 
mold — that is, the surface of the mold cap and the mold body 
which has contact with the slug. This may be done on the 
advertising figure and the universal adjustable molds without 
removing them from the mold disk. It is advisable, however, 
to remove them if this has been neglected for a long period, as 
you will be unable to detach from these inside surfaces the 
small particles of metal which are so often found near where 
the ends of the liners have contact with the slugs. With head 
letter and recessed mold they can not be properly cleaned and 
polished unless they are removed from the disk. To clean a 
mold in the disk, take a reglet and wrap one layer of clean 
cloth around one end; have both liners removed and inside 
of mold scraped with a sharp piece of brass rule. Apply mold 
polish to the cloth on the reglet and rub inside of mold from 
end to end, pressing the reglet firmly against the surface of 
both cap and body of the mold. When an examination shows 
that both surfaces are bright, apply graphite to the surfaces 
with another cloth on the reglet. This remedy should prevent 
slugs sticking where they have a reasonably solid body. In 
cleaning a mold with shallow rib grooves, rubbing the grooves 
with an end piece of wood or with the corner of a reglet will 
give a bright smoothness which is so desirable. Head letter 
and recessed molds require that all faces of the grooves in the 
cap should be polished. This requires the use of pieces of 
wood that are smaller than the grooves, or that are cut to fit 
the grooves and have the mold polish on the working surface. 
Keeping the inside surfaces of the head letter molds in good 
condition obviates to a great extent the thumping sound that 
occurs at the time a slug ejects. 


HOT WEATHER AMUSEMENT 


The editor of this journal feels somewhat reluctant about 
adding to the worries of the solvers of cross-word puzzles. 
As the saying goes, though, “ everybody’s doing it,” so here’s 
another good one to test your skill. No prize is offered, but 
if you like cracking hard nuts, go to it. The correct solution 
will be given in these columns next month. 

Albert Fitch, of Fitch Brothers, printers, Central City, 
Nebraska, is responsible for this puzzle. In submitting it, he 
wrote: “ Noting that THE INLAND PRINTER runs an occa- 
sional cross-word puzzle, I am enclosing one, which while not 
intended strictly for the entertainment of printers, may pos- 
sibly appeal to you and to them on account of its novelty. 
Aside from its unusual shape, I might note in passing that it 
contains but twelve unkeyed letters and, on the other hand, 
quite a number that are keyed two and three times.” 


In Curves 

2. A machine of incalculable power. 124. The peak. 

28. A quadrilateral. 129. A long time getting there. 
42. Suggestive of No. 216. 134. A light breeze (Scotch). 
44. At right angles. 136. Without beginning or end. 
62. A Greek historian (abbr.). 141. A dove’s home. 

66. A cushioned piece of furniture. 146. A mask wearer. 

76. Exist. 160. The pressure of necessity. 
84. Transient. 168. A braggart. 

88. A love note. 170. A non-metallic element, largely 
96. A cereal food. found native. 

98. A minute electrical product. 182. Encountered. 
102. Swam the Hellespont. 190. Yes. 
106. A girl’s name. 196. Fixed. 
111. A subtle, invisible emanation. 200. A shred. 


216. A great anniversary. 


119. A central state. 
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In StrRAIGHT LINES 


30. A note of the scale. 116. A propeller. 

31. Indian madder. 124. Atmosphere. 

32. A domestic animal. 128. A base metal. 

33. Substance of an elephant’s tusk. 132. A measure or estimate. 

35. The landlord. 138. One of nine sisters. 

36. An association (abbr. ). 142. A possessive pronoun. 

37. A modish color. 148. A passenger vehicle. 

39. A kind of fruit. 150. To suspend. 

40. A light blow. 156. Christmas. 

41. You (old form). 158. Jelly (Scotch). 

42. A government official (abbr. ). 165. Born. 

44. Afternoon (abbr.). 173. A witticism. 

45. A diminutive suffix. 177. A nut. 

46. A small rodent. 178. Matter in the aeriform state. 
47. Balance. 183. A mistake. 

49. A French marshal. 183. Gazing at. 

50. To answer the purpose. 189. A flowering plant. 

51. A linear measure. 195. Plenty of ease. 

53. Extreme. 203. Part of a circle. 

54. The sheltered side. 205. An ostrich-like bird (variant). 
55. A kind of lava (Hawaiian). 205. To draw with acids. 

56. The imperial fleet (abbr.). 207. A kind of brood. 

57. A certifying officer (abbr.). 209. Under the cuticle. 

58. A physician (abbr.). 210. A point of the compass (abbr.). 
63. Half of a unit of measure. 212. A religious denomination 

68. A musical abbreviation. (abbr.). 

69. A bone. 214. Of (occurring in French sur- 
69. A mystic Hindu word. names). 

70. Mother. 216. A preposition. 

75. A note of the scale. 217. An eastern state (abbr.). 
80. A chemical abbreviation. 217. In want. 


81. A Welsh prefix, denoting son of. 219. A suffix, denoting a past tense. 
106. A Portuguese coin. 219. An ecclesiastical abbreviation. 
114. Devoured. 221. A suffix, signifying a recipient. 


THE BEST ADVICE ON MARKETING 


The best advice that has been offered to golf duffers on 
the art of putting is probably the succinct statement of a well 
known professional, “ There’s the hole. Here’s the ball. Hit 
it.” Sound counsel, this, because of its very obviousness. It 
digs down to fundamentals, and fundamentals can stand 
emphasis. 

We can use the same fundamental rule for marketing goods 
—‘ There’s the consumer. Here’s the product. Reach him.” 
That is the whole problem, all in eight words. 

But no golf professional would draw a good salary if he 
stopped with this single admonition. He must know what kind 
of ball to use; what clubs to carry; where to use them to the 
best advantage; and many, many other fundamentals, as every 
golfer knows. Our marketing problem is no simpler, even if it 
too can be summed up in eight words.—Joseph French John- 
son, in Forbes. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Viewpoint of Wholesalers 

At the University of Minnesota short course for newspaper 
men, held at University Farm, a speaker representing the Uni- 
versity Food Products—a manufacturing and wholesaling 
concern not connected at all with the state university — was 
on the program, and he didn’t find the publishers all sympa- 
thetic with his ideas of developing publicity. He was asked 
many questions, and answered them pleasantly, admitting he 
wanted information on the subject as much as anybody. When 
he exhibited a large sheet full of proofs of prepared advertise- 
ments for his products, running from ten inches double column 
down to two inches single column, and proudly stated his con- 
cern was prepared to furnish plates of these advertisements 
to any newspaper that would get the local dealer interested 
in running them —at the dealer’s expense — he seemed sur- 
prised that the publishers did not fall for the idea with 
enthusiasm. He was asked why the dealer should pay for 
running those fine advertisements for University Food Prod- 
ucts, to the exclusion of other products he might handle; why 
the newspaper should urge the dealer to buy and pay for that 
space just because the cuts were furnished, when the dealer 
might be more interested in larger space, setting out other lines. 
This speaker said a check was kept on replies received from 
advertising and that farm papers brought good results when it 
was advertised that samples would be given away, etc. The 
point is that such manufacturers and wholesalers are study- 
ing their business and pushing it all the time, and they are 
largely sold on the big mediums where they can check the 
replies. They have not been sold on the idea that local dealers 
are interested not only in their lines but in all lines, and that if 
local dealers pay for a part of this special advertising for 
their benefit, it is all they have a right to expect. They will 
be interested in advertising in local papers when the newspaper 
publishers show them that local dealers will publish their fine 
advertisements on a share and share basis, and with a window 
and counter hook-up that will move goods out to the consum- 
ers. Getting their goods to the dealers is only half the objec- 
tive of the manufacturers. Many publishers as well as dealers 
feel the wholesalers should pay for all the special advertising 
done in the local papers for any product that is sold exclu- 
sively. At any rate, the discussion following the address by 
this clever and tactful speaker was beneficial as pointing the 
way the publishers must go — that is, the way of proving to 
manufacturers and wholesalers that local dealers need their 
assistance in moving their goods off the shelves more than 
they do in getting the goods onto their shelves. And the local 
newspaper is the ten-ton truck that will do the moving quicker 
and better than anything else. 

Keep everlastingly at your local dealers in all lines to write 
and request their manufacturers and jobbers to do some of 
their advertising in the local papers where it will help them. 


1-S 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Does Editorial Fighting Pay? 

A fighting editorial policy is best, and “ The newspaper 
which loses courage as a result of defeat after fighting for a 
good cause had best sell out to new hands with stronger steels 
of character to face the new and endless fight against wrong.” 
Such is the conclusion of Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times. He emphatic- 
ally answers in the affirmative the question, “ Does a Fighting 
Editorial Policy Pay? ” 

Such a conclusion, however, might be erroneously drawn 
by some persons whose individuality and spirit are not related 
in even the fourth degree of consanguinity to a fighter. It 
takes personality and individuality, plus an educational foun- 
dation, plus experience and plus many other things, to make 
a successful fighter, editorially or otherwise. Horace Greeley 
was one peculiar individuality and personality that carried his 
fights a long ways, and the elder Bennett was another. Henry 
Watterson was the personification of courage and deep convic- 
tion and wielded a pen that almost spoke his words to the 
public. Some men love argument but abhor controversy, and 
rather than stoop to undignified scramble in public print would 
abandon a cause that to them personally makes no difference. 
But this Oklahoma publisher is evidently of another sort, and 
believes in fighting for the public good and against wrong and 
corruption no matter whom or what it hits. 

Some of the lesser lights in editorial sanctums have gone 
the limit in contesting for their cause, and for the cause of 
the public. The whole nation knows now how Editor McGee, 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, fought and paid the penalty to 
force justice in his state. He will hardly say it paid him at 
first, nor for several years, but it made him an outstanding 
man. We have seen local publishers, however, who stood out 
almost alone and in defiance of gambling and booze gangs in 
their neighborhoods, who have faced actual violence and often 
insult and property damage for their courage in exposing wrong 
in their papers, only to have the peace-loving and cowardly 
public slink away from the melee and even wink and grin 
with the outlaws when the editors were hard pressed. It did 
not pay them. We have seen fake medical practitioners and 
fraud speculators and stock salesmen flagrantly bluff and bait 
small communities, with the local publisher the only hindrance 
to their crime. It did not pay the publisher to fight and expose 
them, for the public did not back the editor or even encourage 
him in any way. 

In fact, viewing the subject from the standpoint of the 
smaller daily and weekly newspaper man’s field, we would say 
that the old style of bare-fisted editorial fighting is no longer 
either advisable or profitable from any angle, and that the 
public will not sympathize with or stand loyally by the news- 
paper or editor who takes up their cause in the rough and 
ready spirit of fifty years ago. 
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National Editorial Association Officers 

The National Editorial Association officers for the next year 
are: F. O. Edgecombe, publisher Geneva (Neb.) Signal, 
president; Herman Roe, publisher Northfield (Minn.) News, 
vice-president; W. W. Aikens, Franklin (Ind.) Star, treasurer; 
H. C. Hotaling, St. Paul, Minnesota, executive secretary. The 
following are directors: C. M. Meredith, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania; L. C. Hall, Wareham, Massachusetts; Erwin Funk, 
Rogers, Arkansas; George Dolliver, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
It was very fitting that Frank O. Edgecombe, of Geneva, 
Nebraska, should have been honored with the presidency. He 
has been a faithful worker and has attended all the sessions 
for years. He has used his good judgment and influence to 
make the N. E. A. of real character and force, and although 
he is blind he has always given its annual tours the finest pub- 
licity in his excellent newspaper. 

The convention was held June 1, 2 and 3 in Richmond, 
Virginia, and the two weeks following were spent in touring 
that state and visiting its many historic places. 


One of the Busiest of Publishers 


Herman Roe, publisher of the Northfield (Minn.) News, 
and owner of one or two other papers, who has just been 
chosen as vice-president of 
the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, is possibly one of 
the busiest publishers in the 
country—busy not entirely 
with his newspaper work. 
Mr. Roe is president of the 
Minnesota State Fair Board, 
of which he has been a mem- 
ber for several years. He 
is chairman of the Republi- 
can state central committee 
of Minnesota. He has acted 
as chairman of the adver- 
tising committee of the 
N. E. A. for several years, 
and during the same time 
has been at the forefront in 
all community activities in 
his pretty town of North- 
field, to which, it has been 
said, he devotes more time than any other citizen. Mr. Roe 
bears not only these burdens as a busy man, but is also father 
of a family of five children as active as himself. He is an 
example of the influence of the country newspaper man. 





HERMAN ROE 


Some Enterprising Features Submitted 

An unusually worthy and, we judge, paying piece of news- 
paper enterprise is noted in the Indianapolis Star of Thursday, 
June 4. This is in the form of a 23-page Annual Vacation and 
Travel Guide section of the paper, issued in half-page size, 
filled with news and feature matter relative to every summer 
resort and vacation point in Indiana. The plan seems to have 
attracted advertising in almost unlimited volume, for page 
after page is crowded with copy pertinent to summer vacation- 
ing, visiting and outing, from cosmetics to canoes. 

Our attention is called to another piece of community 
enterprise, a contest for a popular slogan for Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, conducted by the Norristown Times-Herald. The 
contest has recently closed, and in addition to the nine repre- 
sentative citizens that had been appointed as a committee to 
judge the slogans, five other persons had to be appointed, so 
great was the response. The prize-winning slogan — “ Norris- 
town Rivals the Best, Surpasses the Rest ” — was regarded as 
something worth broadcasting permanently. 
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Among county weekly newspapers, the Toledo (Iowa) 
Chronicle-Democrat has submitted to the editor of this depart- 
ment a copy of The Chronicle Cub, a four-column one-page 
sheet issued monthly for the benefit and instruction of corre- 
spondents to that paper. Miss Irene Davis is editor of this 
little publication as well as local editor of the Chronicle- 
Democrat. The idea carries with it samples of the best news 
stories received from country correspondents and contributor 
during the month, pointing out the meritorious features, stress- 
ing accuracy, reminding writers what news may be considere:| 
most important and what should be wired in, urging use o: 
typewriters for copy, inviting contributors to visit the plan:, 
and all that. For a strictly local and county newspaper thi 
plan is a means of cultivating an organization that will of 
certainty build the paper permanently in that field. 


Observations 

Some delightful summer meetings and outings have been 
planned by publishers’ organizations in different states. The 
Colorado Editorial Association in a large and clever, colore | 
poster announces a trip over the Rockies for July 10, 11 and 
12, with a special train over the Moffat railroad from Denver 
to Craig and Steamboat Springs. The outing is to be mace 
very cheap to participants by reason of railroad transportation 
free with “ grub furnished enroute,” only Pullman cars to be 
paid for, making the trip cost $15 a person for the three days. 
Mountains, ranches, lakes and woods are to be included in the 
itinerary. On June 11, 12, 13 and 14 northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota publishers’ organizations joined in a big meeting 
and summer outing at Detroit, Minnesota, the center of a great 
lake resort section. Wisconsin publishers, however, are alone 
in promoting each summer a unique pilgrimage to get ac- 
quainted with Wisconsin. An automobile tour is organized, 
and from thirty to fifty carloads of publishers proceed from 
point to point, taking in different sections of the state each 
year, and enjoying feasts and programs at many places, wiih 
their own brass band for jazzing things up and producing a 
good time that is a great promoter of good fellowship, acquain- 
tance and good business among the participants. 





We recommended a young fellow one time for trial as a 
subscription solicitor for a good county weekly, with the idea 
that he could also write farm news in farmers’ language and 
build a good will that would be valuable to the paper. He 
proved to have very little ability as a salesman and therefore 
could not produce results enough to justify his expenses, let 
alone the salary or wages he was supposed to get. He was 
honest about it and admitted it, but wanted to make good and 
stick on the job for merely his expenses so as to develop him- 
self. The newspaper proprietor, being a broad-minded and 
helpful man, hated to let the young fellow go, but he just 
couldn’t keep him on the showing he had made, and their 
arrangement was terminated. His failure was due more to lack 
of that peculiar quality of self-assurance and go-get-’em per- 
sonality than to anything else. The young man could not 
write very well either, and the fact is he had centered his ambi- 
tion on being something he can not be —a newspaper man. 
His idea of making some money to continue to prepare for 
that vocation was a laudable one, but he has now learned 
that it takes more than a desire to be a newspaper writer to 
get there. What other profession does require the combina- 
tion of talents and energy that is demanded of a newspaper 
man? Anyway, this young man was saved possibly years of 
disappointment and failure by being told the truth — that he 
would better switch his ambitions before it became too late. 
If our modern schools of journalism and other training schools, 
as well as college professors and those having the training of 
young men, would see and advise them when they are going 
against their own bent, wouldn’t it be a kindness to them? 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


C. Levine Price, Baltimore, Maryland.—The cover and the text pages of 
e Easter number of The Methodist Protestant are very good indeed, although, 
ankly, we prefer less involved designs than that of the cover, but, of course, 
tne occasion makes the ornament, which is appropriate, more acceptable. The 
lvertisements are not at all choice, but as the fault lies mostly in the type 
i.ces there’s nothing we can say that would help you improve them, and, being 
w in number, they are of minor importance. A little too much ink was 
rried, especially for the smaller type in the back, which is somewhat filled 

» and on some of the advertisements the type is badly worn. 


LONG BELL TO [crn wa wave - MUCHPANINC 
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LONGVIEW 1925 ADVERTISING PROGRAM TO 
SURPASS THOSE OF TWO PREVIOUS YEAR’ 


122 MILLS PRODUCE 
101, 227, 785 FEE’ 


Excellent headings and an exceptionally good arrangement of them make this 

initial page of the Longview (Wash.) News an especially good model. Note 

how much the boxed items in the second and seventh columns assist in the good 

appearance through the pleasing effect of variety provided, also, of course, how 
emphatically the treatment emphasizes the articles. 


Longview Daily News, Longview, Washington.— Except for the slight slur 
on the second side of the roll as printed, the presswork on your second anniver- 
sary edition is very good. In general, makeup and contents are also high class, 
while the advertisements, too, are very good. Excellent use is made of illus- 
trations in the advertisements, as the one shown on page 612 demonstrates. The 
interesting makeup of the first page of the main news section is also shown. 

MarsHALt My er, Iola, Kansas.— Your ad. man, George Stille, did excep- 
tionally well in the matter of time on the three advertisements you sent us. 
Display and arrangement are also first class, but the appearance is not good, 
because so many different type faces are used. It would have been better if 
lighter rules than six-point were used, as these are too prominent, despite the 
fact that bold types are the rule. We agree with you that these ads. represent 
good work, considering the lack of suitable type faces and the amount of type 
required for such extensive display. 

Weekly Standard Herald, Warrensburg, Missouri.— Printing is too pale 
and the headings on the first page, simply bold face of the body type, set on 
the machine, are wholly inadequate to enliven the page or to guide the reader. 
Except for the fact that unpleasing type faces are used in a few instances, the 
advertisements are satisfactory; they are the best feature about the paper. The 
placing of advertisements is good, although not consistent with the most 
approved method — that is, the pyramid, arranged in a group in the lower 
right-hand corner of each page. They are not scattered and, as a rule, are 
at the bottom of the page. 

Montrose Democrat, Montrose, Pennsylvania.— Although the headings are 
in bolder type than we consider desirable, your first page is quite satisfactorily 
made up. Advertisements are likewise well arranged, but you employ some 
very old and ugly type faces that we feel you should discard. Speed the day 
when you will feel like spreading out on the Cheltenham Bold, or like putting 
in a complete series of some of the better display types for consistent use in 
the display of advertisements. This one move will make a marked improvement 
in the appearance of the paper. The worst feature of the Democrat, however, 
is the printing. The copy sent us (April 9) is very uneven, exceptionally black 
in places and equally faulty in the other direction elsewhere. We suggest the 
consistent use of plain straight rules around all advertisements. 


Lebanon Reporter, Lebanon, Indiana.— Your special ‘‘ Fashion” edition 
is mighty good. The advertisements are exceptionally forceful in display and 
yet pleasing because you have practiced restraint in the number of points 
brought out in display, and indicate an appreciation of white space. The 
printing is variable, some pages clear and even, others pale and spotty. 

Kelsonian-Tribune, Kelso, Washington.— Your “ Progress”? edition, exe- 
cuted in magazine format and printed on a fine quality of paper, produced in 
the state, is excellent. The advertisements are attractive looking, mainly as a 
result of the use of pleasing type faces and of good whiting out, but display and 
arrangement are also effective. Some of the pages appear a little pale, which is 
the only feature about the edition on which any adverse criticism may be applied. 

Albia Union-Republican, Albia, lowa.—The first page of your April 23 issue 
is snappy-looking, yet neat. The informal arrangement of the display units of 
the page is well balanced and quite refreshing. It isn’t every one who can 
achieve success in arranging a page otherwise than in a centered or sym- 
metrical manner, hence the importance we give such makeup in this depart- 
ment. The presswork on the issue is also excellent and the advertisements are 
as good as those of any paper we have considered this month, perhaps better, 
all things considered. As evidence of this we are reproducing the excellent page 
of Hurst & Parry, which is arranged and displayed with really rare skill. 

Olney Enterprise, Olney, Texas.— While the presswork is excellent, despite 
a few weak spots here and there, the best feature of your April 10 issue is the 
good advertising display. We like the fact that the body matter of advertise- 
ments is of sufficient size and that relatively few points are emphasized in each 
ad., and that these are effectively ‘ brought out.’’ In short, your ads. score 
where those of most papers we receive are weakened by the use of ‘“‘ machined ” 
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Dollar sales make an effective advertising appeal for the merchant and, as 

consequence, we see much of this type of advertising. So when we say this 

advertisement from the Albia (Iowa) Union-Republican is one of the best of 

its kind we have ever seen you will realize we regard it highly. We regret that 

some of the sectional heads are set in Cheltenham Bold extra-condensed capi- 
tals, although there was ample space for type of regular proportions. 


body matter that is too small and by emphasizing too many lines. Too much 
display defeats the purpose of emphasis by making it the rule, whereas, to 
stand out effectively, it should be the exception. Save for the fact that some 
of the pages have a single advertisement in the upper left-hand corner they 
are otherwise arranged according to the pyramid and the effect is not bad, 
although it would be better if they were consistently pyramided. Since your 
paper is so good in the main essentials, we will mention something that might 
otherwise go unsaid, as such things often must where there are more serious 
faults. We wish all your display type were of regular shape, that you did 
not use extra-condensed and extended faces as you have in some cases. These 
mar the appearance of otherwise excellent advertisements, as well as of the 
paper as a whole. The first page makeup is good. 
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De Kalb Daily Chronicle, 
fully displayed, nicely whited out and simply arranged, 
They have a whale of a kick, and represent the finest 
type of display advertising, even though in some instances type faces are not 
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That an advertisement may be modestly ornate and still effective in display 
is demonstrated by this one from the Chicago Tribune. 








which the “spread” head, “ Slayer of 26 Executed,” is located near the 
center of the page. We grant the importance of the article concerning a 
special issue at the top of the page, but suggest that the long line of the head- 
ing referred to should have been across the top of the page and the matter 
relating to the issue right below it and across six instead of seven columns, the 
seventh column being retained for the text of the sensational article. 
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properly displayed, their effect is weakened, and the appearance of the paper 
as a whole marred, through the frequent use of bold capitals for display. 
may be more effective in achieving strong display than bold types, 
The first page of the news section is faulty in the manner in 
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Effective use of illustrations is made in many of the advertisements in ‘ue 
second anniversary edition of the Longview (Wash.) News. The adver':-e- 
ments, of which this is a characteristic example, as well as the edition a 
whole, are executed in accordance with the best standards. 
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Superimposed Text Can Be Entirely Legible 


By ComMeErcIAL ART Manacer, in Printers’ Ink 


HERE is a certain man, the active head of 

% a great industry in Boston, who person- 

) ally supervises and checks up on his adver- 

tising before it is run in magazines. And 

he does this at the age of eighty! He does 

not interest himself so much in illustra- 

A tions and he admits that he knows nothing 

4 of composition and technique. But there 

one point upon which he is insistent: The reading matter 

iust be at all times perfectly, boldly legible. Otherwise he 
vill turn the copy down, regardless of its general merits. 

It is recorded that when the account was being sought by 
=-veral agencies, one of them secured it very largely because 
ioto the large art layouts submitted there had been placed 

pe setups in such bold, black type that the old gentleman 
was made instantly enthusiastic. He could “ read it without 
iis specs.” To him that constituted good advertising. 

It isn’t the question of the size of type used, however, that 
aways stands in the way of legibility. Large type may be 
ised and yet when it is superimposed on an illustration the 
ext will be illegible. 

There are, of course, compositions in which it is perfectly 
possible to use superimposed text to advantage. For the most 
part, these are subtle arrangements, where the illustration 
flows off into the type space, without any serious damage to 
either picture or message. 

Then again, the story of the type may be helped out by 
clever manipulation of pictorial effects, combined with it. 
What is meant by “ compulsory ” illustrative effects as related 
to superimposed text? A Watson stabilator advertisement 
illustrates one of the newer methods, and answers this question. 

Pictorially, this page combines several interesting elements. 
The illustration has been designed to show the stabilator in 
place on a car. And the advertiser desired it to be a very 
large and imposing reproduction of the product. The stabila- 
tor has been worked up in a realistic, full-strength technique, 
while the surrounding details of a part of an automobile are 
suggested in the most delicate of gray tones and in skeletonized 
outline. By this process the stabilator is dominant, although 
given the benefit of actual placing on a car. 

But in order to show the stabilator in large size very little 
room was left for the car. The text was rather long, and 
occupied much space to the left of the page. By allowing the 
ghost lines of the machine to vignette off and under the block 
of text, however, sufficient detail is brought into the composi- 
tion immediately to identify these delicate surrounding lines. 
How are such effects secured? 

There are several technically efficient methods. All of 
them are perfectly familiar to many artists and engravers. 
One is to make the layout same size, and to have the type setup 
in place on a large sheet of paper. The artist then works right 
on this sheet, drawing in his illustration and finally painting in 
the delicate gray parts. But this is a practicable procedure only 
when the type is large and the open areas numerous and of 
generous proportions. The proof of the type must be abso- 
lutely dry. It is easier when the superimposed parts are in 
sketchy pen and ink. 

However, the more popular and a vastly easier scheme is 
to allow the engraver to attend to the superimposing. It is a 
mechanical process to which he is thoroughly accustomed — 
although the expense is increased naturally. 

The illustration is made, complete, the gray sections actu- 
ally in gray distemper paint, or, if desired, in solid black. In 





the latter case, the engraver cuts them down to the desired 
tone. One is a combination plate effect, the other halftone, 
with whites dropped out. 

The engraver makes two separate negatives, the type nega- 
tive, from the proof, set over the illustrative effects, and when 
the completed, fused product comes from him, exactly the 
same result has been secured which is obtained from the other 
exceedingly difficult original, with the artist doing all the 
work. It can be stated, therefore, that an engraver can super- 
impose type of any size or description, in any amount, over 
any kind of illustration, if he is supplied with the proof —a 
very neat, perfect proof, with the type black and unsmudged. 


Spring rebound doesn’t always hurt 
— it depends 
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WATSON 


STABILATORS 


Change the Whole Nature o f Your Car 
Illustrative Effect Obtained by Superimposed Composition 


And here enters another exacting question. Where either 
white or black text is used, the background must not jump too 
pronouncedly from light tones to dark ones. If the illustra- 
tion which forms the background has many of these sharply 
defined differences and contrasts of tone value, the type is 
wanted to show up equally well on a dark tone as on a light. 

The difficulty can be overcome. Say you have a photo- 
graph of the interior of a factory, and desire to use superim- 
posed white type —a few paragraphs of it, in bold display. 
And suppose the lighting of the print introduces very light 
patches, here and there, say at a window or on a stretch of wall. 
Without hurting the effectiveness of the print, the artist can 
airbrush a delicate tone over the entire picture, or over just 
the portions where the lights are entirely too obtrusive. Now 
the white type will show up clearly. 

In its original page size, the excellent stabilator combina- 
tion of type and shadow lines was not objectionable in the 
least. In fact, the mystery of the faint car detail back of the 
text seemed to lend a certain amount of eye interest. 






















Occasionally an advertiser is confronted by the question: 
“Suppose I wish to run a halftone tint of some kind up 
through a mass of type. Can I do it? Will it confuse the 
text? Is this something the artist must do on the original 
illustration? ” 

Again the answer is that there are several methods of safe 
procedure. In my own experience, it has invariably been 
cleanest and best to leave such problems to the engraver, after 
very complete instructions have been given as to just what 
result you wish to secure. 

Where the halftone tint is not an all-over tint, the mechan- 
ical difficulties are naturally greater. As for example: In a 
series of single-column magazine advertising displays for The 
Stone Straw Company, figures are shown at the top, in half- 
tone, from wash drawings, and the long space is held together 
by very large straws which reach from the lips of these char- 
acters down through the center of type setups, to a bottle of 
milk. The expedient is an illustrative one for more positively 
unifying the slender column of space. Then again, it drama- 
tizes the product and makes the straw the most important 
note in the composition. 

But the straws are in halftone, and run behind the small 
type. If you saw the original of any of these illustrations, 
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Small-Type Composition Superimposed on Halftone 


you would find that the picture part is one complete unit by 
itself. The typography has been omitted. It is set indepen- 
dent of the design and is superimposed over it by the engraver. 

The artist could make a complete drawing, with every 
detail incorporated. He would paste a proof into an actual- 
size design, delicately paint in the straw, with transparent 
color, being careful all the while not to introduce any line or 
tone which would conceal even so much as a letter of the 
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Any man is apt TO THINK HIS OWN PRODUCT IS BEST. In fact he will 
usually admit it without argument, BUT.- 

An Automobile, or a Portable Electric Drill usually get GOOD REPUTATIONS 
BECAUSE THE MEN WHO USE THEM FIND THEM SATISFACTORY. 

Of course we are safe when we suggest that YOU GET THE OPINIONS OF MEN 
WHO ARE USING PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 

BECAUSE WE TRIED IT FIRST OURSELVES and 92% of the men we asked 


said they preferred-- 


BLACK & DECKER 


“With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 



















wr oun jobber can supply them. 
THe BLACK&X DECKER MFG.CO. 
Towson, Maryland. U.S.A. Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 
bs AND SERVICE STATIONS 


Pleasing “‘Fadeaway” Effect Combined With Superimposed Text 


text. Or the type could be set up twice or three times actual 
size, but in the same type face, and this proof introduced into 
his original drawing. 

Both processes are as exacting as walking on eggs. A slip, 
and the proof is ruined. Then again, the most difficult of 
platemaking jobs is made necessary, for it is in combination. 
Why go to all this trouble when the first-mentioned method 
is so effective, so sure? 

One advertiser, in order to elaborate a clever idea in the 
headline, suggested delicate gray footprints striding boldly 
across the page, through the elaborate text, over white gutters 
and underneath headlines and blocks of reading matter. Yet 
at no time was legibility destroyed. 

You so often see mortises, in which type is superimposed 
on backgrounds of many different shades of gray. Occasion- 
ally, these backgrounds are graduated. They start quite dark 
at the top and fade off into “ almost nothing ” at the bottom 
of the mortise. A Black & Decker series of quarter pages has 
adopted this method and the display lines at the top are white, 
against a quite dark tone, while the text beneath — and there 
is considerable of it — is black type, on a lighter tone of back- 
ground gray. How is this produced? 

The artist airbrushes or paints in his background as one 
complete unit. Then the headlines are painted in white hand- 
drawn letters over the very dark tone at the top. The remain- 
der of the typography is superimposed by the engraver, or 
stripped in, as the vernacular goes. It is only necessary 'n 
setting up the text to have the design always in mind, thit 
it may fit perfectly. 
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AT LAsT it looks as though we are to see a construc- 
tive movement toward clearing up the postal situation. 
The National Conference of Business Mail Users has 
started out with a definite purpose, and from the caliber 
o the men selected to control the destinies of this new 
organization it is evident we shall see results that will 
prove of benefit to the business interests of the country. 
Heretofore, whenever the question of postal rates has come 
u) various organizations have taken up the fight solely 
with a view to protecting their own particular interests, 
without any thought of how others are affected or of the 
effect on business in general. As we have stated before 
in these columns, the result has been rather unsatisfactory, 
and our legislators at Washington have been flooded with 
a large variety of conflicting opinions, chiefly protests 
against increasing rates on certain classes of mail. With 
the National Conference of Business Mail Users, repre- 
senting users of practically all classes of mail, there is an 
excellent opportunity for bringing together all interests 
and working with one object in view: to bring about an 
effective investigation and have rates adjusted on a fair 
and equitable basis. This is a matter that concerns every 
one who uses the mails, and all lines of business are 
affected in some way or other. It is to be hoped that the 
council will receive the hearty support to which it is 
entitled so that its work may be carried on with the great- 
est possible efficiency and effectiveness. A report of the 
recent meeting at which the platform and plan of opera- 
tion were adopted will be found in the Trade Notes section. 


THE editor of this journal was recently requested to 
serve on a committee for the purpose of examining a num- 
ber of apprentices who were finishing their terms of 
apprenticeship and were seeking admission to membership 
in the union as journeymen. There came before the com- 
mittee a number of upstanding, bright and _ intelligent 
young fellows who will be a credit to the industry, and it 
was a pleasure to recommend them. But the story of 
several others was different. Take only one for an exam- 
ple. Questioning brought out the fact that he had spent 
three years on the linotype bank and two years on the 
proof press taking proofs. As we sat listening to his story 
we could not help but think of the responsibility that rests 
upon the employer, and also upon the foreman, who takes 
a boy into a plant with the understanding that he is to 
learn a trade. When he is started the boy as a general 
rule is in the formative period of his life. If he is given 
the proper guidance the chances are at least fairly good 
for his turning into a capable workman. A wrong start, 
though, will have a serious effect upon his whole future, 
making him a liability to the industry as well as to him- 











self. It does not take long to determine whether a boy 
is properly adapted to the work he is taking up. If he is 
not, he should be so advised and urged to take up some 
other calling. Once started, however, the responsibility 
is upon the foreman and the employer to see that he is 
given the opportunity to learn the work thoroughly and 
properly. No employer has the right to complain about 
being unable to secure good workmen when he is shirking 
his duty and is not doing his part toward training them. 


A Cuicaco printer did quite a large amount of work 
for a political organization of which he himself was a 
member — and thereby hangs a tale, and a moral. His 
bill amounted to a large sum — $178,000, or thereabouts. 
He made a serious mistake by not having a contract signed 
by some one in authority, or by some responsible head of 
the organization. Had the candidate in which they were 
interested been successful in his efforts to win the election 
the tale might have been different; but he wasn’t. The 
bill wasn’t paid. The matter was taken into court. The 
results of the proceedings are reported elsewhere in this 
issue. Is it necessary to point out the moral? Political 
organizations formed for the purpose of trying to elect 
a particular candidate to some office are but temporary 
things. They use large quantities of printed matter while 
they are in existence, or until their candidate is either 
elected or defeated. The printer who is on the inside gets 
some easy pickings for a time, but he is treading on dan- 
gerous ground if he does not see to it that he has some 
definite understanding, set down on paper, providing for 
the payment of the bill. It is not safe to do business on 
verbal agreements. Get it down in writing. Have a 
properly prepared contract, signed by some one in author- 
ity, then there can be no evasion of responsibility. Had 
the printer in question followed this plan he would not 
now be wondering where his money is coming from. 


Worthy Expression of Good Will 

As an expression of good will and appreciation of good 
work done, the Grand Rapids Printers’ Association will 
pay the expenses of one delegate to the craftsmen’s con- 
vention in Omaha, August 10 to 12. The Grand Rapids 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen held its regular 
monthly meeting May 14, to which the employers were 
invited. At this meeting delegates to the Omaha con- 
vention were to be elected. Not being heavy on funds, 
the club decided to send only one delegate, although it is 
entitled to be represented by two. This suggested to the 
employers present an opportunity for a worthy deed that 
would show the feeling of good will and appreciation 
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which exists between the two bodies. So, after a hur- 
riedly called meeting of the members of the Board of 
Directors who were present, Harold Bale, the president of 
the Grand Rapids Printers’ Association, announced that 
his association would pay all the expenses of another 
delegate. To say that this announcement made a hit with 
the assembled craftsmen is putting it mildly. They 
accepted the offer with cheers, and by a vote of thanks 
showed their appreciation of this evidence of good will. 

As this is probably the first instance of record where 
a printers’ organization has extended such a help to the 
worthy cause of the craftsmen, the Grand Rapids Print- 
ers’ Association has reason to feel proud of its move. 


Exhibits of Printing 

The Calumet Ben Franklin Club, representing the 
printers of the south side of Chicago, held its first exhibit 
of printing early in June. This is the second exhibit 
staged by a group of printers in the city, the North Side 
Printers Guild holding one some months ago, though not 
open to the general public. In both cases, however, the 
exhibits proved great successes and were productive of 
good results for those taking part. Members of the Calu- 
met club were especially well pleased, and a number of 
them report orders directly traceable to the exhibit. At 
the last meeting of the club the president stated that sev- 
eral instances had been called to his attention where buy- 
ers of printing had said they did not know it was possible 
for them to get on the south side work such as was exhib- 
ited. This leads to the suggestion that printers in many 
other cities or communities could profit by combining their 
efforts and holding a good exhibit of their products. 


Process Embossing 

Innocent sounding words these are, but oh! how much 
trouble they have brought into this vale of sorrow. 
Many, many years ago some one with an inventive slant 
discovered that by dusting resin over wet printing and 
exposing it to heat, the resin would combine with the 
printing and raise it above the surface of the stock, at 
the same time giving it a glossy color somewhat resembling 
copperplate engraving. It was a step in the march of 
progress. The United States has reached its preéminence 
in the commercial world just because men of inventive 
genius have discovered new methods of accomplishing 
something previously unknown, or by using old and well 
known methods to accomplish something different. And 
we’ve all stood by and applauded such successful deeds. 
We knew it was just one more cog in the wheel of progress. 

Not so with the invention just mentioned, however. 
As soon as machines for the purpose began to come on the 
market, and type printing was given a finish it never before 
was known to have, a huge cry was let loose that the 
process was a fake and a fraud, and an injustice to the 
already established copperplate engraving industry. As 
usual the Federal Trade Commission was appealed to; 
its rulings in this matter have been many and far-flung; 
its latest one is a gem of the purest hue. It is called to 
the attention of the trade in our news columns by a com- 
munication from the Employing Engravers’ Association 
of New York. There it is stated that the Federal Trade 
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Commission ‘can not approve the use of the words 
‘engraved’ or ‘embossed’ in any form as applied to a 
product not made from copper plates or steel dies.” As 
the order was signed by Otis B. Johnson, the secretary of 
the commission, it is evidently authentic. 

The Federal Trade Commission is a government 
agency with power to declare acts or methods lawful or 
unlawful according to its best judgment. As what it 
says goes, for the time being at least, it is evident tha: 
the time-honored method of producing raised letters or 
other forms on the platen press, called “ embossing,”’ is 
an unlawful act according to this ruling of the commission. 

But, except for the wording of the ruling, we have 
no reason to believe that the Federal Trade Commission 
had any such intention. Even if it had, it would make 
no particular difference. The process of embossing is 
practically as old and as well established as the process oi 
printing itself. Nor does it make any particular differ- 
ence what the commission has ruled regarding the new 
process as far as the embossing part of it is concerned, 
because as long as the English language has been organ- 
ized and indexed in proper form “ the act, art, or process 
of producing figures or designs in relief (in printing), or 
of ornamenting (printing) with raised work” has been 
known as ‘“ embossing,” regardless of how it was done. 
No ruling of the commission can change this tradition. 

Process embossing, as outlined above, is a proper 
development of progress in the graphic arts. We even 
believe that the Federal Trade Commission would admit 
as much if it took time for its proper study. Forty years 
ago typesetting was known as the art of placing individ- 
ual types side by side in a composing stick. Today type- 
setting is mainly known as the art of operating a type- 
setting machine. Twenty years ago lithography was 
known as the art of printing from engraved stones; today 
it is known as the art of printing from zinc or aluminum 
plates by offset or otherwise. Forty years ago engraving 
was known as the art of transferring an image to a wood 
block or a metal plate by hand work; today it is mainly 
done by photomechanical methods. 

The world moves. New processes and methods are 
constantly being discovered or invented, in nearly all 
cases benefiting the public at large more than the genius 
whose brain child they are. Because these inventions may 
be a hard blow to the business of some one is no reason 
why the Federal Trade Commission should outlaw them. 
Nor is there any reason why “ embossing ” should be out- 
lawed as a means of ornamenting type printing. 


MERCHANDISING THE CATALOGUE 


A certain manufacturer wanted to increase his sales by 
catalogue. To do this he needed a better catalogue. This 
meant an increased expense over his appropriation, or else 
reducing the size of the edition. He decided on the smaller 
edition. Three announcements were prepared. The first an- 
nounced the catalogue and had a return card enclosed. The 
second consisted of a card announcing that the request had 
been received and that the catalogue would be shipped. The 
last piece called attention to the outstanding values in the 
catalogue and was mailed at the same time the catalogue was 
sent. The manufacturer cut the catalogue cost to a minimum, 
substituted an aggressive direct-by-mail selling campaign and 
received greater returns than ever.— /deas. 
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Individual Motor Drive for Presses 


By H. L. WHEELER 


2\%OT so many years ago the average press- 
aR room was an entanglement of belts, pul- 
I<) leys, jack shafts and line shafts. It was 
: also a dark and dismal scene when the gas 


wie lights were on early in the afternoon and 


oy 7 Y sometimes all day long. The belts, pulleys 
Gia 
<) 


3) Yh and shafts greatly aggravated the effect of 
Sev A<YY3 poor light, which in turn was reflected in 


he quality and quantity of the work produced. Today all this 
as changed or is changing; the tendency is towards the indi- 
idual motor drive for all machines, from the largest presses 
own to the lowly lead and rule cutters. All new machinery 
designed for motor drive unless otherwise specified, and in 
many instances the old-fashioned belt drive on older equipment 
has been replaced. 

Future progress in the printing business toward greater pro- 
cuction, less waste and lower costs lies in this direction. Print- 
ing plants still passively using the antiquated, costly and wholly 
inadequate equipment with belt drive from a line shaft do not 
give this subject the attention and study its importance de- 
mands. The problem is solved for those who are able to pur- 
chase new equipment, but the matter of expense deters the 
shop owner who still has many older machines. 

It would be difficult to make any set of rules for applying 
a motor drive to old presses, because it is often necessary to 
take into account many local conditions and the increased effi- 
ciency of operation compared with the cost. Before making 
the change there are these points to consider: the purchase of 
motors and their installation, the scrapping of old material, 
shafting, belts, pulleys, etc., which in most cases will have only 
a junk value. There are two methods of motor drive, the 
individual or the group drive. The latter is the less expensive, 
but the former is more desirable. 

Where the motor can not be installed to form a part of 
the press or other machine to be operated, the motor can be 
made to deliver the power by means of a belt or pair of belts 
and a jack shaft. This makes it possible to obtain the correct 
speed reduction, so that a high-speed motor can be made to 
operate a slow-speed machine. For presses it is more desirable 
to install a variable speed motor so that it will not be necessary 
to run the press too fast or too slow for any job. 

The method of applying the motor to the machine, whether 
direct or indirect, will necessarily be governed by local condi- 
tions. It will seldom be found feasible to have the motor form 
an integral part of the machine, unless the machine is one of 
late design and is provided with a pad for the motor. The 
motor may be placed on the floor if it does not interfere with 
the operation of the machine or obstruct free passage. It is 
always preferable to have the motor as low down as possible, 
although some conditions call for hanging it to the ceiling or 
high up on a wall. With the motor on the floor or within easy 
reach of the floor, it facilitates inspection and repair, and 
insures better and more regular care. 

One other method of attaching motors is to construct im- 
provised brackets from flat iron which may be fastened to the 
machine base. This work can be done by the mechanic or 
millwright in spare time, without stopping production. One 
large electrotype foundry changed from line-shaft drive to 
motor drive. Its machines were of very old design, but the 
change made quite a difference in the general appearance of 
the shop and increased production twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. There were about twenty machines in all and two lines 
of shafting. Working in spare time only, one mechanic and 
a helper accomplished the change in about six months. Pre- 











viously the line shaft had run all day long, belts had dangled 
and pulleys rattled and banged, making a distracting noise. 
Now there is no noise and there is only one-half the dirt. The 
power is on only when machines are in operation, and the men 
work better and are more contented. 

Sometimes the cost of individual motor installation may be 
prohibitive, or for other reasons it may be advantageous to 
install the group drive system. In the group drive, two or 
more machines can be operated from one motor driving a short 
line of shaft, with jack shafts between machines. In this case 
the motor will have to be large enough to drive all the machines 
under full load. Presses may be in one group, paper cutters in 
another, and so on down the line. In shops where the differ- 
ent machines are placed indiscriminately, it would be well to 
rearrange them when installing motor drive so that all machines 
of one class will come together. This will improve the general 
convenience of the shop, and the cost will soon be repaid. 

Whatever system or method is followed, the prevailing con- 
ditions should be studied from every angle. Then if the situa- 
tion is complicated and calls for a large and expensive installa- 
tion, the advice of an expert power engineer would be a saving 
investment. It may be that the electric motor will not work 
into the scheme at all. This may be true where cheaper power 
is available or where the cost of making the change would be 
too great to pay for itself in a reasonable length of time. 
Undoubtedly the electric motor is the ideal drive, but its possi- 
bilities as applied to machines of old design should be carefully 
questioned. 

We may consider only a partial application of electric drive; 
that is, to only a few machines or even one machine, a press, 
a paper cutter or any other. A machine can sometimes be 
moved to another part of the shop to gain floor space or to 
make room for an improved machine of another class. This 
often requires the isolation of the machine in question. It 
may be too far away from the line shaft or it may require 
extra expense in the way of belts and pulleys to drive it. In 
such a case the little motor will solve the problem. 

While the group drive is the least costly to install, it is 
hard to say that it costs less to operate than the individual 
motor drive. The individual drive permits the rearrangement 
of the plant with a view to convenience and improved lighting. 
On the other hand, with the group drive, the machines can not 
be so readily changed, as their position will be largely restricted 
by the location of the overhead shafting. One other point not 
in favor of the group drive system is that it may not be pos- 
sible to take advantage of light from windows or to lay out 
the working floor space with a view to efficiency and conve- 
nience. The direction of light on all working positions of the 
operator is also an important consideration in any rearrange- 
ment. Belts and pulleys with their necessary safety guards 
often interfere with proper lighting. 

With the individual motor drive there is little or no waste 
of power; with the group drive there is considerable, as the 
line shaft must be kept running all the time. The individual 
drive has many other advantages; it gives greater flexibility 
of operation; it permits taking advantage of all elements con- 
tributing to increased efficiency, such as better light, greater 
floor space, ease and speed of handling materials, less wear 
and tear, and slower depreciation. Power is used only when 
the machines are in operation, and the losses caused by friction 
in line shafts and countershafts are practically eliminated or 
reduced to a minimum. In many shops where big presses are 
shut down for long periods or run only part of the time the 
saving in power is considerable with the individual drive. 
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The Kelmscott Press and William Morris 
By H. Halliday Sparling 


HE coworker, friend, and pal, if you 
like, of the famous master is respon- 
sible for the contents and possibly also the 
mechanical beauty of this book, worthily 
“ dedicated to the memory of William Mor- 
ris and planned and written as a contribu- 
tion towards the understanding of his work 
and of himself.” Mr. Sparling was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Kelmscott Press at its 
prime, although his title may not have 
sounded as modern as that, and for ten 
years was in intimate contact and whole- 
hearted participation in many of the great 
master’s activities. Therefore it is not 
merely a recital of biographical facts; 
rather it is the penning of intimacies in 
Morris’s life that would have been lost to 
history if not detailed by Mr. Sparling. 
Unfortunately the author died almost in 
the act of putting the last touches to his 
book. In an epilogue Robert Steele says: 


It had long been a cherished ambition of his to 
set down at length his memories of the great artist 
and craftsman who had been to him, as to so many 
others, an inspiration; and it was a crowning 
pleasure to him that he should at last have been 
able to give them to the public in a form not 
unworthy of their object. He would have specially 
disliked any intrusion of a personal note into a 
work solely dedicated to the memory of William 
Morris, so that nothing can here be said of the 
considerable bulk and importance of his writings 
or of the personal qualities which endeared him to 
a wide circle of friends; and it does not become me 
to dwell on the value and importance of this record, 
which unites, through the generosity of the trustees 
of the Kelmscott Press, a full reprint of a work 
which has become scarce and expensive with a vol- 
ume of personal reminiscences covering the period 
of its inception and early growth by one who was 
on close terms of familiarity with its founder. 

Referring to the achievements of William 
Morris as a book printer and of his influ- 
ence on the development of printing, Mr. 
Sparling says: 

A rough idea of the state of book printing in 
1888 has been given in a previous chapter, but 
no adequate notion of the depths to which it had 
fallen, or the apparent hopelessness of its position, 
can possibly be formed without an examination of 
the books that were then being printed. Today, 
though there is, unhappily, a great deal still to be 
done, and the commercial book printer has only 
indirectly been touched by Morris’s teaching or 
example, more books are being decently produced 
than at any other time since the sixteenth century. 
Morris’s achievement, then, has been threefold; he 
has left us an imperishable treasure in the books 
printed by himself; he set up a precedent that 
has been extensively followed; and he inaugurated 
a reform which will in the end affect the whole of 
the western world, and has already affected a great 
part of it, leading sometimes to developments at 
which he would have roared with rage or laughter, 
stultified oftentimes by the inherent reaction of 
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industrialism or the craze for ‘‘ self-expression,”’ 


but never losing ground on a large scale, and gain- 
ing solidity and force as it goes. 

There had been private presses in England before 
Morris founded his, but none of them had seriously 
influenced the general practice of book printing. 
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Walpole’s books from Strawberry Hill were neither 
better nor worse than those of the trade printer 
of his time. The Reverend Mr. Daniels of Oxford, 
Morris’s immediate predecessor, though more ambi- 
tious and far more successful, contented himself 
with reviving the seventeenth century Fell types, 
and accepting what paper and ink he could find 
upon the market. Nobody until Morris did so had 
returned to the origin of book printing, attacked 
the problem of planning and making a book as a 
whole and in detail, or studied the contributory 
crafts — the designing, cutting, and casting of type, 
the making of paper and vellum, and so on — and 
either practiced them himself or directed and super- 
vised their practice by others, with a comprehensive 
eye to their function and value as factors telling 
towards the success or failure of the book. Let 
the importance of his material triumphs be belit- 
tled, the beauty of his books disputed, the validity 
of his teaching either by practice or precept be 
denied, there would yet remain to his credit that 
he was the pioneer in these respects, and a pioneer 





who has inspired many notable successors t 
attempt and achieve great things, things that wer 
unthinkable until he had shown them to be withir 
the limits of practicability. 

In this place it would be an impertinence, even i 
it lay with me, to appraise the work or discrimi 
nate between the merits of the private and sem! 
private presses which have continued to keep ope: 
the road of experiment and improvement inaugi 
rated by Morris. But I may be allowed to clain 
that at no period, since the earliest printers wei 
confronted with the manifold possibilities of a ney 
and fascinating art, have there been so many disii 
terested, nobly conceived and successful attempt 
at coping with the problems and extending th 
triumphs of the printer’s craft as during the year 
that have elapsed since the closing of the Kelmscot 
Press. 

When one turns to book printing in general, th: 
printing of books as an industry, the chang 
wrought by Morris is evident, real, wide-reachin; 
though it is by no means universal. Though goo! 
book printing is far more possible, and far better 
book printing is being done, than in pre-Kelmscoit 
days, the forces of reaction are as powerful as ever, 
and, indeed, have been reinforced by certain 
would-be and well intentioned reformers; there ar 
crying abuses to be remedied, stupidities to be over- 
come, errors to be corrected, and this must continue 
to be so until many other evils have been redresse:!. 
But there is no reason, other than those afforded by 
ignorance or by inertia, why still more good, ani 
still better book printing should not now and at 
once be done, even under the conditions which 
obtain. 

The book is beautifully printed on egg- 
shell stock by R. & R. Clark, Limited, Edin- 
burgh. It contains a number of inserts 
showing the “Golden,” “Troy” and “Chau- 
cer” types, engraved title pages, frontis 
pieces, colophons, and initial letters and 
words as designed by the incomparable 
craftsman; also “A Note by William Morris 
on His Aims in Founding the Kelmscott 
Press”; “A Short History and Description 
of the Kelmscott Press,” by S. C. Cockerell, 
and “An Annotated List of All the Books 
Printed at the Kelmscott Press in the Order 
in Which They Were Issued.” 


The Conscience of the Newspaper 
By Leon Nelson Flint 

Here is a book on journalism which will 
interest every newspaper worker and a very 
general reading public as well. Its author 
presents the problems of the newspaper in 
specific cases drawn from actual experience ; 
and from these cases he derives the under- 
lying principles of conscientious journalism. 
The cases on which the book is based are 
not imagined, but have been collected by 
the author from all grades of newspapers 
and from all sections of the United States. 
Each case gives the facts and the particular 
editor’s decision, and the author’s comment 
drives home the principle involved. 
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Advertising and British Art 
By Walter Shaw Sparrow 

F the word business were deleted from 

the English language, the affairs of daily 
lie would be freed from an influence by 
vy hich millions of minds are narrowed and 
yarped.” This is one of the choice state- 
nents in Mr. Sparrow’s book; there are a 
r.ultitude of others. But if from this you 
t the impression that the author’s views 
e antagonistic to business, you may guess 
2 ain. He wishes only to emphasize that 
business isn’t the most important thing in 
lie. Nor should business be flaunted in the 
eve of the innocent onlooker from every 
h usetop, or, for that matter, from every 
newspaper page, as advertisements sand- 
viched between the latest scandal in high 
s.ciety, murder trials, and the like; in other 
words, the interested reader who pays his 
pennies for his daily paper should not be 
forced to consider a cure for colic nor a 
temptation to violate the Volstead act, etc. 
“Tndeed, no advertiser should be allowed 
to claim more than a regulated maximum of 
space in any public print.” 

The author’s point of view, and we can 
readily sympathize with it,is that art should 
be applied to a greater extent in advertising. 
“ Every district in a town should have some 
handsome and permanent official hoardings 
[billboards], designed by good architects. 
And one may venture also to suggest that 
designs for posters should be submitted to 
a competent jury, as pictures are at exhibi- 
tions. Some mistakes would be made, but 
a great deal of rubbish would be rejected.” 

The book is a piece of art in itself, beau- 
tifully printed and richly illustrated with 
line and halftone cuts in black and colors, 
including a number of four-color reproduc- 
tions of posters by some of England’s most 
famous poster designers. 

That the British printing industry is not 
unlike our own in some respects may be 
gathered from the following choice morsel: 

Another example of bad management brings us 
to a very foolish routine of gambling, which ordi- 
nary advertisers have imposed on many firms of 
lithographic printers. Wishing to buy designs at a 
very low price, they have contrived to turn these 
printers into competitive manufacturers of cheap 
drawings. Independent artists would ask reason- 
able fees for copyrights, but if lithographers made 
designs, which would be printed by their staffs, 
surely the presence of a little art would add but 
a few pounds to the printing costs! For printers, 
being men of trade, would wish to keep their ma- 
chines continuously active! 

Ordinary advertisers, then, have asked seven or 
eight printers to submit designs, and, after refusing 
those drawings which have seemed unsuitable, they 
have paid £10 apiece, or less, for their chosen copy- 
rights. One printer has inveighed publicly against 
this gamble, but he and his fellows have taken part 
in it voluntarily, so that their losses are really 
self-imposed. Work from capable artists can not 
be got merely on the chance of selling it, and a 
copyright worth no more than £10 is certainly not 
worth the costs of printing and distribution for 
street hoardings. 


Applied]Print Shop Mathematics 
By C. W. Hague 

A thirty-two-page booklet intended to 
give the student in the printing school or 
the apprentice in the print shop a knowl- 
edge of the mathematical problems of the 
trade and their solutions. Some of the mat- 
ter contained in the booklet is quite val- 
uable; some of it is antiquated; for in- 
stance, section two, “ Type and Copy Cal- 
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culations.” With the multitude of type faces 
and the different methods of setting type it 
is not safe any longer to tell students that 
so many words of a certain type size will 
fill a line of a given size. This may have 
been all right years ago when there was 
little difference in the length of the alphabet 
of the different type faces; today the dif- 
ference is great, augmented by the spacing 
of the careless machine operator. We have 
before us the type book of a trade composi- 
tion house, giving a sample of the different 
types in the plant, all set from the same 
copy. This shows that a line thirty ems 
wide set in six-point monotype Kennerley 
contains twenty-five words, while set on the 
linotype in six-point Modern No. 1 it con- 
tains only seventeen words. This proves 
our contention as stated above; therefore, 
such antiquated methods should not be used 
in the instruction of students or apprentices. 


Constructive Salesmanship 
By John Alford Stevenson 

The purpose of “ Constructive Salesman- 
ship ” is not so much to point out the ideas 
of the author on what might be done in the 
field of selling, as to show what methods 
experienced salesmen have used. These 
methods of securing prospects, obtaining 
the interview, holding the attention of the 
prospect, and getting the order are not 
“trick ways” of making individual sales. 
They are the methods which salesmen have 
found to be effective in building a perma- 
nent clientele. The book should prove of 
great value to printing salesmen. 

The principles of successful salesmanship 
are Outlined in order that the salesman may 
know how to adapt the numerous sugges- 
tions to the type of selling in which he is 
engaged. 

The author was for years director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He is 
now second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society. 

The book has 354 pages and index. It is 
bound in cloth, gold stamped. 


Joys and Tribulations of an Editor 
By L. Frank Tooker 

It is practically the history of the 
monthly magazine in America, yea, of the 
short story and even of American litera- 
ture itself which is sketched by Mr. Tooker 
in this latest of his books. For nearly 
forty years Mr. Tooker has been one of the 
editors of the Century Magazine. As this 
span of years reaches back to the first years 
of the existence of the Century, when the 
Atlantic in Boston and Harper’s in New 
York had the literary magazine field prac- 
tically to themselves, he is eminently capa- 
ble by experience of giving a concise history 
of the development and growth of the 
monthly literary magazine as a factor 
in American social life. It is thus a book 
of great interest. Like the editor of the 
old school, Mr. Tooker has a tendency to 
hide his meaning behind a lot of obscure 
words; but this we'll gladly forgive him 
because of his valuable contribution to 
American literature. The book should ap- 
peal at once to all those many alert Ameri- 
cans who enjoy contact by way of a book 
with an original and stimulating personality. 
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Editorial English 
By Arnold Levitas 


T is the echo of the voice of F. Horace 

Teall, as it was spoken to us through 
the Proofroom department of Tue INLAND 
PRINTER in years past, that comes back to 
us through this book. This is no reflection 
on the work of the author, as he gracefully 
acknowledges the help given him by the 
master proofreader; nor does it detract 
from the value of his work; rather it gives 
it an authority which it otherwise would 
lack. 

The book embraces, first, the various ele- 
ments of punctuation, capitalization, divi- 
sion of words, reference marks and accents, 
compounding of words, etc.; secondly, or- 
thography, English in modern typography, 
indexing, geographic names, relationship of 
words and lines, etc.; and, thirdly, the tech- 
nical elements in the making of the book, 
the magazine and the newspaper. Every 
one of these subjects is treated thoroughly 
and comprehensively, and is particularly 
arranged to be of value to those engaged 
in the technical aspects of literary work. 
It is designed to bring together the printer, 
editor and author —so that there will be 
a more harmonious coéperation in the com- 
mon work of the three. As such the book 
should be of great value to every printer 
who is interested in the perfection of his 
work. 

Unfortunately, this is more than can be 
said of the mechanical construction of the 
book, especially as to register and margins. 
The stoneman evidently devoted his energy 
to centering the type pages on the paper 
pages, and he may even have succeeded 
admirably; but when the trimmer got in 
his deadly work it left a sorry mess. For 
those who still may be in doubt as to the 
correct margins of a book, the rules as laid 
down by William Morris may be of inter- 
est. These rules are as follows: The inner 
or back margin should be the narrowest; 
next comes the top, the side, and the bottom 
as the largest; a twenty per cent gradation 
is preferable; in other words, if the inner 
margin is 1 inch, the top margin should be 
1.2 inches, the side margin 1.4 inches and 
the bottom margin 1.7 inches. 


Reconstruction 
By J. D. Whelpley 

This is an authoritative and fearlessly ex- 
pressed appraisal of the economic conditions 
of the nations most affected by the World 
War and is complete up to January 1, 1925. 
Recent events in the French financial situa- 
tion and in international relations in general 
create an exceptionally timely interest in 
this valuable book. 

The keynote of the volume is revealed in 
the following quotation from the author’s 
preface: 

If the readjustment of the now seriously dislo- 
cated affairs of the world were simply a matter of 
economics or business it could be accomplished 
without much delay; it is not, however. Passion, 
prejudice, jealousy, politics, ambition and self-inter- 
est, individual and national, play dominant parts 
in the international relations of today. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in attempting to make any estimate 
of the economic state of the world at the present 
time, and of the probable course of events in the 
near future, to take into account these powerful 
forces in their bearing upon all national and inter- 
national activities. 
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The Wood Engraved Work of 
Timothy Cole 

ALPH C. SMITH, of the Division of 

Graphic Arts, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., has done all 
lovers of engraving a genuine service in his 
check list of engravings by Timothy Cole, 
just issued under the title of “The Wood 
Engraved Work of Timothy Cole.” It is a 
work of 107 pages illustrated with sixteen 
plates, well printed, of Mr. Cole’s engrav- 
ing. The foreword is by Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. Nearly fourteen pages are 
given to a brief account of American wood 
engraving and a biography of Timothy 
Cole. Eighty-six pages are required just to 
catalogue chronologically the wood engrav- 
ings that have come from the graver of the 
master himself. 

The list begins in 1872 with but five 
blocks. Every year since then Mr. Cole has 
been diligently “pecking” away at box- 
wood. In 1905 but two blocks were pub- 
lished, while in 1889 he is credited with 
twenty-one wood cuts, twenty of which 
appeared in the Century Magazine during 
that year. Last year, 1924, at the age of 
seventy-two years, he engraved three 
blocks, at the little home he has built for 
himself in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

There are thirty bibliographical refer- 
ences. THE INLAND PRINTER is credited 
with one, “A Master Wood-Engraver — 
Timothy Cole,’ March, 1916, page 781. 
Unfortunately there are several omissions, 
“ Timothy Cole, Engraver,” on page 243 of 
our issue for November, 1901; “ How 
Timothy Cole Engraves the Old Masters,” 
which appeared on page 598 in this publi- 
cation for January, 1908; “ Work of Tim- 
othy Cole, Master Wood-Engraver, on 
Exhibition at Chicago Art Institute,” page 
185, Tne INLAND PrInTER for November, 
1919, 

Mr. Cole’s biography is an inspiration 
for all engravers who wish to master their 
art. He was born in London in 1852. His 
mother died when he was an infant, and 
his father took him to Chicago in 1857. 
At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
Bond & Chandler to learn the engraving of 
machinery. The fire of 1871 drove him to 
New York, where he got work on the 
American Agriculturist and Hearth and 
Home. By 1873 he did some engraving 
for the Aldine. His work attracted the 
attention of Alexander W. Drake, art 
superintendent of Scribner’s Monthly, later 
the Century Magazine. This was in 1875, 
and from that time on Mr. Cole contrib- 
uted largely to what is now known as 
“ The Golden Age of Wood Engraving.” In 
1883 the Century Magazine sent him to 
Europe to engrave the old masters in the 
presence of the original paintings. He 
spent twenty-eight years at this work, on 
which his fame will rest for all time. 

Mr. Cole has been awarded several 
medals for his work, beginning with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893, down to the medal of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts in 1916. He was 
elected a National Academician, New York, 
in 1908. He is a member of all the soci- 


eties of wood engravers and is an M. A., 
Princeton, 1913. 


S. H. Horcan. 
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Some Reviews of Foreign Books 
By N. J. WERNER 


German Graphic Arts Year Book 


The publishers, Klimsch & Co., Frank- 
furt a.M., have favored us with a copy of 
“ Klimschs Jahrbuch” for 1924-25, which 
is the twenty-eighth volume of their series 
of graphic year books. This issue is almost 
two inches thick and contains 308 large oc- 
tavo pages of text, seventy-four inserts 
printed on one side and twenty-four insert 
leaves printed on both sides, followed by 
seventy pages of advertising. Quite natu- 
rally it has an attractive cover, a mottled 
brown board, embossed with a title in white 
ink, enclosed by a thick reddish crepe jacket. 
The text is set in ten-point Ratio-Latin, a 
variant of the Bodoni style, and has a quiet, 
restful, dignified appearance. Clean press- 
work adds decidedly to its legibility. The 
text is furnished by a number of graphic 
savants and is mainly devoted to reviewing 
the present state of typography and the 
allied arts. 

Naturally, our attention is primarily at- 
tracted by the artistic inserts, which range 
from simple and neat typography to the 
finest examples of work in three and more 
colors, which at times make one question 
how it is possible. 


“Bulletin Officiel”’ 

Exigencies of space have prevented our 
paying earlier attention to the last holiday 
issue of the organ of the French Master 
Printers’ Federation. This is again of vast 
size, consisting of 108 large quarto text 
pages, fifty-five sheets of inserts and eighty 
pages of advertising. The text, which is de- 
voted to various departments and methods 
of the graphic arts (and including much 
history), is set in ten-point Cheltenham 
Old Style; sorry to note, it is set in too 
wide a measure (forty ems) for that size of 
type, and thus tires the reader’s eyes. Our 
main attention, therefore, centers on the 
“hors texte” section, the inserts. These 
present a most delightful variety of letter- 
press, offset, lithographic and _ steel-plate 
printing, plain and in many colors. The 
stock for these inserts ranges from onion- 
skin to the finest cover and plate papers. 
These show that our French confréres can 
do justice to all the graphic arts, though it 
might be difficult for one to believe this 
when one glances over the advertising sec- 
tion, the various composings of which do 
not appeal to our taste, especially with their 
intrusion of too much of a second color 
(red) in their makeup. The wonder, after 
all, is that, considering the present low eco- 
nomic condition of France, the printers’ 
federation can put forth such a costly vol- 
ume as this issue. The book sells for $3 
at 7 Rue Suger, Paris (VI). 


Specimen Book of a Printery 

We have seen quite a number of specimen 
books or type lists of the material pos- 
sessed by individual printing offices, but 
none so far has approached in grandness 
oi presentation that of the office of Biichler 
& Co., Berne, Switzerland. It is a volume 
of 120 quarto pages, of heavy coated book 
paper, bound in a thick imitation leather 








cover deeply embossed with a portrait oj 
Gutenberg and the firm’s name and address 
Handsomely composed pages show the vari- 
ous faces, initials and ornaments at the com 
mand of the office, indicating that it is wel 
equipped with both Fraktur and Antiqu: 
(Roman) faces. Views of its buildings anc 
of the different interior departments ar» 
shown. These testify that the office is on 
of respectable size. Still one wonders tha 
it is able to go to the expense of issuin 
a specimen book so costly as the produc 
tion of this one was. It proves, howeve) 
that some of our big American printin 
concerns could well try to do something ¢ 
the same sort and rival, if not surpass, th 
Biichler book both in extent and in artistr: 


History of Belgian Printing 

The first part of an “ Histoire du Livy 
et de l’'Imprimerie en Belgique,” from thei: 
origin to our days, is at hand. It is pub 
lished by the Musée du Livre at Brussel 
It contains ninety-two pages of large quarto 
size on plate paper. The text is set in 
handsome twelve-point old-style face, who 
ascenders and descenders do not distur 
one by being overlong, and is surrounded 
by ample margins such as delight the book 
lover. This history is compiled by Henri 
Liebrecht, the general secretary of the Bel- 
gian Book Museum, with the assistance of 
Auguste Vincent, conservator of the Belgian 
Royal Library. The book is plentifully 
illustrated with specimens of the work of 
ancient typographers, mostly Belgian, en- 
gravings being included, of which a number 
are in colors. One need hardly add that 
for the printer who is interested in the his- 
tory of his art this volume would be a most 
welcome addition to his library. True, it is 
in French (though for Belgium it could as 
well be in Flemish), but such a book should 
tempt us all to study and master the beau- 
tiful French language. 


Archiv fuer Buchgewerbe 

No. 4 of Volume 61 of this German con- 
temporary was issued as a special number, 
and a very special thing it truly is. Of large 
quarto form and over an inch thick, its text 
pages set in a handsome roman face and 
provided with generous margins, it is a most 
worthy piece of trade literature. In the 
main the text is devoted to book art and 
private presses, which are supplemented by 
numerous examples of pages from special 
editions. Wood and process engravings 
have also a goodly share of attention, both 
by way of text and specimens. A very in- 
teresting article reviews the productions of 
the German typefoundries in the year 1924 
and includes a large array of specimen lines 
showing the new type styles, which bewilder 
one by their number; these foundries cer- 
tainly are prolific. 

The preceding issue (No. 3) is also a spe- 
cial one, though not half as thick. It is 
devoted mainly to typographic training, its 
schools and their methods. Many exarm- 
ples of modernistic type and hand-letterd 
compositions are shown; also a number f 
pictures in monochrome and colors. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Craftsmen Guests of Typefounders 
The New York Club of Printing House 
aftsmen, one hundred and fifty strong, 
joyed the hospitality of the officers of the 
merican Type Founders Company at the 
Jersey City plant of the company on 
Thursday evening, May 21. The remodeled 
vpographic library, perhaps the greatest 
‘ its kind in all the world, was gaily deco- 
roted for the occasion with flags and fes- 
cons. Here dinner was served, a fitting 

tertainment program rendered, addresses 
i excellence and practical worth delivered, 
and a royal good time enjoyed by all. 

President Giegengack of the craftsmen 

was the toastmaster. In welcoming the 
guests President Nelson said that they had 
the distinction of being the last group to 
have dinner in the old library and the first 
in the new. On the morrow the room 
would be hermetically sealed to prevent 
outside air, moisture and dust reaching the 
almost priceless collection of books and 
other mementoes relating to printing. 
Charles W. Kellogg, manager of the en- 
gineering department of the company, told 
the visitors what the engineering depart- 
ment was doing for the printers of the coun- 
try, and Henry L. Bullen, the curator of the 
museum and library, told of his tour in 
Europe last year. He had visited many 
places of uncommon interest to printers, he 
said, and had collected a number of rare 


books and other items of historic interest 
to the industry, which would be catalogued 
and housed in the new library. 

Short addresses were made by Frank 
Berry, vice-president of the company; 
Frank K. Phillips, educational director; 
A. E. Giegengack and William A. Renkel, 
president of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Preparing for the occasion the hosts had 
issued a program of unusual neatness, both 
typographically and otherwise. As a speci- 
men of excellent typography, one may look 
far and wide for its superior. It is a mas- 
terpiece, without a flaw, to say the least. 


The Craftsman Convention 

The program committee for the crafts- 
man convention in Omaha, August 10 to 
12, met the international officers Saturday, 
May 16, and obtained a general approval of 
the program already mapped out. 

After the registration on Monday, Aug- 
ust 10, the convention will open in the 
ballroom of the Fontenelle Hotel with the 
invocation and an address of welcome, to 
which John Deviny, of the Bureau of En- 
graving, Washington, will respond. The 
first address of the day will be given by 
George K. Hebb, the popular president of 
the United Typothetae of America, on 
“ Codperation Between the Craftsman and 
the Employer.” Bertel O. Henning, of Chi- 


cago, will speak on “ The Supply Sales- 
man’s Guild and Its Benefits to the Print- 
ing Industry.” The afternoon program will 
be concluded with an inspirational address 
delivered by the Reverend Ira Carney, of 
Burr Oak, Iowa. 

In the evening the men will be taken to 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Den, where a special show 
will be given. While the men are at Ak- 
Sar-Ben, the ladies will be at Krug Park, 
where the men will join them at eleven 
o'clock. The dance floor and the swimming 
pool will be held open until past midnight. 

Tuesday morning the convention will be 
addressed by John Deviny on “ The Ideals 
of Craftsmanship.” The second address 
will be given by Dr. Blum, director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, on “ Bu- 
reau Work for the Printing Industry.” The 
third address will be given by Thomas 
Knapp, president of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago. 

The principal program of Tuesday after- 
noon will be an illustrated lecture entitled 
“The Romance of Paper,” given by Nor- 
man Aultman, of Chicago. Tuesday night 
the main entertainment feature will be a 
banquet and dance given in the ballroom 
of the Fontenelle Hotel. 

Wednesday morning the convention will 
open with an address by Fred W. Goudy, 
of the Monotype company. The second 
address will be by a speaker from Toronto, 














A Bird’s-Eye View of the Central Plant of the American Type Founders Company Located at Communipaw Avenue 


and Monitor Street, Jersey City, New Jersey 


The main part of this building was erected in 1902-3; it has been enlarged from time to time to meet requirements. It is of steel, brick and concrete construc- 
Located in this building are the general offices of the company and the largest typefoundry in the world, 
also the Typographic Library and Museum, the most complete of its kind. 


tion, and contains 200,000 square feet of floor space. 
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followed with an address by Robert Mey- 
ers, of Des Moines, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Electrotypers. 
Wednesday afternoon T. W. McCullough, 
of Omaha, will address the convention on 
the “ Craftsmen’s Creed.” 


Trade Data May Be Distributed 

In two decisions of far-reaching impor- 
tance, according to recent dispatches from 
the Associated Press, the Supreme Court 
of the United States recently held that the 
gathering and dissemination of information 
by trade associations on costs, prices, pro- 
duction and stocks, do not necessarily con- 
stitute a restraint of trade in violation of 
anti-trust laws. 

The court, in decisions written by Jus- 
tice Stone, former attorney general, re- 
versed decrees of lower courts directed 
against the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ing Association and the Cement Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Justice Stone said: 


We do not conceive that the members of trade 
associations are conspirators merely because they 
gather and disseminate information, such as is 
here complained of, bearing on the business in 
which they are engaged and make use of it in 
the management and control of their individual 
businesses. 

The court held that the defendants (in other 
cases) were engaged in conspiracies against inter- 
state trade and commerce because it was found 
that the character of the information which had 
been gathered and the use which was made of it 
led irresistibly to the conclusion that they had 
resulted, or would necessarily result, in a con- 
certed effort of the defendants to curtail produc- 
tion or raise prices of commodities shipped in inter- 
state commerce. 

The cost of production and prompt information 
as to the cost of transportation are legitimate 
subjects of inquiry and knowledge in any indus- 
try. So likewise is the production of the com- 
modity in that industry, the aggregate surplus 
stock and the prices at which the commodity has 
actually been sold in the usual course of business. 

We realize that such information gathered and 
disseminated among the members of a trade or 
business may be the basis of agreement or con- 
certed action to lessen production arbitrarily or 
to raise prices beyond the levels of production and 
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New Quarters of the Homer J. Postlewaite Printing Establishment, Hammond, Indiana 


price which would prevail if no such agreement or 
concerted action ensued, and those engaged in 
commerce were left free to base individual initia- 
tive on full information of the essential elements of 
their business. 

Such concerted action constitutes a restraint of 
commerce and is illegal and may be enjoined as 
may any other combination or activity necessarily 
resulting in concerted action. 


Big Oaks From Small Acorns Grow 

Probably one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the physical assets of Hammond, 
Indiana, is the new printing structure of 
the Homer J. Postlewaite Printing Com- 
pany. While its total worth as a building 
is in no way comparable to the present 
crop of skyscrapers, it sets a high standard 
for small industrial buildings. 

Designed in quaint English architecture, 
with provisions for daylight workrooms, the 
factory atmosphere is completely eliminated 
from the aspect of the building. Its gen- 
eral appearance adds materially to the 
community in which it is located. Already 
several commercial structures have been 
suggested along its lines. 

In 1919, with one man, one press and 
an indomitable will to give to the Calumet 
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This is a special duplicate invoice and advertising checking form devised for checking newspaper adver- 


tising, billing jobwork, etc., by 


Donald J. Wickizer, manager of the Democrat-Journal Company, 


Monticello, Indiana. So far as we know, no similar form is being used, as these sheets are so made 
up that they are inserted in a multiple prong loose-leaf binder and about twenty 
different accounts are visible on one page. 


district a quality of work unexcelled in 
larger cities, Homer J. Postlewaite sep» - 
rated his then combined stationery store 
and printing business. While the small 
press in the back of the stationery stove 
was a profitable arrangement in certain re- 
spects, the wisdom of two separate esta! - 
lishments — one for printing and the othr 
for office supplies — was at once apparent. 

From this meager beginning made but 
five years ago, the printing establishmeit 
has been gradually filled with modern labor- 
saving devices, until its equipment, facilities 
and personnel for executing good printing 
are the best money can buy. 

We met Mr. Postlewaite at a recent 
meeting of the Calumet Ben Franklin Club, 
where he and other members of the newly 
organized Lake County Typothetae weve 
guests of honor. He showed unmistakable 
signs of success. He was accompanied by 
one of his employees who, when introduced, 
stated that he had been in the service of 
Mr. Postlewaite for three years, adding, 
“ He is the best scout in the world to work 
for and with.” 


Columbus Printers Visit Paper Mill 

A trip to the Champion Coated Paper 
Mills, Hamilton, Ohio, was enjoyed by the 
printers of Columbus on Wednesday, June 
17. The trip was arranged by the Co- 
lumbus Typothetae and the Scioto Paper 
Company, local distributors of Champion 
papers, and was a most successful one. The 
party left Columbus at seven in the morn- 
ing, arriving in Hamilton at eleven. The 
day was spent as guests of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, inspecting the 
process of manufacturing paper and other 
features of the big mills. A banquet was 
served at the Y. M. C. A. in the evening 
as a fitting climax to the day’s activities 
and pleasures. At 11:30 every one was 
safely back in Columbus, tired, but feeling 
that a most profitable day had been spent. 


The Frolic of the North Side Printers 

The North Side Printers’ Guild, composed 
of an enthusiastic bunch of Chicago print- 
ers north of the loop, frolicked in the Tur- 
quoise room of the Sheridan Plaza hotel 
Saturday evening, June 6. Outside the 
thermometer registered nearly one hundred 
degrees, but this had no ill effect on the 
enjoyment of the assembled printers. Pro)- 
ably no more successful event has been 
pulled off among Chicago printers. 
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A View in the Plant of the Homer J. Postlewaite Printing Company, Hammond, Indiana 


Finnish Printer Visits America 

K. F. Puromies, chairman of the em- 
p.oyers’ association of the Finnish Graphic 
I: dustry and general manager of the K. F. 
Puromies Printing Company, Limited, Hel- 
sinski, Finland, is visiting the United States, 
mainly for the purpose of making connec- 
tions with American manufacturers of 
printing machinery. The printing industry 
oi Finland is now dependent upon Sweden 
and Germany for its machinery and equip- 
ment, and there is no representative for 
American printing machinery in the coun- 
try. This has proved a great hindrance to 
the proper development of the industry, a 
condition Mr. Puromies is trying to change. 
He met manufacturers in New York and 
Chicago in the middle of June, then went to 
Duluth for a two weeks’ stay with his 
brother, who is an optometrist there. He 
will leave for his homeland in the latter 
part of July. Any manufacturers desiring 
to get in communication with Mr. Puromies 
with a view to arranging for representation 
in Finland, can address him in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Rouse & Co. Have Faith in Future 

“There has been a lot of talk one way or 
another about hard times,” says O. H. Kep- 
ley, sales manager of H. B. Rouse & Co., 
Chicago, “and just to prove that our con- 
cern believes that business conditions are 
fairly near normal, we have produced one 
of the largest and most expensive circulars 
ever turned out by our company, and we 
are mailing it mow —right on the edge of 
what is called the dull season. Hard times 
are largely a state of mind. If we keep 
going ahead just as if there were no dull 
seasons and hard times, I believe it will 
influence others and help eradicate the 
thought of hard times from the minds of 
the people.” That’s the way to talk. 


Process Embossing 


The Employing Engravers’ Association, 
New York, has issued and distributed the 
following statement and warning to the 
trade: 

The attention of the stationery, printing and 
allied trades is drawn to an order of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the use of the words 
engraved or embossed in any form in the manu- 
facture and sale of raised type printing or other 
non-engraving processes: ‘‘ The commission desires 
to announce to the trade and public that it disap- 


proves of the use of the term ‘ engraved effects’ 
or ‘ embossed effects ’ as applied to the type or work 
discussed and that it can not approve the use of 
the words ‘ engraved’ or ‘embossed’ in any form 
as applied to a product not made from ‘ copper 
plates’ or ‘steel dies.’”? This was signed by 
Otis B. Johnson, secretary, Washington, D. C. 
Therefore the Employing Engravers’ Association 
expects prompt compliance with this order of the 
commission and trusts that it will not be compelled, 
through any violation thereof, to file with the com- 
mission complaints against any member of the trade. 


Steel Plates for Visiting Cards 

Will J. Ecker, Jr., of Ecker & Co., In- 
corporated, St. Louis, in a letter to The 
Engravers’ Bulletin suggests the use of steel 
plates for visiting cards. ‘“ We find the 
cost of engraving steel plates to be very 
little greater than copper,” Mr. Ecker says, 
“and when a steel plate is engraved for a 
calling card, and the printing done on a 
power press, our conscience feels a great 
deal better about it. We know that the 
customer is then receiving a piece of en- 
graving which can be used over and over, 
and that the customer will obtain the good 
results he is paying for.” 
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Awarded Journalism Honors 

Two students of the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University, 
Eleanor G. Nicholson and Arthur J. Fol- 
lows, both of Chicago, have been awarded 
the George C. Bastian honor keys for excel- 
lence in scholarship, leadership and promise 
of future usefulness in journalistic work. 
Miss Nicholson and Mr. Follows, students 
in the evening division of the school in Chi- 
cago, received their diplomas in journalism 
Monday, June 15. The George C. Bastian 
honor keys are given in memory of George 
C. Bastian, former instructor in news edit- 
ing in the Medill School of Journalism, and 
copy-reader for the Chicago Tribune, who 
died in January of this year. 

Miss Nicholson has taught school since 
she was sixteen years old. She is now teach- 
ing in the Sabin Junior High School in Chi- 
cago. Her students issue a small newspaper 
called the Sabinite Junior, which has been 
praised by Superintendent William McAn- 
drew. It is Miss Nicholson’s intention to 
teach journalism in the senior high school. 

Mr. Follows, who came from England 
when he was seventeen, worked his way 
through high school by writing for the Mil- 
waukee Journal and running a circulation 
branch agency for that paper. During the 
war he enlisted in the Canadian army. He 
has worked on the staffs of the Rockford 
Gazette, the Milwaukee Sentinel, the Mil- 
waukee Journal and the Marinette Eagle, 
and is now assistant editor of the Rotarian 
Magazine, besides contributing verse and 
humor to other magazines. 

H. F. Harrington, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism, said in announcing 
the award: “It is gratifying this year to 
give the honor awards to students of such 
outstanding ability and promise. Both were 
members of Mr. Bastian’s classes and have 
had practical experience, one as a teacher, 
the other as an editor. Each made a com- 
mendable scholarship record in the school.” 
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Exhibit of the Klingstedt Brothers Company at the Exhibition of Progress, Canton, Ohio 
The graphic arts were well represented in this great exhibition, which, without doubt, was the greatest 


thing of its kind that has ever taken place in the city of Canton. The exhibition lasted ten days, 
and every day was bigger than the preceding one. 
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Front cover of the Challenge Machinery Company’s 

latest catalogue showing the different uses of Chal- 

lenge sectional blocks and other labor-saving equip- 

ment. On request it will be sent to any printer 
in the United States or Canada. 


New Flexible Hinge 

The L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Massachusetts, announces a new flexible 
hinge for use in making flat-lying pages for 
loose-leaf books. 

The hinge, known as Brown’s flexible 
hinge, is made by a new process of secur- 
ing pliability in a given section of the paper. 
This process is distinctive in that it is ob- 
tained without sucking, blowing or scoop- 
ing out fibers while the sheet is forming 
on the machine, or by grinding them out 
afterwards. 

The new hinge is the result of extensive 
experimentation of the L. L. Brown mills, 
and is secured by a device which permits 
of skilful regulation of the flowing fibers. 
It supersedes the method formerly employed 
by the company of treating the paper after 
it had been completed. By the new proc- 
ess, the paper is made flexible without the 
least disturbance of the splendid writing, 
ruling and erasing surface which has char- 
acterized all L. L. Brown ledgers since 1849. 

Brown’s flexible hinge is obtainable in 
regular hinge stock sizes, weights and col- 
ors in Brown’s Linen Ledger and Greylock 
Linen Ledger without additional charge. 
The latter paper is designed especially for 
loose-leaf work. 


Lou Holland Made Good 

Reuben H. Donnelley, Chicago; Edwin T. 
Meredith, Des Moines, and Rowe Stewart, 
Philadelphia, have been appointed a com- 
mittee by President C. K. Woodbridge, of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, to show Lou E. Holland, of the 
Holland Engraving Company, Kansas City, 
what his fellow members think of his con- 
structive work for them during his three 
years as president. Here is a story which 
illustrates how Lou Holland makes good. 
His engraving company had missed ship- 
ment on an order of engravings for a news- 
paper in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mr. Holland’s 
attention being called to it, he hired an 
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The Strathmore Paper Company’s latest catalogue, 

showing in black and colors the most appropriate 

uses for Munsell cover papers. It’s a valuable 
addition to a long line of service books. 


airplane to take the engravings to Tulsa, 
where they arrived in time to catch the 
edition of the newspaper for which they 
were intended. The charge for the half- 
tones was $15. The cost of delivery by 
airplane was $150. But Lou Holland made 
good his promise.— S. H. Horcan. 


Old Hampshire Announcements 

A beautiful and practical portfolio of 
samples has been issued by the Hampshire 
Paper Company, Hadley Falls, Massachu- 
setts, showing the various uses of Old 
Hampshire Bond for announcement pur- 
poses. The national reputation which the 
products of the Hampshire Paper Company 
have held for years has, if possible, been 
boosted by this announcement line. The 
portfolio shows in convenient form Robin 
Hood business announcements, Old Hamp- 





Cover of Announcement Portfolio 


shire vellum announcements, Paradise vel- 
lum social and business announcements, and 
hand-wrought novelty announcements, cor- 
rect in style, size, color and printing for 
the occasions intended. 
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Front cover of a folder issued by the Miehle Print- 

ing Press & Manufacturing Company in which the 

statement is made that “in three years the printer 

who has continued to use hand-feed cylinders will be 
no better off than he is now.” 


License Fee Unconstitutional 

Newspaper and magazine publishers em- 
ploying advertising and subscription solici- 
tors won a notable victory when the United 
States Supreme Court last week handed 
down a decision denying as unconstitutional 
and in violation of interstate commerce the 
right of a local government to impose a 
license fee and a bond upon soliciting agents 
of firms engaged in interstate business. 

The Curtis Publishing Company and the 
Crowell Publishing Company joined in the 
appeal carried to the highest court in the 
case of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Incorpo- 
rated, appellant, versus the City of Port- 
land, Oregon, which had previously resulted 
in a decree favorable to the municipality 
by the lower courts. In reversing the de- 
cree the nation’s tribunal declared that the 
fee the city sought to extract “ materially 
burdens interstate commerce and conflicts 
with the commerce clause.” 


Intertype President Returns From Europe 
H. R. Swartz, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, returned on June 12 from a 
two months’ business trip in England and 
Germany. Mr. Swartz said that in his opin- 
ion England’s pledge between France and 
Germany was the biggest step forward in 
European affairs since the Dawes plan. He 
does not see how the United States can 
remain in a neutral position in European 
affairs without sooner or later becoming 
a victim of intrigue. In other words, the 
very thing we fear might come about be- 
cause we insist on playing a lone hand. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Intertype Corporation held on June 
16, a regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
a share and an extra dividend of 25 cents 
a share on common stock were declared, 
payable August 15 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 3. 

Mr. Swartz said that sales this year are 
the biggest in the history of the corporation. 
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The Photoengravers’ Convention 


The committee of arrangements for the 
photoengravers’ convention, which will be 
held in the Commodore Hotel, New York 
city, July 16 to 18, is gradually nearing 
its goal for the best convention the pho- 
toengravers have ever held. A comprehen- 
sive and attractive business program has 
already been mapped out, while the enter- 
tainment committee is busily engaged in the 
task of providing a good time for the visit- 
ing delegates and their ladies. Thursday 
afternoon the ladies will be served a lunch- 
eon and then taken on an automobile tour 
to the various points of interest in lower 
New York city, back through Fifth avenue 
and Riverside drive and the country roads 
of Westchester, returning to the hotel late 
in the afternoon, there to be joined by 
the men and escorted to one of the beaches 
for a shore dinner, with a visit to Coney 
Island. Friday morning the visiting ladies 
will be taken on a boat trip around New 
York city, returning to the hotel at noon. 
The afternoon will be devoted to shopping 
tours, the day terminating with a banquet 
and frolic at the hotel. 

The business program includes a review 
of the activities of the past year, revision 
of the cost system, statistical report on the 
condition in the industry and on cost of 
production, a collective advertising plan, 
research and vigilance work and plans for 
the future. 

As usual, there will be an exhibit of ma- 
chinery and supplies and also an exhibition 
of work done by members, both in black 
and in colors, including rotagravure, offset, 
aquatone and kindred processes. This ex- 
hibit will be supplemented by a collection 
of rare and antique books belonging to 
John Henry Nash, the famed printer of 
San Francisco, together with many speci- 
mens of beautiful modern printing. 


Duplex Parts by Airplane 
The Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, announces that it is ready to 
deliver by airplane repair parts for the Du- 
plex press and stereotype machinery, when 
such service is needed under emergency 
conditions. The announcement says: 


We were convinced some time ago that we could 
use such transportation for purposes where speedy 
delivery was the prime essential, by the remark- 
able success of the United States air mail service, 
which was the best record of scheduled deliveries 
of any branch of the postoffice, and by the regular 
daily use of airplanes in European commerce. 
Such service will be more expensive, of course, than 
express or parcel post, but the difference, or even 
the entire amount of the transportation cost, is 
trifling compared with the loss possible by missing 
editions because of lack of a press part. The 
record of the air-mail service appears to indicate 
that airplane transportation is as safe, we believe, 
today with modern planes as any of the better 
known methods. 

We are fortunately situated as to flying fields. 
The army has a large equipment at Camp Custer 
near the city, and the local Chamber of Commerce 
has now prepared a new field even more convenient, 
which will be completely available this month. 
Three standard modern planes having a cruising 
radius of three hundred miles will be used for 
ordinary service, one plane and pilot being on 
call at all times for an immediate start with a 
shipment. Extra heavy shipments will be carried 
in a large plane with a capacity of two thousand 
pounds’ dead weight. All machines have a cruising 
speed of about eighty miles an hour and can fly 
from Battle Creek to Chicago mail field in about 
ninety minutes. Connections between our special 
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service and the air mail will be entirely feasible 
when shipments fall within the size and weight 
limits prescribed by the postoffice, as most press 
repair parts do. This will be of special advantage 
to publishers located along the air-mail routes and 
on the Pacific Coast. No geographical limitations 
will be placed upon the service. It can be used 
economically by publishers whose location would 
require several trans-shipments between Battle 
Creek and their towns, where shipment by plane 
would cut transit time to one-quarter or less. Parts 
shipped by plane would cut express time by half 
to distant points. 


Craftsmen Discuss New Methods 

Seventy craftsmen from St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Topeka, Hutchinson and Wichita 
attended the first district conference of 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma at the 
Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Saturday, May 23. 
“ Share your knowledge ” was the slogan of 
the first meeting of printing house foremen 
and superintendents from the three states in 
the newly organized district. 

George Ortleb, district representative of 
the international association, was the chief 
speaker at the Saturday night session, which 
followed a banquet at the Lassen grill. 
James T. Monahan, international treasurer, 
of Des Moines, was unable to be present. 

A. M. Miller, of the Wichita branch of 
the Western Newspaper Union, was toast- 
master. Short talks were made by crafts- 
men from the cities represented. 

Improved methods of printing which 
have been developed in the larger printing 
houses in the states of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma were discussed. The purpose of 
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the meeting was an exchange of ideas for 
the betterment of the craft, and those who 
participated in the discussions said they 
gained much valuable information. 


H. N. Kellogg Resigns 

H. N. Kellogg, chairman of the special 
standing (labor) committee of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, has 
resigned to take effect January 1, 1926. 
Harvey J. Kelley, secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Newspaper Association, has 
been selected as Mr. Kellogg’s successor. 
Mr. Kellogg has served the association for 
more than eighteen years. In this service 
he has acted as the publishers’ representa- 
tive in all wage negotiations with the print- 
ing trades unions and has won innumerable 
friends on both sides because of his fair- 
ness and ability as a business man. 


Miller Company Elects Vice-Presidents 

The directors of the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company have elected the following new 
vice-presidents: 

James H. Cannon, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Cannon has_ been 
treasurer of the company for years. 

A. W. Barrett, vice-president in charge 
of factory and foundry. Mr. Barrett is now 
assistant works manager of the company. 

D. J. Casey, vice-president in charge of 
the New York district. 

Bernard S. Elliott, vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago district. 


New Vice-Presidents of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
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President Peter Thompson Greatly Honored 
Peter C. Thompson, president of the Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is also 


president of the Commercial Club, of Cincinnati. 


Country Club, Washington, with President Coolidge and former President Taft as honor guests. 
Everett Saunders, private secretary to the president; 


photograph was taken on that occasion. 


Recently the club “ recreated ” at the Congressional 


This 
Sherwood 


Cheney, military aid, and Adolphus Andrews, naval aid, are pictured in the back row. 


Big Printing Bill Goes Smash 


The bill represented $178,457 and some 
odd cents. It was for printing produced 
by the Severinghaus Printing Company, 
Chicago, for a political club of which the 
president of the printing company was a 
member. The bill was not paid two years 
after the printing had been delivered, and 
the printing company sued some of the 
members of the club, including a former 
mayor of Chicago, whom the printing was 
intended to directly benefit in his cam- 
paign for reélection. For a time it looked 
as if former Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son might have to foot the whole bill, for 
all the other members of his old-time polit- 
ical organization were voluntarily released 
from liability, leaving him to face the music 
alone. 

But Big Bill, without himself lifting a 
voice, also was released from liability when 
the judge ruled that there was no semblance 
of an agreement binding him. “ Why, Sev- 
eringhaus,” the judge said, “ was himself a 
member of the William Hale Thompson 
Republican Club, Incorporated, and as 
such he made contributions. Why not hold 
himself responsible for his bills? Severing- 
haus was a good mixer and a good poli- 
tician, but a bit lax in a business way in 
not getting the name on the dotted line of 
a contract for all his printing bills.” The 
ruling in the case seems to be based on the 
argument that “none of the members of a 
political organization, or of a religious or 
charitable group, could be singled out for 
payment of debts of the organization.” 


Ends Successful School Year 

Wentworth Institute is completing a suc- 
cessful year and is already laying plans for 
improved courses of instruction and in- 
creased equipment for 1925-1926. The Bos- 
ton Typothetae Board of Trade has ren- 
dered valuable assistance in sending students 
and in furnishing speakers on practical sub- 
jects related to the printing industry. 

At Wentworth Institute the shops and 
laboratories are run on an industrial basis; 
the school idea is kept subordinate. Habits 
of industry and trade skill are developed so 
that when a student graduates and starts 
his work he is simply transferred to a 
larger field of activity, where he makes his 
services of immediate value. With its 


endowment the institute is able to offer 
courses of instruction for an annual charge 
of $60. This makes it possible for many 
young men to secure an education who 
would not otherwise be able to do so. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association has endowed scholarships at 
Wentworth Institute in amounts ranging 
from $50 to $350 for the purpose of giving 
supplementary financial assistance where it 
is most needed. This year over seventy 
young men have benefited by these awards. 
In order to secure one of these scholarships 
it is necessary that the applicant prove he 
possesses an excellence of both character 
and scholarship, and in return he is required 
to render service to the institute. 

There are this year 480 day students 
from Massachusetts, forty-four from New 
Hampshire, nine from Vermont, six from 
Rhode Island, six from Connecticut, 
twelve from distant states and eight from 
foreign countries. There were 248 men 
enrolled in the evening classes in printing 
this winter, coming from Greater Boston 
and from the small towns and cities within 
a forty-mile radius. These men were 
already employed in the printing industry, 
but desired to improve themselves and 
thus gain advancement in their work. The 
institute has an employment bureau to as- 
sist students in finding satisfactory positions 
upon completing their courses, and to keep 
in touch with their progress. This service 
is available to graduates at all times. 

In May the following lectures were given 
in the printing department: Cecil H. 
Wrightson, of the Wrightson Company, 
“Operating the Linotype.” Mr. Wilbur, 
of the Tudor Press, “ Lithography.” Mr. 
Gatchell, of the Gatchell Print Company, 
“Law Printing.” 

Mr. Taylor, of the Taylor Press, ad- 
dressed the graduating class. 


Morse Company Lands Big Job 
The A. B. Morse Company, St. Joseph, 
Michigan, has closed a contract for the 
largest issue of seed and bulb catalogues 
ever printed in this country. There are to 
be two million copies, taking 125 tons of 
light-weight paper for the inside of the 
catalogue. There will be five carloads of 
the books after they are printed. One and 

a half million was the former record. 
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Retires After Forty Years’ Service 

The Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Massachusetts, announces the retirement of 
C. S. Hemmingway after forty years of ser- 
vice in the paper industry. Mr. Hemming- 
way’s connection with the Byron Weston 
Company dates from December, 1906. In 
his capacity as traveling representative for 
this company he visited practically every 
section of the United States and Canada, 
and became widely known among the 
printers. He graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1873, and after a number of 
years as high-school teacher and principal 
he became, in 1886, assistant treasurer of 
the Carew Manufacturing Company, South 
Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. Later he 
was connected with the Mittineague and 
Millers Falls paper companies, being one 
of the organizers of the latter company 
and acting as its manager and treasurer. 


Miller Patent Rights Sustained 
The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s 
right to certain patent claims in connection 
with its platen press feeder contested by the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, et al., was sustained by a deci- 
sion handed down June 20, 1925, by the 
U. S. Court of Appeals of the Third Cir- 
cuit, affirming a former decision by the 
U. S. District Court of Pennsylvania. In 
this suit the Miehle company, owners of 
what is known as the Honigmann patent 
No. 1,074,720, sought to invalidate certain 

claims of the Wells & Hunter patent. 


Frank Sullivan Goes to Paper Mill 

Frank O. Sullivan, editor and originator 
of the department in THE INLAND PRINTER 
called The Inland Offset Lithographer, on 
June 15 resigned his position with the F. 


Frank O. Sullivan 


Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York, 
to take charge of the offset paper division 
of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of a number of well known 
bond papers. Mr. Sullivan’s duties with 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company will 
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be to develop an Atlantic offset bond as well 
as a regular offset paper. Mr. Sullivan 
has had many and varied experiences in 
the printing and lithographic trades, and is 
a well known figure at conventions and 
other assemblies in the graphic arts field. 
He has been connected with the American 
Printer, Printing and the National Lithog- 
rapher, and lately with the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Los Angeles Advertising Club 

At its regular weekly luncheon meeting 
on Tuesday, June 16, the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles had a lively and rather 
unusual program. Don Francisco, past 
president of the Los Angeles club and also 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation, was the chairman. The unusual 
feature consisted of a three-minute speak- 
ing contest. Six speakers were assigned to 
talk on three subjects, two speakers on 
each topic, and the winners were to be the 
representatives of the club at the conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Association, where 
they would speak in competition with rep- 
resentatives from other clubs for the Pacific 
Coast championship. The subjects and the 
speakers follow: “The Value of an Adver- 
tising Club to the Community,” Herman A. 
Nater and Emery E. Olson; “ How Adver- 
tising Lowers the Consumer Cost of a Com- 
modity,” Carl A. Bundy and Elliott C. 
Hensel; ‘“ The Cash-Drawer Value of the 
Better Business Bureau,” Bert Butterworth 
and Harry S. Carroll. 

“ High-Lights From Houston” was the 
subject assigned to A.. A. Butterworth, the 
official delegate of the club to the conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 

During the course of the meeting Charles 
L, Estey introduced Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 
vice-president of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company and The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, who was visiting in Los Angeles. 


Indianapolis Printers Visit Paper Mills 

On Tuesday, June 9, a group of sixty-two 
Indianapolis printers, advertising men and 
printing salesmen were the guests of the 
Century Paper Company of Indianapolis 
and the Champion Coated Paper Mills on 
a trip to Hamilton and through the paper 
mills. All enjoyed a good time and had 
the pleasure of seeing the processes of 
papermaking, which proved very interest- 
ing and instructive. 
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Three busses carried the visitors over the 
national road to Hamilton, arriving at 
noon. The officials of the Champion 
Coated Paper Mills took charge of the dele- 
gation and proved themselves to be royal 
entertainers. A luncheon was served at the 
Hamilton Club, after which the visitors 
were divided into five groups and piloted 
through the mills, each group headed by an 
official of the company. The processes in 
papermaking and the functioning of the 
various departments were explained by each 
group leader. The visitors were impressed 
by the plant and equipment, the high stand- 
ard of employees and the infinite care taken 
to manufacture quality paper. As the 
groups saw the improvements in machinery 
and buildings made within the last few 
years, it became apparent that the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Mills is sparing no ex- 
pense in materials, equipment or skilled 
human effort to secure quality. The effi- 
ciency of operation throughout the plant is 
in itself an educational treat. 

A dinner was served at six o’clock at the 
Hamilton Club, the visitors also being en- 
tertained with music and short speeches by 
Alexander Thompson, Mr. Fleischer, Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. De Forrest.— E. A. KELLy, 
Secretary Indianapolis Ty pothetae. 


National Council of Business Mail Users 

On April 17 a meeting was held in Chi- 
cago at which were present representatives 
of a number of organizations as well as 
others interested individually in the postal 
situation. A general discussion took place 
and an Organization Committee was se- 
lected for the purpose of forming the Na- 
tional Council of Business Mail Users. 
Homer J. Buckley, chairman of the Postal 
Committee of the National Advertising 
Commission, issued the call for the meeting 
and was appointed acting chairman. 

Following the first meeting the Organiza- 
tion Committee met and formed a plan of 
organization as well as a platform and plan 
of operation. At a second meeting called 
for Tuesday, June 9, these were presented 
and with a few minor changes were ap- 
proved. A plan of financing was also de- 
cided upon, and a Managing Committee 
was selected. 

The purpose of the council is to bring 
together all associations, firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals who are being affected 
by the increases in postal rates, and to bring 


about a just and equitable revision of those 
rates. The platform adopted follows: 


First.— We protest the increases in postal rates 
made by the last Congress as unjust and discrimi- 
natory to users of business mail. 

Second.— We advocate a just apportionment of 
postal rates, based on the costs of handling each 
class of mail, and recommend that rates should be 
based on a scientific determination, in which effi- 
ciency is the first consideration, and consideration 
is given, in addition to cost of operation, to the 
portion of fixed charges that should be met other- 
wise than through rates. 

Third.— We declare firmly against any increase 
in the present rates of first-class letter postage. 

Fourth.— We favor the restoration of the one- 
cent private post card. 

Fifth We favor the restoration of the third- 
class rate unsealed, two ounces for one cent, for 
the purpose of encouraging the distribution of 
trade-winning sales messages. 

Sixth.— We advocate the repealing of the “ two 
cent service charge’ on all (parcel post) packages. 

Seventh.— We advocate the establishment of 
reverse permit, or C. O. D. postage, on return 
post cards and envelopes at a rate to be deter- 
mined, that will be self-supporting. 

Eighth. We recommend the removal from the 
postoffice expense and deficit all franking costs and 
department mail, and the charging back to each 
department of the government its own mail con- 
veying charge. In each instance it is a legitimate 
expense of the government and should not be sad- 
dled on mailers. 

Ninth.— We would encourage business men to 
reduce postal waste and inefficiency through better 
codperation with the postal service, such as: 
(a) Earlier mailing each day; (b) correct and 
complete addressing; (c) better wrapping, etc.; 
(d) sorting and bundling by towns and railroad 
postal routes before mailing. 

Tenth.— We believe in the principle of increas- 
ing the volume of business for the postoffice and 
thus lowering cost, which is a sound business 
fundamental and a successful business practice. 


The plan of organization which was 
adopted is broad in its scope and should 
make it possible to do a great amount of 
effective work. It provides for an effective 
campaign of education for the purpose of 
informing all users of the mails regarding 
the evil effects of the unjust postal rates, 
especially its evil effects on business. Com- 
petent counsel and an executive manager 
will be engaged to present evidence before 
the Joint Congressional Committee. A fund 
of $250,000 is to be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription for carrying on the work. Quite 
a sum of this was raised immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting of June 9. 

The wide scope of interest that is being 
taken is shown by the connections of those 
comprising the Managing Committee: 

Edward T. Hall, vice-president, Ralston Purina 


Company, St. Louis, member of the Association 
of National Advertisers; Julius Holl, Link-Belt 
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Company, Chicago, member National Industrial 
Advertisers; George W. Ward, president, D. L. 
Ward Company, Philadelphia, member National 
Paper Trade Association, American Pulp and Paper 
Association: F. V. Cole, circulation manager, The 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, member 
Associated Business Papers; Edward A. Collins, 
assistant secretary National Surety Company, New 
York, member Insurance Advertising Conference; 
J. R. Hopkins, advertising manager, Chicago Belting 
Company, Chicago, member Engineering Advertis- 
ing Association; Charles Frederickson, president, 
American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio, member 
Advertising Specialty Association; E. C. Miller, 
president, The Osgood Company, Chicago, member 
American Photoengravers’ Association; Paul Stark, 
president, Stark Brothers Nursery, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, member American Pomological Society; 
Frank B. Jennings, president, Frank B. Jennings 
Company, Dayton, member National Association 
of Direct Selling Companies, Incorporated; 
Charles W. Hawkes, manager, Sampson Murdoch 
Company, Boston, member Mail Advertising Ser- 
vice Association; Ray N. Fellows, advertising 
manager, Addressograph Company, Chicago, mem- 
ber Office Appliance Manufacturers: W. W. Otto, 
assistant to treasurer, Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, 
member Wholesalers’ Druggists’ American Pharma- 
ceutical Association; F. L. Innes, general manager, 
Spiegel, May, Stern & Co., Chicago, member Parcel 
Post Shippers; E. T. Miller, executive manager, 
United Typothetae of America: J. Horace McFar- 
land, president, J. Horace McFarland Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, member Employing 
Printers’ Association of America; Ivan A. Mc- 
Kenna, secretary, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, member Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion; Louis LeClaire, president, The LeClaire- 
King Company, Incorporated, Davenport, member 
Retailers of Iowa; J. G. Pattee, sales manager, 
Newcomb Endicott & Co., Detroit, member Detroit 
Retail Merchants’ Association, Detroit Board of 
Commerce; David Burpee, president, W. Atlee 
Burpee Company, Philadelphia, member Seed Mer- 
chants’ Association; C. A. Tupper, president, Inter- 
national Trade Press, Chicago, member Chicago 
Association of Commerce; V. Douglas McGann, 
president, Ontario Company, Chicago, member En- 
velope Manufacturers’ Association; A. H. Beards- 
ley, Dr. Miles Medical Company, Elkhart, Indiana, 
member Proprietary Medical Association; Homer 
J. Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, member Legislative Committee of Na- 
tional Advertising Commission; G. E. Minthorn, 
Larkin & Co., Buffalo, member Western New York 
Business Mail Users. 

The officers elected by the Managing 
Committee are: Homer J. Buckley, presi- 
dent; David Burpee and Ray N. Fellows, 
vice-presidents; Edward T. Miller, secre- 
tary, and Ivan A. McKenna, treasurer. 


American Fund for Gutenberg Museum 


Edward E. Bartlett, president of Bartlett 
Orr Press, New York, and American mem- 
ber of the board of the International Gut- 
enberg Museum, returned June 8 from 
Europe, where he spent several weeks on 
general typographical business continuing 
various undertakings begun in previous 
visits to France, Italy, England and Ger- 
many. Among these he had the pleasant 
errand of delivering to the management of 
the International Gutenberg Museum in 
Mainz the sum of $5,000, representing the 
first instalment of the subscriptions being 
made by the American printing industry 
and lovers of printing to the international 
work of the institution. More than two 
hundred and fifty American lovers of books 
and printing joined in making this substan- 
tial start toward the endowment fund, and 
distinguished national and local organiza- 
tions have endorsed the effort and are giv- 
ing it their aid, among them the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts; the Grolier 
Club; New York Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation; Printing Arts Club of Evansville, 
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Indiana; Franklin Typothetae of Cincin- 
nati; Houston-Galveston Typothetae; Ro- 
chester Typothetae; Southeastern Master 
Printers’ Federation, and others. 


Vandercook’s New Proving Press 
Vandercook & Sons, Chicago, inventors 
and manufacturers of proof presses, are 


Vandercook’s Improved Proving Machine 


marketing a new proving machine with a 
number of valuable and practical features. 
The new machine is designed and built for 
color proving. Hitherto proving of color 
plates has been a cumbersome affair with 


Movable Roller System 


many washups and other costly time- 
killers. No washups are necessary for the 
new machine. A _ unique roller system, 
consisting of a set of rollers for each of the 
colors, yellow, red, blue and black, is elec- 


Ink Mixer With One Roller System Removed 


trically operated on an ink mixer to get 
the right color. When the right color has 
been obtained, the roller system is lifted 
onto the press and the proof or proofs 
taken. This operation is repeated for each 
color, until the finished product is ready. 
The machine is provided with simple but 
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effective registering devices, making hair- 
line register a certainty rather than only a 
possibility. The machine, it is said, is rap- 
idly winning favor with color printers and 
others having much color proving to do. 


Talks on Salesmanship 

G. C. Willings, vice-president of the In- 
tertype Corporation, New York, delivered 
two addresses at the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
at Houston, Texas, May 10 to 14, one on the 
subject of “Compensation of Salesmen,” 
the other on “Salesmanship as Applied to 
Printing.” In the latter Mr. Willings said: 

I venture to say that the major portion of the 
sales of printing today are the result of the buyer’s 
own discovery of his needs, and not the result 
either of advertising or creative selling effort on 
the part of the producer of printing. I want to say 
I don’t find any sales punch in talk about “typog- 
raphy.’”’ When I buy a suit of clothes I take it 
for granted that my tailor is going to make it fit 
properly. I am concerned with other matters— 
the quality of the goods and the service the suit 
is going to give me. 

When I buy printing I expect the photography, 
colors, and all the rest of the mechanics of the job 
to fit —- to be right, to be appropriate according to 
what the job is. If I were a printing salesman, I 
would find out what I could about my prospect’s 
sales problems before I called on him, and I would 
talk to him about how direct advertising could help 
him to get more business or reduce his selling costs. 
If before I called I couldn’t find out enough to talk 
intelligently about his sales problems, I’d tell my 
prospect so and ask him if he wouldn’t tell me a 
little so that I might have an opportunity to think 
about it. 

No matter how I approached my prospect, I 
would talk always his problems, his sales — never 
how good my concern was at this, that or the other 
thing. If you want to get a man into conversation, 
win his confidence, give him a chance to tell you 
his troubles, explain to you how his business is 
“‘ different ’’ and what a tough proposition he is up 
against. 

What we need in American selling is more ideas 
—seliing ideas--not more art. We are away 
ahead in the artistic development of printing. The 
cost of printing is already too high. Printing is 
not an end in itself — it is only a means to an end. 
And that end is more sales and selling costs at 
a lower percentage. 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 


Burton Emmett, after his reélection as 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, delivered a most illuminating 
address on the reasons why this organiza- 
tion is so rapidly accomplishing the purpose 
for which it was founded. Its four trav- 
eling exhibitions of “ The Fifty Books of 
the Year” and “Commercial Printing ” 
which reach the principal cities of the coun- 
try and are shown in libraries, colleges and 
schools, are influencing public taste toward 
an appreciation of better typesetting and 
printing, better photography and engrav- 
ing, as well as better design and graphic 
art generally. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts has almost become the arbiter 
on better bookmaking. 

The reason Mr. Emmett gave for this 
achievement is the self-sacrificing work of 
the officers and members of the organiza- 
tion. There are, he said, organizations that 
promise direct benefit to their members, 
but with the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts membership it is different. Its mem- 
bers have associated for no selfish purpose 
but for the educational and inspirational 
influence they are able to exert toward ele- 
vating the whole field of the graphic arts. 
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Commencement Luncheon at the U. T. A. School of Printing, Indianapolis 


hat this is being generally recognized is 
videnced by increased membership. 

At the general annual meeting most en- 
couraging reports were read from the chair- 
men of the various committees. The 
clection resulted in the following officers 
being chosen for the coming year: Hono- 
vary president, J. Thomson Willing; presi- 
dent, Burton Emmett; vice-president, 
Joseph H. Chapin; treasurer, Henry L. 
Sparks; corresponding secretary, William 
Reydell; recording secretary, Albert Schil- 
ler; new directors, Frank Altschul, W. 
Arthur Cole and Lester Douglas. The 
twelve honorary vice-presidents are: Hey- 
worth Campbell, New York; George H. 
Carter, Washington; Thomas J. Irwin, 
Chicago; Henry W. Kent, New York; 
R. W. Nelson, New Jersey; John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; William E. Rudge, 
Mount Vernon, New York; H. H. Taylor, 
San Francisco; Edward L. Stone, Roanoke; 
Irving S. Annable, Boston; Allen Collier, 
Cincinnati; T. E. Donnelley, Chicago. 


John Plummer’s New Job 

John S. Plummer, formerly efficiency 
man at the Chicago branch of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, has been ap- 
pointed Chicago representative of the Im- 
perial Type Metal Company, which recently 
opened a branch at 1800 South Fifty-Fourth 
avenue, Cicero. As we understand it, this 
plant is the fourth one in a steadily ex- 
panding line. The company was organized 
in Philadelphia in 1912; in 1916 a new 
plant was opened in Cleveland, followed in 
1920 by one in Detroit. The new factory 
is said to be large enough to supply the 
needs of the middle western states, which 
heretofore were rendered inaccessible to 
the company because of expensive freight 
hauls. The Imperial Type Metal Company 
produces only type metals; namely, slug 
or line metal, monotype, stereotype and 
electrotype metals. It includes among its 
customers hundreds of the leading news- 
paper and printing plants of the country. 
Rigid adherence to this manufacturing pol- 
icy, the company believes, assures control 
of the quality of each pot of metal that 
it manufactures. 


Zeese-Wilkinson Installs Aquatone 

The Zeese-Wilkinson Company, color 
printers and engravers, Long Island City, 
has made arrangements with the Aquatone 
Corporation, of New York, for the installa- 
tion of the aquatone process in its plant. 
The company has perfected the application 
of the three and four color process to the 
aquatone method of platemaking and print- 
ing, and has installed presses for specializa- 
tion in this class of work. 


Flat-Bed Rotary Press 
From time to time during the past year 
we have received inquiries regarding a flat- 
bed rotary press for small work. Our cor- 


Automatic Flat-Bed Rotary Press 


respondents wanted to know whether such 
a press could be obtained, and whether it 
was practical. To get the necessary infor- 
mation we wrote to the Columbia Overseas 
Corporation, New York, the concern mar- 
keting the press in this country, and this 
is what we were told: The press is espe- 
cially designed to produce high-grade busi- 
ness stationery, including small circulars in 
colors. Its fairly high speed, accurate ink 
adjustments and distribution and perfect 
register will make it an economic and prac- 
tical press for such production. 

With hand feeding the production is 
1,500 impressions an hour. If the press is 
equipped with an automatic feeder the pro- 


duction may be increased to 2,500 impres- 
sions. The envelope-feeding attachment 
permits of printing two envelopes at a time 
at the rate of 5,000 an hour. 

The inside of the chase measures 93¢ by 
12 inches. The largest sheet that can be 
handled is 914 by 13 inches. The machine 
is illustrated on this page. 


Graduation at School of Printing 

Friday, June 12, was a proud day for the 
graduates of the U. T. A. School of Printing 
at Indianapolis; also for all those who have 
any part in the conduct of that institution. 
A large number of the friends and relatives 
of the students, as well as many who are 
interested in the work of the school, gath- 
ered for the commencement exercises, and 
great interest was expressed not only in the 
institution itself and its equipment, but also 
in the work that has been accomplished. 

The morning was given over to inspection 
of the building. At noon all the guests 
gathered in the dining room of the Arsenal 
Technical Schools, where the young ladies 
taking the domestic science courses had pre- 
pared an excellent luncheon. Then fol- 
lowed the commencement exercises, at 
which Edward T. Miller, executive secre- 
tary of the U. T. A., presided. The invo- 
cation was given by Rev. G. W. Allison, of 
Indianapolis. Colonel Miller called on two 
prominent guests who were not on the 
printed program — A. M. Glossbrenner, of 
Indianapolis, and Toby Rubovits, of Chi- 
cago, both of whom have had a large part 
in building up the school. Prof. T. G. 
McGrew, the superintendent of the school, 
was also introduced, and the continued ap- 
plause which greeted him evidenced the 
strong feeling of affection all the students 
have for him. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Julian Wetzel. George K. Hebb, president 
of the U. T. A., responded. During his ad- 
dress he told of the great work the organ- 
ization is doing and urged the graduates to 
uphold the traditions of the printing indus- 
try. Harry Hillman, editor of Tue INLAND 
PRINTER, delivered an address on the sub- 
ject, “ Looking Backward and Forward,” in 
which he traced briefly the background of 
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our present printing industry, emphasizing 
the noble traditions of printing, as well as 
the service printers have rendered to the 
world, mentioned some of the opportuni- 
ties for future development, and supported 
President Hebb in his plea that the grad- 
uates uphold the traditions. Elmer Dorn- 
birer, representing the class of 1925, gave 
an excellent address in which he made an 
eloquent plea for purifying our English 
language, by eliminating many of the slang 
phrases and expressions which have been 
allowed to creep into it. A. L. Lewis, chair- 
man of the Marketing Committee of the 
U. T. A., also delivered a splendid address 
and welcomed the graduates into the indus- 
try. The closing address was by Milo H. 
Stuart, the principal of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools. 

Fifty-eight graduates received their di- 
plomas this year. These represented sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia, with 
two from Canada and one from China. 

The progress of the school under the 
direction of Superintendent McGrew has 
been remarkable, and its success is demon- 
strated by the number of students who are 
now holding executive positions in the in- 
dustry. The present quarters are no longer 
sufficient, and it is evident that something 
must be done immediately to provide for 
still further expansion, a work that is re- 
ceiving serious consideration now. 


Personal and Other Mention 
THe Bascock PRINTING PRESS MANU- 
FACTURING ComMPpaANy has announced the 
removal of its Chicago office to the Old 
Colony building, 407 South Dearborn 
street, where the sales, service and repair 
departments will be maintained. 





Tue Direct Maw ApvertistnGc Associa- 
TION on June 1 moved its headquarters’ 
office from 2842 West Grand boulevard to 
the Polk Directory building, 431 Howard 
street, Detroit, Michigan, where it has larger 
and more centrally located quarters. 





THe NATIONAL SALES Book Company, 
Long Island City, is installing rotary print- 
ing presses, which will make, complete in 
one operation, sales and manifold books 
used by department stores. The presses 
are manufactured by the Meisel Press Man- 
ufacturing Company, Boston; they print 
front and back of the sheets in several 
colors, perforate, fold, number, paste and 
cut off, all in one run through the press. 





Mayor Frepertc A. Gopcuartes retired 
on May 1 as editor and publisher of the 
Miltonian, Milton, Pennsylvania. Deputy 
secretary of the commonwealth for years, 
Major Godcharles is one of the most widely 
known men in the state. He is the leading 
living authority on Pennsylvania history. 
His private library of Pennsylvania histori- 
cal material is one of the largest in the 
state. Numerous monographs on historical 
events, one large volume of Masonic history 
and a recent compilation in one large work 
of articles written during several years for 
the Public Ledger are part of his literary 
output. Major Godcharles will devote his 
time hereafter to historical writing. 
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Tue Paso Company, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, has put on the market a simple 
and efficient job-recording system, con- 
sisting of a job envelope and a summary 
sheet. The summary sheet in this case 
serves as a job record sheet, job entry 
sheet and job summary sheet, all in one. 
A leather post binder is included in the set. 





Tue Uriity HeEaTeER Company has 
closed its Chicago office, at 132 South Clin- 
ton street, and its local business is in the 
hands of George R. Smith, 742 Webster 
building. Charles H. Cochrane, president 
of the company, is at present in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, for the summer, and is per- 
fecting an electric neutralizer, which will 
be marketed this coming winter. 





Tue Austin Company, engineers and 
builders, with headquarters at Euclid ave- 
nue, Cleveland, announce the removal of 
their New York office to larger and more 
efficient quarters in the Equitable building, 
120 Broadway. The New York staff has 
been increased, and the company reports an 
increasing volume of industrial construction 
on the Atlantic seaboard during the past 
few months. It also received the contract 
for the erection of a building for the Fred- 
erick Post Company, manufacturers of blue- 
print paper, Chicago. The structure is to 
be two stories, 50 by 125 feet. 




















Golding’s Stationary Platen Press 


The Official Imprinting Press with stationary 
platen has many advantages for printing on 
stock and articles that would be awkward to 
feed to a movable platen. It is particularly 
desirable for imprinting on drawings, blue prints 
and large sheets of paper, cardboard, asbestos, 
rubber inner tubes and other rubber goods in 
great variety, novelties, wooden handles as well 
as a considerable amount of other imprinting 
work of a difficult nature. Those in the Chicago 
district may see the press in the office of Howard 
D. Salins, 860 Transportation building, Chicago. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED lecture on the possibili- 
ties of the offset press was recently given 
by W. G. Loomis, of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, before the Kansas City 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The 
lecture was given in the main dining room 
of the Ivanhoe Masonic Temple and was 
listened to by more than one hundred crafts- 
men. A lively discussion followed. 





In ORDER to better serve the industries of 
the Southwest as well as those operating in 
other sections of the country but with 
plants throughout the Southwest, The 
American Appraisal Company has recently 
opened offices in Dallas, Texas, 612 Mer- 
cantile Bank building, and in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Pioneer Trust building. L. B. 
Jones is in charge of the Dallas office, and 
John F. Wood of the Kansas City office. 





THe WortHy PApeR Company is an- 
nouncing its Dacian deckle edge laid paper 
through a thirty-two page booklet, 10 by 
13, printed by a number of first-grade print- 
ing houses for the purpose of obtaining 
typographic specimens of merit. The text 
matter also carries valuable suggestions to 
printers and publishers. The printers rep- 
resented are The McGrath-Sherrill Press, 
Boston; The Merrymount Press, Boston; 
The University Press, Cambridge, and the 
Barta Press, Cambridge. The third section 
contains an article by W. A. Dwiggins, 
called “A Rebirth of Typographic Art,” 
appearing last October in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 





J. L. Powers, publisher of the Ames 
(Iowa) Daily Tribune, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth year of active service in a print 
shop by putting in just as busy a day at 
his office as though the anniversary were 
any ordinary day. At noon, however, he 
was a guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the directors of the Ames Chamber of Com- 
merce and he also received many tributes 
of flowers from his friends. Mr. Powers’ 
work began in a small country printing 
office in Ohio and has carried him through 
all phases of the printing industry from 
errand boy and “ devil” in a country office 
to employment as foreman, superintendent, 
editor and manager in larger cities. 





“ PRINTING EFFICIENCY” is the name of 
a beautifully printed and efficiently planned 
catalogue recently published by the Baker 
Sales Company, London, under the super- 
vision of F. M. Bashelier. Aside from sev- 
eral well written articles on composing- 
room efficiency, the catalogue contains 
illustrated description of installations made 
by the company of Hamilton composing- 
room equipment and Vandercook proof 
presses in many of England’s largest 
printing plants. The London branch of 
the Baker Sales Company handles only 
American-made goods, including Hamilton 
steel equipment, Vandercook presses, Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler’s saws and trim- 
mers, Type-Hi planers, Rockaway space 
and cleaning machines, etc. It was estab- 
lished four years ago and, to judge from 
the catalogue, must have done remarkably 
well in this time. 


Fe 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THe INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 
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RartHBy, LawrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHsy, LAWRENCE & Co, (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co, Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wa. Dawson & Sons, Cannon’ House, Breams buildings, London, 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

/ Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
T. Wise & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

4 CaLMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dicxtnson & Co, (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


E. C., 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “‘ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Casn must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
joe Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esire 











BOOKS 


ART OF LETTERING by Svensen; covers theory, practice, alphabets, appli- 
cations; $3.50 postpaid. MILFORD BOOK CO., 623 Norman street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STARTLING NEW DISCOVERY offers an unusual business opportunity to 

the man who wishes to be his own boss and the owner of a permanent 
and ever-expanding merchandising service to printers. It may start with $30 
capital, or $1,000, but it can not start without capital; the degree of success 
has no reasonable limit; it has attracted to it and has today engaged in it 
men who with no selling experience are earning up to $200 weekly. 

No man is too big for the business. 

The business is merchandising and makes you the greatest benefactor to the 
printing trade in your city. For full particulars write I. P. PRUDEN CORP., 
2343 N. Hoyne avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE LINOTYPE PLANT — New $4,500 multiple magazine machine 

fonts mats, 11 magazines, office fully equipped, use of Miller saw; everything 
in A-1 condition; doing steady business of $500 to $700 per month; fine loca- 
tion; sickness reason for selling; best city in California; $6,700; $2,700 
cash; invoice $9,000. E 292. 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS CASH will buy a twelve thousand dollar print- 
ing plant and business for ten thousand dollars; good reasons for selling, 

and terms on deferred payments easy; healthful climate and good pay-roll;: 

community behind the business; will sell half-interest carrying management 

if preferred. E 290. 

FOR SALE — Wishing to retire, I offer my job printing plant for sale; this 
is a going concern, doing a good business. Write for particulars and price. 

J. A. ENOCHS, Puyallup, Wash. 

FOR SALE — Well-established, modern printing plant, 
with Kellys, Millers, hand fed jobbers, folder, etc.; 

N. YY. E 288. 

















medium size, equipped 
located in Buffalo, 








FOR SALE 


BUYERS IN CENTRAL STATES come to Chicago or write us about your 

purchases in new, overhauled or used printing equipment of all kinds. In 
the new line we carry the regular line of standard job office equipment and 
materials and many specialties. In the overhauled line we have a good assort- 
ment of presses, cutters, stitchers, proof presses, folders, cabinets and special 
machinery. Many good propositions are offered now, so if you are thinking 
of any piece of equipment drop us a line telling us of your requirements and we 
will give full information by MAIL. Miehle and other presses selling direct 
from printing plant from our shop in nearly all sizes, large mold Intertype, 
Monotype machine, Miller saw and router, 12 by 19 Standard auto job press, 
25 by 38 Dexter folder, 26 by 39 Optimus; 34-inch White auto clamp, 44-inch 
Oswego, 40-inch Sheridan, 45-inch Sheridan, Auto clamp cutters; 15 by 20 
Sheridan smasher; rotary type-hi planer; chases, plate hooks, miscellaneous 
machines and attachments. Full line of Hamilton furniture. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRIVATE PRINTING PLANT for sale, as a whole or any part, consisting of 

two Kelly presses, 40-inch Seybold-Dayton cutter, two monotypes with 
keyboard, one Miehle No. 2 with Dexter pile feeder, one Miehle No. 4 with 
Dexter pile feeder, job presses and complete equipment of a first-class up-to-date 
plant, also one Miehle No. 3 with Cross continuous feeder, one Miehle No. 4, 
one Miehle No. 00, and two Cleveland folders. Terms can be arranged if 
desired. HOOD FALCO CORPORATION, 19 Cliff street, New York; 
telephone: Beekman 1034. 


FOR SALE — 3 Cottrell 49 by 74 two-revolution 4-roller cylinder presses, either 

with or without Dexter pile feeders, Sprague motors and Cutler-Hammer 
controllers; also 1 arch head 15 by 20 inch Sheridan smashing machine; 
also 1 Sheridan 40-inch cutting machine, auto clamp, hand trip, 3 split back 
finger gauge, with extra knives. Machines can be seen in operation; will sell 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES for quick sale. METROPOLITAN SYNDI- 
CATE PRESS, 120 N. Jefferson street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Style C Hickok double deck ruling machine, 48 inches be- 

tween rails, 42-inch cloth width, No. 3 layboy with gear speed reducing 
mechanism and electric motor, equipped with Hickok double deck paper feeder. 
Write for further particulars. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Sal- 
vage Division, Camden, N. J. 


FOR SALE — Cottrell two-revolution, bed 43 by 62, four form rollers, throw- 

off, counter, trip, back-up, sheet delivered printed side down, rack and 
screw and table distribution; capable of finest work; now running, in good 
ae sell for $1,350 on our floor. THOS. PENDELL, Washington- 
ville, N. Y. 























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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FOR SALE 












- Model E Cleveland folder: 
to 17 by 22 inches, automatic feed, complete with necessary attachments, 
motor and starter; practically new: in use about two years; will quote a sub- INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 
stantial reduction in price to prospective buyers. P.O. BOX 451, Savannah, i 





will 


fold sheet size 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





4 by 6 inches 





INSTRUCTION 


July, 1925 





Ga. nett’s way; keyboard and | 









FOR SALE — One 38-inch Oswego foot 

cutter; has split back, interlocking 
knives; guaranteed to be in first-class 
LATTA-MANDERS COMPANY, 519 S. 










and automé 


atic 


gauge, overhead dial, and two 


mechanical 


Fourth street, 


essons for home study or six weeks at practical 


school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
power clamp paper Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 


; _ new conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
and working condition. nected with Bennett’s school is 


Minneapolis, Minn. unbelievable results obtained 











see; plant consists of Model 14 Linc 






ery; owner retiring on account of health. 






FOR SALE Printing plant located in most progressive city in East Tennes- 


type, 1 cylinder, Miehle Vertic 


E 160. 


a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 


BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





al, 2 LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; 


C. & P. jobbers, ruling machine, Seybold cutter and other up-to-date machin- established 17 years; more 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets: careful individual instruction; 









COMP ANY, 261 Broadway, New York ci 





ty; 166 W. 


Jackson street, Chicago. 


favorite school for printers for 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 206 E. 19th street, New York: 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER ete oe : 


than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 


years: five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
telephone: Gramercy 5733. 





























press for news spaper and book w 









SELLING MY COMPLETE publishing printing plant, with large Mi 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ehle, 


Pony cylinder, jobbers, composing room, late model Intertype and Monotype f Sonaegae Spares 

caster; good location, in the suburbs. Will sell all or part of this equipment. pa tk Pe Te At de 

E 303 buy; quick sellers, big profits. 
ne ete 1235 Arch street, Philadelphia, 





es SALE Two-revolution Huber, front fly delivery, trip; all overhauled: NE, : te seas 
é f : 4 35. PRINTER — Investigate my proposition for binding, no matter where you 


ork; will take a sheet 25 by 


ne 
I \r rA- ML ANDERS CO., 519 S. 4th street, Minneap 











BOOK BINDE RS’ MAC HINE RY- New 
chines; also rebuilt machines. W 






HARRIS AU TOMATIC printing presses, 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prom] 











FOR “SALE Awtopress, like new; used 
matic and hand feeds; 4,000 to 5,06 
BOND PRE SS, 284 As sylum street, Hartfe 








FOR SALE One Kid ler rotary press, 
equipped a rewinder attachments 
auick sale. 







bed, hand feed; excellent condition. 
caster, Pa 






FOR SALE Pollard-Alling mailing sys 
small publisher. CHRISTIAN BOARD 







FOR SALE One Hall bundling press, n 
MANDERS COMP ANY, 519 S. Four 









FOR SALI Jue ngst gathering machin 
order E 301. 
FOR SALI 44-inch Seybold ‘+ Twentie 








Composing 





WANTED \ first-class typographer anc 
to manipulate modern type faces and 
ideas, who can plan, originate, compose w 









POSITION OPEN September first for | 
steady on straight salary: pleasant 
southern Kentucky. BOX 207, Hopkinsy 


WANTED Man or woman qualified a 














printing business and have record of positiv 








with help. E 300. 







LEARN LINOTYPING OR  INTERTYP 







offer. THALER SYSTEM, 27 Legal bldg., 







PRESSMAN First-class, in large plant 
publication, book and commercial w 

troub'e; only first-class pressman desiring 
123 














SALES PRODUCER WANTED — One 







which he has business connections; here 







W poi tags D City salesman for commerci 
within 200 miles of Chicago; sta 
FE 286 







and work with them to accomplish results. 
for such a man. State age, experience in detail, sub 
if possible, which will be returned, also salary desired 


of the large 
in Milwaukee is looking for a printing salesman w 
who wants to make a permanent connection, to hance 


model Nat 


rite for particulars. 
SMY" TH is 130- 136 N. ( Campbell avenue, Chic ago. 


all, node: Is ar 


BRE S., 252 P ennsy lvaniz A avenue, Brookly n, 





olis, Minn. 


RELIGIOUS ART CALENDARS FOR 1926 — Special subjects, calendar pads, 


churches, undertakers, merchants everywhere 
 igaaaaiaaa calendars also. MAC TAGGART, 
>, 

a. 





are located. For particulars 


address E 295. 











ional book sewing 


nd sizes, single and 





JOSEPH E. 





ma- SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





two- BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, strictly reliable, with long experience 





yt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY as such with printing houses in all classes and grades “ “tia operates 
N folding and other machinery; seeks position anywhere. E 2 
for war ‘work eight months: auto- RULER -— First-class ruler wants position anywhere; also pan Nae on 
10 hourly; $850. Get particulars. bindery machines, cutter, etc.; must be steady work. E 291. 


ord, Conn. 


size 48 by 
and printers’ 


FOR SALE — One Cottrell, five-roll, cylinder press, motor attached, 314 


48, for two-color work, 


rollers; low price 


LANCASTER MFG. CO., 


tem: good 


PUBLICAT 


ew; has nev 


condition suitable 
ION, St Louis, Mo. 


er been used. LATTA- 


th street, Minneapolis, Minn 


e with stitc 


th Century ” 


HELP WANTED 


Room 


1 layout mar 


borders; a Master in his craft with 


ork hims elf, 
We have 


1igh-class job compositor: situation E 283. 


working cor 
ille, Ky 





Composing Room 





for : . 
caster man, combination, or 


EXPERIENCED MONOTYPE MAN wants position as keyboard operator, 


operating type and rule machine. E 98. 





by 5 | SITUATION WANTED by exy 


yerienced linotype machinist; prefer central or 








Lan- middle west; day work preferred: state all in first letter. E 299 
oe PRINTER-OPERATOR — Set about two-thirds of a galley an hour straight 
for matter; wants place on machine. CHAS. DIRR, Poseyville, Ind. 
Cost Accountant 





her; in good running personal reasons compel me to 


1; one who knows 


lay out work for ot 


a wonderful op portu 


mitting sample of 
to start. E 23¢ 


iditions, new mate 


s proofreader, layout man, for 


e successes with 
production; want a man who is a strict disciplinarian 


Miscellaneous 


ING at hor 


steady work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, toge 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details 
Washington, 


Pressroom 


located in sm 


ork; — forty-« 


steady, perme 


Salesmen 


Is an Opporte 


vhere both parties will benefit. Investigate. E 294 


given with each course 


st printing ¢ 


work and inspector of finished product; high-grade job for the 
party. E 297 
Managers and Superintendents 
LARGE EASTERN MANUFACTURER of paper specialties is in need 
general superintendent; must know everything there is to know about 





high speed n 
j 
and 


sp tir st 
ne, spare ti U 


and special short 


D. ¢ 


ight hours no 
anent job need ay 





ho has a fol 


lowing 


lle Chicago territory 


inity for the right 


al and direct-mail printing plas 


te printing experience and salary 


paper cutter. E 2 





all town in Wiscons 


rganizations 


x west; married man, age 35; 
202. references, including present em 


COST ACCOUNTANT and general office man employed by house doing print- 
ing, lithographing, embossing, labels, photo-engraving, and with retail store; 


make change; prefer location middle west or 
conscientious, capable, dependable; _ first-class 
ployer; reasonable salary. E 287. 








Executives 





how shop preferred. E 280 


EXECUTIVE, many years’ experience in estimating, pricing finished work, 
accounting and cost finding, is anxious to make change; Chicago open 





hers, 


Foremen 





wn COMPETENT, ALL-AROUNI 
iat foreman of well-equipped c 
tive; reliable and trustworthy; 


) PRINTER desires permament situation as 
ity shop; extensive experience; good execu- 
now hold foremanship; references furnished. 





rial; 


job EXECUTIVE, with thorough t 





_Managers ¢ and Superintendents 





raining in publication, catalos snd commercial 


right bianches of printing, seeks congenial connection with first-class plant as 
superintendent or manager; technical training in composing room with thor- 
ough knowledge of pressroom and bindery, including edition binding; corre- 
spondent and e imator; can plan work and oversee its execution efficiently 
of a and economically now employed in large plant; position preferred where 
the interest in business can be secured. E 284 


chine | PRINTING SUPERINTENDE 


who can get alo 


ve ill kinds and classes of work: 
itisfactory results; an econom 
yest of references. E 277 


idy 
ther 


makes | SOME OF YOU WEST COAS 


grades of work, one who can 
cylinder presses, automatically 
Jetter presses, also Cleveland f 
oughly understands the game; 


tin e 





steady job state salary ( 
one <a pei 
n - 
an CYLINDER AND PLATEN P 
ine of presswork, also color 
as Kngland preferred. E 282 
ex YOUNG MAN Capable of 
ng to hustle E 28] 








NT Practical man of wide experience on 
can take full charge of your plant and produce 
ical manager, steady and reliable; can furnish 


Pressroom 


T PRINTERS Pressman, experienced in all 
conform to new conditions readily and operate 
fed, Kelly, Miller, Miehle vertical, Harris 
olding machine; a live individual who thor- 
not out of a job now nor will I be except by 


my own choosing. In case you have something worth while, will furnish ref- 


in erence from my employer; executive experience, past and present; married. 

labor Do you need a responsible party in your pressroom? Change desired by Sep- 

yply. tember Ist Ex-soldier, American, and white; position not limited to west 
coast L 295 








CYLINDER FEEDER and Cross operator, 12 years’ experience, color and 
commercial work, wants position where willingness and ability will earn 


DOWNEY, 70 Ridgedale avenue, Morristown, 


RESSMAN, 25 years’ experience on a varied 
and catalog work, desires permanency; New 


managing job office; expert job pressman; will 




































ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CoO., 








Elgin, Hlinoi 


There Are Reasons 
ris 





SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)! PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 


FOR FI AT PRIN TING: 3: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates. FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify 


Elgin Shaved and Curved Plates. 


a x 








Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. 


BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Please 





Vention THE INI 


4ND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


















\MI 
BAR 








July, 1925 THE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


INLAND PRINTER 


Engraving Methods 





WANTED — 39 by 53 No. 1 modern Miehle; also other size Miehles, and 
surplus equipment. WANNER MACHY. CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn street, 

Chicago. 

WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic press, 15 by 18. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — Small electrotype plant. 
215. 





M. M. 





Give list of machines and particulars. 





ie FOR CASH, New Era press; state size, age and equipment. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Feeder for Job Presses 
& SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Gold Leaf 





BARNHART BROS. 








LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Gummed Paper, Gummed Tape 





Advertising Service 


4 “ TABLOID ” HOUSE-ORGAN - 
of business getting force. Specimen on 
CO., 222 E. Ontario street, Chicago. 





-Costs you little to produce: packed full 
request. PRAIGG, KISER & 





Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. 





Philadelphia. 
Hundreds of designs. 





Bookbinding Machinery 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, III. 
chines, strip end trimmer, perfect collator. 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 





Stripping ma- 








Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — 

7 Brass Rule 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Brass Typefounders 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 

\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Calendar Pads 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 

heapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 

JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. 

*, J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 
j Chase Manufacturers 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See 

Composing Room Equipment — Wood and Steel 

\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. a 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See 

Counting Machines 

“FOUNDERS CO.— Se 


& sP PINDLER 





13th street, New York city 





See Typefounders. 























Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 





Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
Send for catalog. 





Duane street, New York city. 








Typefounders. 








See Ty pe founde rs. 


Type founde TS. 








r ype founde rs 


\MERIC AN CTYPE 


B. \RNH: ART BROS. 


See Ty pel founde Ts. 


Cylinder Presses” 
\ME RIC “AN TY P E “FOU NDE RS _CO.—kelly presses, Kelly 
SARNH/ ART BROS. & sp INDL E R See 


Automatic Jobbe 
Typefounders. 


_ Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


THERE IS ‘ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper “ burners.” Write UTILITY 
1EATER CO., Inc., 239 Centre street, New York. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO: 


Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


HOE, R., 


photoe ngraving machinery. 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 


general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street 
New York. Send for catalogue 


stereotyping, electrotyping and 
Dearborn street 


& CO., Inc., New York. Printing, 
Chicago office, 7 S. 


608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, 


Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid rHE 
nicago, 


Easy to use, hardens like iron; 


INLAND PRINTER COMP ANY 


THE OSTRANDE R-SEYMOUR cO., 





C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 





Hand-Finished Metal Rule 





TAYLOR-MADE, “ nonworkupable ” column rules are favorably known from 
coast to coast. Get the best; they cost less. Get catalog. W. E. 
TAYLOR, 213 W. 40th, New York city. Est. 1920. 





Ink Mills — For Regrinding 
& SPINDLER — See 





BARNHART BROS. Typefounders. 





Job Printing Presses 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E 





13th street, New York city 





Live Stock and Poultry Cuts 
L. STILES, Station F., 





CHAS. Columbus, Ohic. 





Low and Ribless S!ugs on the Linotype 





THE NORIB low slug and rule caster casts 6-point 30-ems ribless low slugs, and 

any length 35-9 point ribless border or type slugs, all of even thickness and 
exact height, on the ordinary (universal) mold of the Linotype or Intertype, 
with ordinary liners and slides: operation same as recasting ribbed slugs; 
price $10.00 prepaid. THE NORIB CO., 139 Seventh avenue, New York city 





Numbering Machines 
AMERICAN NUMBERING Ma- 


1 


123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND, 
CHINE CO., 

cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See 


BARNHART BROs. 


Typographic and Special. THE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Branch 





Typetfounders. 





& SPINDLER — See 


Typefounders. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





SIMPLE 


print right 





Paper Cutters 
a4 E 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 


3th street, New York 
AMERIC AN TYPE FOU NDERS CO.— See Typeiounders. 


Typefo yunders. 


B ARNHART BROS. & SP INDLE “a See 


Photoengravers’ ‘Machinery and ‘Supplies 


Dearborn street, Chi- 
for catalogue. 


general — 73 


cago Eastern office, 38 } P ark row, New Yo Send 


Presses 


HOE. KR... %& CO:, Inc:: 


photoengraving machinery 


New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
7 Dearborn street. 


Chicago office, S. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PREss CO., 


chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, 


TYPE Kelly 


Mereotype rotaries, stereo and 
Mich. 
FOUNDERS CO. 


AMERICAN presses, Klymax 


BARNHART BROs. & SPINDLER See Typefounders 


Printers’ Paper Cost Finder 
THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER gives almost 


iny number of sheets, any weight per ream, a 
FITCH BROS., Central City, Neb. 


formation free 


Printers Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHANS, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 6306-7 
314-518 Cl ark avenue, St 

Baltimore a as Ci 

Alabama street, In 

721-723 Fourth str 

Moines, Lowa; cor 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


nan street, Chicago : 


a 1eapolis, 
nd Harrison st: 
street 


5 Purchase street, B 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 











Over 1400 Printers in Canada and Foreign Countries 
Pay $4.50 and $5.00 a Year to Read The Inland Printer 








Please Mentic 


n THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Printers’ Supplies 
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Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Proof Presses 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Saw Trimmers 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Steel Chases 





P. G. McCONNELL, Distributor, Sandblom Electric Welded steel chases, 424 
S. Clinton street, Chicago, Ill. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 


STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 








Stereotyping Equipment 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 








Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 








Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 


C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 








Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
a Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 

Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
oR 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, "557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; 
Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 








Wire Stitchers 





BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. ‘Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock “‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston Wire Stitchers. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Wood Goods 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods— Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 





EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











FOR SALE 


From the up-to-date plant of the Riegel Sack Co. of Jersey City, N. J., 
recently purchased by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. of St. Louis, Mo., nine 
Kidder Rotary presses with special Rotary Sheet cutiers and Folders 
attached, five Kidder Roll Feed Bed and Platen presses and three 
Cottrell Hand Fed Bed and Rotary Presses—all especially adapted for 
the printing and manufacture of cloth and burlap bags of all kinds and 
sizes. The following is a complete list: 


KIDDER ROTARIES 
One 26’x50" four-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 


Mach. No. 1. 
heet cutter & folder. 


1 

Mach. No. 2. One 48"x48" three-color rotary with rotary 

Mach. No.3. One 48"x48" three-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 

Mach. No.4. One 33%’"x40’ four-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 

Mach. No.5. One 34’x40" four-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 

Mach. No. *. One 31"x40" two-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 
8 
9 






Mach. No.7. One 34’x40”’ three-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 
. One 26’x50" four-color rotary with rotary sheet cutter & folder. 
One 35"x40" two-color rotary with rotary shect cutter & folder. 


KIDDER BED AND PLATEN 
Mach. No. 10. One 12” x 26” single head one or two color roll feed bed and 
platen press with speciai tape delivery for cloth bag work. 
Mach. No. 11. One 12” x 26” single head one or two color roll feed bed and 
special tape delivery for cloth bag work. 
1ead one, two, three or four color roll feed 
bed and platen press with special tape delivery for cloth bag 


Mach. No. 
Mach. No. 9. 






Mach. No. 12. 


work. 

Mach. No. 13. One 12" x 26" double head one, two, three or four color roll feed 
bed and platen press with separate heads, equipped with 
special fly delivery for cloth bag work. 

Mach. No. 14. One 12" x 26” double head one, two, three or four color roll feed 
bed and platen press with’ se parate heads, equipped wit 
special fly delivery for cloth bag work 

COTTRELL PRESSES 


Mach. No. 15. One ee e -color bed and rotary hand feed Cottrell press, about 

Mach. No. 16. One five e a bed and rotary hand feed Cottrell press, about 
39°x46". 

Mach. No. 17. One three-color bed and rotz ary hand feed Cottrell press, about 
39°x46" 


Special attention is called to the fact that for the past seventeen years the 
Riegel Sack Co. has held a secure patent covering this Kidder Rotary 
Sheet Cutter which is used with the Kidder Rotaries. This patented ma- 
chine in conjunction with the Rotary produces multi colored printed and 
folded bags successfuily at the very high speed of three to four thousand 
bags per hour according to job. It also cuts off sheets to register, giving 
a variation of from 10” to 15” in the length of the cut. For example, on 
the 48” circumference rotary this combination will print, cut and fold 
bags from 48” to 60” in width when open. This patent referred to is now 
released for the first time. All of the above presses are complete with in- 
eee motor equipment of 220 direct current, except machines numbers 

8 and 9. The rotaries are equipped for stereotype plates and there is 
stereotype equipment with each machine. All these presses are available 
for immediate delivery and they can be inspected at full operation at any 
time. Weare very glad to be able to offer the cloth bag trade this excep- 
tional opportunity to purchase these equipments at very reasonable 
prices; and it is, ‘‘first come, first served.’ 


GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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The WETTER Numbering 


ae 
Has So Many Good Features Mac hine 
ee Not Embodied in Any Other 
G ‘S\ E that it is not possible to incorporate them all in this advertisement. The depressible 
VS cipher feature alone will warrant a much higher price than what we ask. We feel sure 
you could get interested in a profit producing machine of this kind, if you would 
investigate. We will be pleased to furnish any information in regard to Numbering 
Machine propositions and would like to have an opportunity to send you a catalogue. 
Sold by All Type Founders and Dealers 


Wetter Numbering Machine Go., srccuininy. 07s. a: 








COhe master 


artist reserves his 
own subtle touch 


till clumsier hands B , L . A; C ‘ k 
have felled away 


th bulk of 
e gross bu Cnn ee Montgolfier black 


useless material. 


Your envelope paper is unquestionably the 
problems have a 
deal of fussy rough 
hewing. To get the tion-holding, suéde-like black 
right style, color, 


weight and cost 
means annoying with the blackest paper 





blackest, most luxurious, atten~ 
paper in existence. Compare it 


research, delays and, often, disappointment. you | 


Put the matter squarely up to Western States where, in a 
stock of twenty million ready-to-ship Envelopes, you will 


find this rough hewing has already been anticipated. V i D A LO N ene ND -p A Pp E Q S 
DE 
Free Price List No. 27 tells the story {? p 
anson eF( eMontgolfier 
Hi 


South Water 


from Clinton $61 Eighth Avenue? 


fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee NEW YORK CITY 


Wisconsin 

















UPRIGHTGRAIN “Printing ‘Base Systems 


SECTIONAL + POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, INC. 


Home Office and Factory: BATH, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY 
E. G. LUNDEEN 
203 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANDREW & SUTER, 23 Goswell Road - London, E. C. 1, England 
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Is Buckeye Cover 
a Cheap ‘Paper? 





The Founder 
WILLIAM BECKEIT 


1821 - 1895 


USE BUCKEYE vers 








The Beckett Paper Company 


O LOYAL are the friends of Buckeye Cover 
in printing and advertising establishments 
throughout America that a gentleman in Wash- 
ington the other day took the pains to write us 
to say that we had used the adjective “cheap” in a 
recent advertisement, and that, in his opinion, we 
did our product injustice by the employment of this 
word. We had said that “Buckeye Cover is ‘cheap’ 
enough for the simplest job and good enough for 
the most sumptuous graphic production.” 
For such jealous safeguarding of the reputation of their 
favorite paper we are grateful to our numberless friends. 


Probably we should not have used a word that in its 
secondary meaning implies something mean and tawdry. 
The only cheap thing about Buckeye Cover is its price, 
which we believe to be truly moderate. 

If it were possible to compile a list of the users of Buckeye 
Cover it would include almost every printing establishment 
of America as well as the most distinguished and famous 
business and financial institutions of the nation. 

The use of Buckeye Cover envelopes to match adds 
the final touch of distinction and good form to the 
advertisement. 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 








TO FRIENDS who write us on their business stationery we will 
gladly send BUCKEYE COVER Specimen Box No. 6, containing a 
varied and suggestive collection of examples of work on cover paper. 
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Howard Bond Agents 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Stephens & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Carter & Co.. Inc. 

Arthur E. Ham & Son 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Midland Paper Co. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co. (Tablets) 

Buyer's Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 

Quimby-Kain Paper Co, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Donaldson Paper Co, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

The Paper Supply Co 


The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohi 


Howard Ledger 
Howard Laid Bond 
Howard Envelopes 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
280 Broadway 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Pacific Paper & Env. Corp. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co, 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
McFarlane, Son and Hodgson 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Bahrenburg & Co. 
Clement & Stockwell, Inc. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Allan & Gray 
White-Burbank Paper Co, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
]. T. Monohan Co 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Scoville Paper Co. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Marshall Paper Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Paterson Card & Paper Co, 
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PEORIA, ILL* 

John C. Streibich Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
SAN ANSELMO, CALIF. 

Marin Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Marin Paper Co. 

Norman F. Hall Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Barber-Ellis Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C 

Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

F. T. Parsons Paper Co. 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 

American Envelope Co. (Env.) 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Barkwell Paper Co. 

Barber-Ellis Co. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

The State Paver Co. 


Compare It! Tear It! 
Test It! And You 
Will Specify It! 


CHICAGO OFFICE 





Oo 
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SEND for your copy 
of this new Sample 
Book which is now 
ready for distribution 





















Norman T. A. MUNDER of Baltimore says: 
“Collins Castriian Covers are nothing short of being 
marvelous. After all, is there a match to them? Hardly! 


**I made it my business to question a catalog buyer 
recently who had selected Castitian. I wanted to know 
why. The answer was he wanted a good cover and 
CastiiaANn filled the need. 


**This cover shares an important part of the catalog, 
a most important part. It is not likely to break and 
surely will not soil easily, without maybe being dumped 
overboard or thrown into a grease vat. 





** CasTILIAN makes a durable cover and a handsome one.” 


Such is the comment of one who 
appreciates that 


“Collins Cover Papers Makes Fine Catalogs” 


FPP PPLE 


Collins Quality Cover Papers and Coated cost gfe 
are Sold through Distributors in the Principal Cities 






y 
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LO  ~=Fine Géh 

i Catalogues a= 
(9 Look Best In ) 

- Castilian 


Covers of 
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Distributors a "| } 


CoLtins 
CasTILIAN Covers 
A.sany, N. Y...........0.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 








ATLANTA, GA..... -The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Battimore, Mo.. -The Whitaker Paper Co. 
BOSTON, DA AR ..00c0csccscevesneee Storrs & Bement Co. 


Burrato, N.Y.... ...The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cuartorte, N.C......Western Newspaper Union 
| ee Chicago Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Onio......... The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Crevetanp, Onto...... The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Corumsus, Outo...... Tne Central Ohio Paper Co. 





DaLtas, TexAs..........+ E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

BDASEAG, TRRAB sccvecsscsonesnsssssesd Olmsted-Kirk Co. 

DENVER, COLO..++00 0000 Carter, Rice & Carpenter 
Paper Co. 

Des Moines, IOWA...+0000-0000 Carpenter Paper Co. 


Detroit, Micu...The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Fort Waynz, INp...... Western Newspaper Union 











Granp Rapips, MIcH...... Dwight Bros. Paper Co 
HARkIsBURG, PA.......-++s0000+ Donaldson Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas.... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
InpDIANAPOLIS, IND..... ..C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


-Antietam Paper Co. 
idwestern Paper Co. 
tern Newspaper Union 
nnnsal Lincoln Paper Co. 
Los Ancetes, Ca Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Loutsvitte, Ky.... -Louisville Paper Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA...0ccccccescocsoees Caskie-Dillard Co. 
Mirwaukez, Wis........... W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
Miynearouts, Minn... The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NAsHVILLE, TENN... .--Graham Paper Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lincotn, Nesp... 
Lincoin, Nesp... 












Newark, N. J.... aga ‘E. Linde Paper Co. 
New Haven, Conn......ss00es Storrs & Bement Co. 
New Haven, Conn New Haven Paper Co. 
New Or eans, La.. 





..-E. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
eseceseeJe Be. Linde Paper Co. 
.-- Whitehead & Alliger Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 





New York Crrv.... 
New York Crry,... 
New York Cry. 


acta, CAs cocsncccesccsnes .-Zellerbach Paper Co. 

OxtaHomaA City, OKLA... Western Newspaper 
Union 

OMAHA, NEBR soccsciscesseences Carpenter Paper Co. 







OMAHA, NEBR... 5.55550500ss0eeens Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..........000 

PRILADELPHIA, PA. «0200000, .<50D. is 

Pitrssurcu, Pa... -The Alling | & Cory Co. 
PortLanp, Onre.. oad 

Ricumonn, Va.. wae ~Southern Paper Co. 
Rocuester, N. ae Alling & Cory Co. 
SattLa KeCiry, Uran. Western Newspaper Union 
San Antonio, Texas......San Antonio Paper Co. 





San Francisco, CAL. -s+s00se.Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH.....200-000s0-008 Zellerbach Paper Co 
Sprincrtecp, Mass., The Paper House of N.Engl. 
SpRINGPIELD, MO.......0...0008 Springfield Paper Co. 
Sr. Louis, Mo .....Acme Paper Co. 
WT. PAGE, MOI ssc sccescesnacesnes Nassau Paper Co. 
To evo, Outo.. -— Central — Paper Co. 
Toronto, CANabaA.. Buntin-Reid Co. 


WasuincTon, D.C.. Re P. “Andrews Paper Co. 
Wicuira, Kan..... Western Newspaper Union 
MORE CA sccccsveensvesscant R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


















MANUFACTURED BY 


226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Resolute Ledger 


ANK ON RESOLUTE! There’s a slogan for 
banks who take pride in their bookkeeping and 
business management. Resolute Ledger for state- 
ments satisfies the customer’s sense of confidence 
and the banker’s sense of economy. It is a splen- 
did sheet for any business house. It fits ideally the 
modern accounting systems where the requirement 
is a medium priced ledger sheet that will “stand 


the gaff.” Try it. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD oo. o-56 ccs coccs eas J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN... 25608 sa.08 Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
leg ) Sa re Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company 
COLUMBIA, S. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DES: MOINES, IOWA.:.........<5.. Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
HIQUSTION« TIGRAS 6 050:45:6 5 6:0 0:58 0 0% The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Kansas City Paper House 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Co. 
MHOMUE AWA TON 6c 5:6. die ido ase oscrs arersianeva Miller Paper Co. 
ET EES:. TEIN 5 os odie os sisiesoe ayerersiere Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS........./ Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..........-.-- Minneapolis Paper Co. 


INE Ws WIRD ooo. G.accis ore sceee eels F. W. Anderson & Co. 
POC: Wiis. 6 cis cs'earsasiewcens Old Dominion Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA........ Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PHILADELPIUA, PA... oc cesccccs Satterthwaite Paper Co. 
PEP PSO PA ooo iced cece Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I Paddock Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, WAiiicsckcscctecccss Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SAN“ ANTONIO! TEX sé 6occk cccis aes San Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGEIBED. MO. 6.25.6 ceccencccetes Springfield Paper Co. 
SE OUI MO rao eseseiee cia sda s'ereea ene ote VOUS baner Co. 
Si Wey BNNs ook ni ae cc dacesacas E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
WORT), (OUNO: on odie sisi cies coo ceaceole Commerce Paper Co. 
TRUS Oe Wiehe Sen eee ki aia tceacenrma els Tayloe Paper Co. 
WORCESTER; MASS 3 .:56:606:05000 0% Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY—American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BoNnD 
NEENAH Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the YY: Names 


Wispom Bonp 
GiactER Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete tree sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing pur poses 
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HE paper salesmen who call on you are capable men. - 
They represent big organizations. They hold their jobs 
by being able to produce business. Many of them have had 


years of experience. They know selling. You can get a lot ae 


of valuable help from them. 

The paper mills and paper merchants of this country 
have done good work to make a bigger market for printing. _ 
The paper salesmen who call on you can give you many .~ 
things— folders, sample books, portfolios—that will help 


you get more business, new business, and better-paying 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCANDLIN PLATES BY WALKER ENGRAVING CO. 


640 
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business. Your encouragement and interest and the time 
you spend will be repaid many fold if you work with the 
salesmen of Hammermill Agents who are now offering 
printers the new working kits of 


pa ERMILy 
BOND 


_ THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. NEW YORK OFFICE, 291 BROADWAY . 
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BENEDICTINE BOOK 


(PATENTED) 


AN EXCLUSIVE LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FACE 


s* 


36 Point 


LINOTIPE TYPOGRAPHY f 


urnishes equipment that bo 1234 


) 





30 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnish 
es equipment that both guides and 1234 


24 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equi 
pment that both guides and responds to 1234 





18 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equipment that bo 
th guides and responds to design, meeting every demand 1234 


12 Point with Jtalic and SMALL CAPS 
LINOTYPE ‘TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES 
equipment that both guides and responds 


14 Point with /talic and SMALL CAPS 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNI 
shes equipment that both guides and 





responds to design, MEETIN 1234 


11 Point with Jtalic and SMALL CAPS 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 


uipment that both guides and responds to 
design, meeting every DEMAND TH 1234 


9 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 
that both guides and responds to design, meeting every 
demand that can be made on type. IT SIMPL 1234 


7 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BO 
th guides and responds to design, meeting every demand that can 
be made on type. It simplifies the practice OF AMBITIO 1234 


to design, meeting EVERY DEM 1234 


10 Point with Jtalic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIP 
ment that both guides and responds to design, 
meeting every demand that can BE MAD 1234 


8 Point with /talic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT TH 
at both guides and responds to design, meeting every dem 
and that can be made on type. It SIMPLIFIES TH 1234 


6 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUI 
des and responds to design, meeting every demand that can be made on 
type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, AND AS 1234 


18, 24 and 30 Point Benedictine Book Italic in process of manufacture 


TYPG@SRAPHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


? BORDER: 5 POINT MATRIX SLIDE NO. 506, 6 POINT NO. 157°4, 2 POINT NO. 403. 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 














Before your engraver sends plates 
out of his shop, he tests them. The 
proofs show you how they should 
“come up.” Before arun of Warren 
Paper leaves the mill, it too 1s tested 
for printing qualities. The Warren 
Test Sheet is the “proof.” 


—both are intended 
to save you time and money 


HE engraver’s proof that comes with your 
plates shows you the quality and printing 
possibilities of those plates. 


Similarly the Warren Test Sheet that comes 
in the top of every case of Warren Paper shows 
the printing qualities of the paper in that case. 


But, far different from the engraver’s proof, 
the Test Sheet was printed from electrotypes, 
under ordinary pressroom conditions, on a No. 
2 Miehle, with the same inks you use, on paper 
cut from the selfsame run as the paper in 
the case. 


The Warren Test Sheet was printed at 
Cumberland Mills to make sure that the 
paper of that particular making came up to 
the Warren standard. 


You have seen the Warren Test Sheet. But 
do you really know what it is—and how useful 
it can be to you? Do you know that it carries 
information valuable in the pressroom? Do 
you know that the pictures and text are laid 
out in standard size booklet page form, to be 
used for making dummies? 


Do you know that the plates used in print- 
ing the Test Sheets are exactly the same sort 
of plates you print with every day? Do you 
know that even the inks used are the same 


THIS TEs 
Ss TEST SHEET OF WARREN'S 


» CAMEO 


shows how this 
§ paper she 
mame making as es sei id Pele. a one lobe 


j 


} thir Test Sheet in uy t 
“used for making dum 


S.D.W ARRE N CON 


N. MASSACHUSETTS 


kind of inks you use? Do you know how help- 
ful these sheets can be in the art department, 
composing room, pressroom and office? 


If you don’t—then tell your cutter, or who- 
ever opens your cases, to see that the Warren 
Test Sheets are always saved and brought to 
your desk, 


What will make the business man want to 
use more printing? 


When more business men understand what 
printing can do for them, you'll find it easier 
to sell good printing. The Warren 1925 Direct 
Advertising Pieces give to business men some 
interesting thoughts about putting printing to 
work for profit. You'll find these thoughts 
helpful in se//ing. These booklets are free. Get 
them from any paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, or direct 
from S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 
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WHICH PAPER? 


The Strathmore 


Tells 


4- Group Plan 
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Bay Path Cover 





Bay Path Book 





Bay Path Imperial 





Bay Path Bond 

Blandford Bond 

Strathmore 
Multicopy Bond 


Bay Path Vellum 








TRE’ PRES TIGCE*GROUP 





Alexandra Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 
Old Cloister Cover 
Rhododendron Cover 
Strathmore Munsell 
Cover 


Alexandra Book 

Alexandra Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 

Blandford Book 


Alexandra Japan 


Alexis Bond 
Saxon Bond 


Alexandra Brilliant 
Strathmore Snowdrift 
Telanian Extra 
Super 
Woronoco Damask 





THE’ DASTING WIS 


HED:+:GROUP 
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Old Stratford 
Parchment Cover 
Strathmore Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 


Old Stratford Book 
Strathmore Charcoal 
Strathmore Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 


American Japan 
Parchment 
Strathmore Japan 


Strathmore Deed 
Strathmore 
Parchment 


Woronoco Bond 


Strathmore Script 
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Aladdin Cover 
Araby Cover 
Bannockburn Cover 
Parquetry Cover 
Strathlaid Booklet 
Strathmore Brochure 
Strathmore De Luxe 








Strathlaid Booklet 
Strathmore De Luxe 








Aladdin Writings 
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STRATH MORE 
ARE PART OF 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
THE PICTURE 
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A PRINTING ASSISTANT 


for two cents 


Consider yourself the interviewer, 
and this 4-Group Plan the applicant 
for a job. He says: “I do your paper- 
remembering. I save you searching 
through endless paper samples. I 
show you the right-priced, right qual- 
itied papers for each job. I don’t sell; 
I only serve. And all the office-space 
I require is a little desk or file-room” 
.... Yes, the 4-Group Plan fills a 
real job in a real way. It has the 
answer to “which paper” problems. 


It tells which papers for everyday 





printing — the Everyday Group. 
Which papers for better printing — 
the Prestige Group. Which papers 
for best printing —the Distinguished 
Group. Which papers for bizarre 
or novel printing —the Decorative 
Group. Thus, you can begin at 
either end of a job—with the price 
the customer wants to pay—or with 
the result he wants to achieve .... 
How will you have your chart, in 
desk or hand-book size? Please 


check the coupon and mail. 


WHICH STRATHMORE EXPREg ) 


The 4-Group Plan tells 


v 
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ASHOKAN 
COATED PAPER 
















The George Ls Dyer Co., Tnc., 
Advertising Agency, 42 
Broadway, New York City, 
and the Diamond Press, 106- 
110 7th Ave., New York City 
were joint winners of the 
Martin Cantine Prize-Honor 
Contest for April. Printed on 
Cantine’s Ashokan, the Wick 
Narrow Fabric Company's 
hat-band booklet won for its 
producers the $200 in 
cash prizes. 














































NLY active responsible prospects are 
worthy of the costly time and talent of 
well-paid salesmen. Shrewd sales executives 
secure desirable selling leads from sales litera- 
ture made impressive by the use of professional 
text and illustration, fine printing and Cantine’s 
Coated Papers. 















For details of monthly contests and book of sample 
papers, write to your nearest jobber cr the Martin 
Cantine Company, Dept. 156, Saugerties, New York. 
Since 1888, producers of fine coated paper exclusively. 










# 9 COATED 


PAPERS 


LitHo CL. S 


COATED ONE SIDE 














VELVETONE 


SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print 





Esopus 


EGU. 
WO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK 


ASHOKAN 


NO | ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


au oon PRINTING QUALITY 
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We find if most satisfactory ~ 


more economical /” 


a) of the reasons for the pref- 
80 7) erence shown Brown’s Lin- 
0 en Ledger by so many buy- 


ers among business interests generally and 
public officials are clearly expressed in The 
Gilbert Clock Company’s letter: 








CLOCK MANUFACTURERS SINCE 4607 





Cc 


€3 OF Amamca 


Mey 4th, 1925 


The L. Le Brown Paper Company 


Adame 
Yassachusetts 


Gentlemen; - “ . ez ie ° 
§ “Splendid writing and erasing 
We believe you will be interested to ” 
know that we have been using Brown's Linen surface. 
Ledger, substance 36, in our visible index 
6ystem and have found thie paper far more 


eee §“Necessary strength and dura- 


It has a splendid writing and erasing <r ” 
furface, and the necessary strength and dura- bility. 
bility to withstand the constant handling to 
which the records are subjected. 

Our experience with 8rown's Linen Ledger 


{“Greater resistance to handling 
and, previously, with bristols and other papers, 


° 
proves to us that Brown's Linen Ledger is not only and time.” 
more satisfactory from the viewpoint of handling, 
but is more economical, as the records last a 
reat deal longer wken made of your ledger paper and 


Youre very truly, 


WILLIAM L. CIUBERT CLOCK COMPANY. g “Ie is more economical than any 
, other paper.” 


SAAtkine-)D ‘sales Manager. 


Many letters such as this attest the su- 
preme qualities of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
and its ability to make permanent friends 
among important buyers everywhere. 











Printers, binders and stationers through- 
ADVANCE BOND out the country are finding it increasingly 


Compare Advance with any other bond. The contrast is striking. : : 
Its greater whiteness and clearness are easily explained. Not a worthwhile to furnish L.L. Brown ledgers 


scrap of colored rags is used in making it. The water is the purest for important bound- and loose-leaf books 
afforded by natural springs. Moreover, Advance is loft dried in ; 
sheets on poles—not mechanically air dried. It is Brown’s Linen and records; and L. L. Brown linens and 


Ledger quality, value and prestige translated into a bond. Try it Lenilla: Loe quality stationery 


on your next order. 


L. L BROWN PAPER COMPANY 
Adams Since 1849 Mass. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles a 
ao 


ROWN'S “ge 


\S eA  Saseennnsaninnetn Seaanersosassiaiaebacscaeceapaitbiea ato vcore 
-Brown’s ADVANCE GreEYLOCK GreEYLOCK BROWN’S Brown’s LINEN 


Linen Lepcer Linen Lepcer Linen LEDGER La —— FINE Cream, blue; wove, 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Hingeforloose leaf Books White, buff, blue, pink laid 











Apvance Bonn’ Greyiock Bonp Brown’s LinEN ADVANCE AND GREYLOCK BrRown’s MANUSCRIPT 
White, buff, blue, pink White TYPEWRITER PAPERS TYPEWRITER PAPERS Covers 
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VALIANT BOND 


cA Bond of Unusual Excellence 


P,XCELLENCE in a bond paper means color, strength, 
cleanliness, workability on the press, uniformity, and 
stability of its characteristics. 

Unusual excellence is only achieved by adding to these 
qualities the very subtle one of character and appearance. 
All of these Valiant Bond has to an unusual degree. They 
make for satisfied customers, appreciative printers, enthusi- 
astic merchants, and a stable manufacturer. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Bartiwmore, Mp..:......... ieee Dobler & Mudge De ee OE ere R. C. Kastner Paper Company 
ee | ....Moser Paper Company COS Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
CotumBus, OHIO. ..... ... Scioto Paper Company PR MERESA, TORS. cic nn vc cdacasensxeacan A. Hartung & Company 
Denver, CoLo........ The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Company PorTLanp, ORE.. ................++..+..+.-Blake, McFall Company 
Detroit, Micn... cebkeaKeey Beecher, Peck & Lewis PN MOIR x dwatiias ciuns ven dbuawewaed Colorado Paper Company 
I <r .Southeastern Paper Company RIcHMOND, VA....................++......Virginia Paper Company 


Mirwaukee, Wis............. Allman-Christiansen Paper Company SEATTLE, WASH............ ....-.E. E. Embree Paper Company 

MinneaPo_is, MINN... ...........The Paper Supply Company, Inc. FOr, ONAN HII oc o'.0:0 cies Gus e woiaw wise Inter-City Paper Company 

ok es F. W. Anderson & Company WMEMNGRIED, BGs co ccwidseendstenswnsee Virginia Paper Company 
EXPORT—Maurice O'Meara Company, New York, N. Y. 
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CTUAL facts have demonstrated 
time and again that ordinary 
covers cannot be compared to Molloy 
Made Covers for endurance under 
rough treatment. 


Two years ago the Ostrander 
Seymour Company catalog shown 
above was produced by the Gage 
Printing Company of Battle Creek, 
and bound in Molloy Made Covers. 
Notes and data have accumulated 
between the pages of the sales man- 
ager’s copy to bulk it up and strain 
the binding. It has been thrown 
about roughly, yet the binding is 
still intact! 


Wil te Customers’ Catalog s 


Stand Up Through Iwo Years of Rough ar 


Such service by the catalogs you 
produce for your customers will 
build good will and more business. 
Molloy Made Covers will help you 
to lift your work out of the com- 
petitive class, 


Printers receive full co-operation 
from us. Tell us about that book 
contract that you have pending. 
We'll suggest a Molloy Made Cover 
that will help you close the order— 
samples, sketch, price, everything 
you need! Write to us today, giving 
full details as to style of book and 
nature of product, and let us dem- 
onstrate our service to you. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 
THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2859 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
218 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Limited, London 


-MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers {4 fray for Every Purpose 
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AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 


Mill Owner . . . “Mr. Jones, that car of Super Book you ran last night for Oldman Paper Co. does not match the color of their sample.” 
Mill Supt. .... “I know, Mr. McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What shall I do about it?” 
Mill Owner . . . “Run it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN ROBBINS. Tell them to get what they can for it—and we will 


MR. PRINTER 


Where Do You Come In On This? 


It occurs daily in one of the many thousands of Paper Mills 
thruout the Country—and we are the national distributors of 
these errors! It enables us to offer thousands of lots of good 
paper, at about two-thirds of their standard value. 


We offer these in weekly samples sent to 15,000 printers from 
Maine to California. If you receive them, and are not giving 
them attention, you are overlooking an opportunity to increase 
your profits and sales. If you are not getting them, a postal will 
put you on our mailing list. 


















The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 


Established 1884 
National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
* Phone, Main 650 ’ Phone, Broadway 2194 *Phone Cadillac, 0600 ’ Phone, Broad 5770 ’ Phone, Ohio 9197 
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Uniformity in paper will 
reduce your press worries 


Dib it ever occur to you that no 
matter how carefully everything 
has been prepared for a fine job, 
you can’t get good printing if the 
paper isn’t uniform? 

Excellent engravings, beautiful 
type effects, good electrotypes, 
careful make-ready, proper ink 
—all are wasted when the qual- 
ity of the paper is not uniform. 
Dill & Collins papers are always 
made to a standard quality. 


The uniformity of Dill & 
Collins papers — all the time, 
either ten sheets or ten thousand 
—is the admiration of the whole 
printing trade. And no wonder, 
for the exact specifications of each 
of the 17 standard lines is rigidly 
maintained at the mill. If your 
stock is not complete, order from 
the nearest distributer today. 
Dill & Collins Co., 112 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


List of DILL & COLLINS CO.’S distributers and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—Jchn Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P, Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis Paper Co. 

New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 


New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York City—M. & F. Schlosser 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond—Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 


j 
A 
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ASTANA NANA 


Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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Ten months after beginning to mail ‘‘Service,” 
The Kirtland Company, advertising concern of To- 
ledo, increased the number of customers on_ its 
books 69.4 percent. The average number of orders 
per customer in that ten months was 23.5 percent 
greater than for the 12 months preceding. The 
amount of the average order was 36 _ percent 
greater than before. The cost of acquiring a new 
customer (averaged) droppea from about $9.11 to 
about $1.30. 


A Bulletin Worth 
$50,000 a Year 


“Service” carries inspiration, — real 
selling help and information 12 times a 
year to all its company’s customers, call- 
ing every month at an expense of 1627/3 
cents per call. “Ten $5000 salesmen 
could not have made those calls,” says 
The Kirtland Company, “nor have ac- 
complished as much.” 


This publication, like much of the di- 
rect advertising that The Kirtland Com- 
pany produces, is printed on TRITON 
BOND paper. 


TRITON BOND is a happy choice for 
bulletins, letters and circulars. It is 
beautifully clear in formation. It is 
bulky, sturdy and crackly. An even sur- 
face takes all kinds of printing. There 
are nine colors besides white, and four 
finishes, with envelopes to match. 


Its cost is moderate. Use Triton Bond 
and be sure of having bond paper of 
good adequate quality that’s reasonable 
in price. 

THE MIAMI PAPER CO., 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 






UQTRITON BOND 


s =~ Che Direct Mail Bond Paper 














It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Offset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 
“AUG eR SES i: . 





Service Office: 
13 So. 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Main Office: 
26-30 Front Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















YOUR MARKET 


THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
advertising section, part of which is 
an exchange for those wishing to buy 
or sell printing and newspaper plants, 
equipment, etc. 





Another part of this section which 
both employers and employees watch 
closely, lists positions available and 
positions wanted. 


When youare in the market fora posi- 
tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 
sell, do not forget this service. The cost 
of such advertising is very reasonable. 


Classified Advertising Section 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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Judged by the standards of modern business, Crane’s Bond 
is not an expensive paper for a business house to use. The 
standard of business equipment has been steadily going up. 
Offices are better furnished and in better taste. Stores, banks 
and factory buildings are now built with an eye to beauty as 
well as utility. The most modern and efficient ofhce appli- 
ances are installed as a matter of course. The modern 
business man spends a great deal more for his office furniture 


and equipment than was the rule thirty years ago. 


The printer who still believes that the average business 
house is interested only in ordinary wood pulp paper, or rag 
content paper, with a letterhead reduced to the lowest price 
by competitive bidding, has not kept up with modern ten- 


dencies in buying othce equipment. 


Crane’s Bond 1s a good enough letter paper for the 
finest business institution, and it is not a bit too good for any 


house that takes pride in the place where it does its work. 


Cranes * 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


CRANE &@ CO. inc DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 








BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR Motors and Controllers @ e722" 


Requirement 





Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 
best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- 
tion. Rasmumoaes. six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 
Sinclair’s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what 
Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, ‘Foledo, Ohio. 


- «-« LIKE MILO BENNETT «:« « SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 





























DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


a ay EMBOSSING IS EASY 
‘Prederick Dunham If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 





Pri 1 nk Simple, economical, durable. 

Friant i sees Sheets, 534 x 94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 

CITHO INKS C4) Do ERS THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
638 "Geaenend STREET 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











There is only one ENGRAVING VIC TO R I A PR E S S E S 





That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and SIZE 16x22 —FOUR ROLLERS 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES Finest ink distribution, most powerful machine for 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. very high-grade work. 
Belleville, Illinois FRANK NOSSEL =: 38 Park Row, New York 
Everything for the Engraving Department SPECIAL PRINTING MACHINERY 























| Buy THE 
lateless Engravers! UGOLAC 
ft T A NEW 

Uie UGOLAC COMPOUND 33°". Se genie es 
Will give perfect Embossed & Engraved Effects @ JAll shafting !4 in. in width aising achine 
in Gloss - Dull — Our _ and Silver GAll bearings 1 in. in width tieticlien ambien, standing 39 
‘compounds are unexcelled. : §Heat unit consists of 3 Gas inches high; length overall 7 ft. 5 in. 
Gloss @Dull price Gold & Silver Burners of ample capacity Substantially built in our own factory 
€ $2.50 PER LB. $4.50 giving the variations of enabling us to put onthe market for 


C.0.D. ALL CHARGES PAID 


heat necessary and regulat- EF. O.B. New York 
ed by tapered Cone Pulleys $12 x 




























Huco LACHENBRUCH Ratsing Machine for speed. MANUFACTURED BY ‘tants: a ae 
Tarmac A | ce VEG.” I Width inside of heater to. | HUGO LACHENBRUCH 
I ee cel EFFECT carry 16'4 inch sheet. 18 Curr Street, New York 
We cater to the Printing 
M E TA L S Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Linotype, Intertype, ° 
Slitter, Perforator and Scorer omnes #4 Stereotype Pencil and Pen 
Attachments oe , Carbons 
Special Mixtures 
el for any Carbon Copy work 
Gibson & Perin Co. QUALITY 
Cincinnati, Ohio First, Last and All the Time Also all Supplies for Printing 
Leslie D. Hoff Mfg. Co., Hillside, N. J. Form Letters 
nes .W. Blatchford Co. 
American Type Founders Co. “ se St. World Building | MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Or Any Authorized 3 Chicago : New York PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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25’, Reduction in Price 


Of the Standard AMERICAN TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINES 


New Prices 
ws Week §12°° 
mG Wheels SABC 


There has been no change 
made in the machines. 
They are the same Amer- 
ican Standard Model 30 


and 31 machines that are 


used all over the world. N 





This sizeable reduc- 
tion in price is based 
on larger volume of 
sales, increased pro- 
duction and lower 
costs. 


“Mr. Printer: 


This is your opportunity 
to replace your old ma- 
chines and add to your 
numbering equipment at 
a minimum cost. 


Impression of Figures 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
Sold by General Offices and Factory 
220-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch Office: 123 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Type Founders 
Everywhere 


Send your order 
in today and avoid 
delay in delivery 





Specify AMERICAN when ordering 











Newspaper Law 








For the Publisher, the Printer 
and the Advertising Man 








“Although this is ostensibly a book on newspaper law, it is a valuable 
collection of legal information for any publisher, and even for a printer, 
for to a certain extent a printer is equally responsible with the author 
and publisher in the application of many laws, particularly those of libel 
and copyright. As the author has stated in his preface, it has not been 
his intention to write a textbook, but rather ‘to compile a digest of court 
decisions for quick and ready reference, giving specific and authentic in- 
formation on the rights and privileges of publishers, and restrictions 
placed on their business, and the court’s interpretations of many points 
not specifically dealt with by the statutes of the different states.’ It is, 
therefore, a tabulation, with explanatory text, of important court deci- 
sions, citations, and references pertaining to newspapers, publishing, 
printing, advertising, etc., including special chapters on the legal aspects 
of libel, copyright, contempt, lotteries, and postal regulations. The various 
subjects are arranged in such a way, and with headings, as to make it very 
easy to look up any point on which information may be desired, so on 
the whole it should prove to be a very serviceable little volume for the 
layman who has no time to study the intricacies of the law but wishes 
some personal knowledge of its elementary principles.”’ 


— PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 
June, 1925 





SENT YOU POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF $2.50 





Write for Pamphlet, “Books You Need”’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 


Thread Book Sewer 


The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 








§ No alteration of needle 
bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 

§ Output up to 70 sections 
per minute. 

§ Strong construction, sim- 
plicity of adjustment and 
minimum upkeep. 


Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer End-Sheet Pasters 


Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 
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> gecromene The Productimeter 


= 
cd 











Forestall Disputes. Install Producti- 
meters and tell your customers the 
way you make counts. It’s business. 
Ask for New Catalog 
DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
653 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








(3117) 









“BRONZE E-Z” 


A Real Cut-Cost Hand Bronzing Pad 





PATENTED 
Bronzes and Cleans in One Operation 
Sent Postpaid for $5.00. Check with Order 


BERNARD McGINTY ESTATE DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


No Waste No Dust 








Sandblom Quality Chases 


Electric welded, polished steel. Supreme in strength, accuracy 
and finish. Standard sizes from stock. Real service on specials. 


P.G. McCONNELL, District Agent, 424 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 











Printing Piants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


American Type Founders Co., Conner Fendler Branch 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 











The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 





ST 


CS TTT TTS 





To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 





LHL 
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American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 


Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from any dealer 
Form Trucks, Brass Rule 122 Centre St. 
“‘Amscol” Cleaning Fluid New Wark 














TRADE RADE MARK QI 


INSTAN TAN EGUS 
TYPE CLEANER 


sy — 





VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 





Faster work makes bigger profits. Giv- 
ing up to 4800 impressions an hour — 
3600 on quality work — this amazing job 
press is a real business-builder. 

Write at once for all the details 

LISENBY MFG. CO., 1034 Transportation Bldg., Dept. A, Chicago, III. 


M-2.4 


Profit-Making 
Job Press 








THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
—_———_ Company ———- 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
é you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
md the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
mie KING CARD COMPANY 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. S.E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














STANLEY 


od 240] a 
TYPE METALS 


A better metal never ran through 
the mouthpiece of a machine 


UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP’N 
Diamond Street & Meserole Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


throughout. 


















Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott, 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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ns f “PROFIT or FORFEIT,” coupled with the illus- 
7, rinte T ‘ tration below, will hit a vulnerable spot in almost 
any business. The business does not exist which 


hasn’t an accumulation of dead or inactive accounts—and every 
executive wants to revive them. 










Are you taking advantage of this oppertunity to create business 
for yourself? 





Here is a suggestion for copy. A more complete treatise appeared 
in a recent issue of this magazine. You are welcome to use any or 
all of it as a part of Bradner Smith Service. 


Send today for this electrotype, which we will furnish at cost— 
exactly $1.33, plus postage—and cash in on some of your idle 
press time by getting out a little business builder to your list of 
customers. 


PROFIT or 
FORFEIT? 


(cA Suggestion for Copy) 








petitive struggle for new business is so keen that 

the old customers who have dropped out or 
become inactive, one by one, are not missed as much as 
they should be. 


After a time they are forgotten; and what was once 
an active profit becomes a forfeit to neglect. 


| petit firm loses customers. Usually the com- 




















Alert firms are every day reclaiming these lost cus- 
tomers by Direct Advertising. They— 








t —learn why they quit; 
— iron out the grievance, if any; 


—start them thinking of the firm 
i again; 
































Hii —urge the benefits of reopening 
the account; 


—and persuade them to buy again. 














This is just one more use for Direct Mail Advertising, which 
always pays its own way if properly prepared. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Monroe 7370 333 So. Desplaines Street 
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We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 












The Seat of 
Production 








sry Room Chan 


for Itself alls 






Printers who realize the tedious fatigue strain 
of bindery work due to repetition, quickly 
appreciate the increase in production result- 
ing from the adjustable features and comfort 
quality of Royal Stools and Chairs. 


Ask for Catalog and Free Trial Offer 


Adjustable 







Range 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 17 to 23” 
2321-23 S. Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. se i : ” 














Always specify Dennison’s 
Gummed Paper 


1. Unexcelled gummings 

2. Paper lies flat 

3. Perfect printing and 
writing surface 


4. Wide range of colors 
5. Uniform quality 
6. Water-proof packaging 





Dominion Manufachving ee 





FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





FOR SALE 
LITHOGRAPHIC STONE 


Engraved by the hand of Senefelder himself. 


Size of stone is 24 by 33 centimeters; size of design is 
201% by 2814 centimeters, representing a castle by a river, 
bearing the date of June 13, 1830, together with cedar 
box and documents, is for sale. 


Prints from this stone are $1.25, including 
packing and mailing 


RUDOLPH BECKER, Leipzig, Germany 


Stephanstrasse 8 


THE WING MAILER 


Foremost Among Label-Pasting Machines 


The large number of Wing Mailers in use together with many appreciative notes 
well demonstrates the advantages 
of our machines. Here’s a volun- 
tary testimonial that speaks for 
itself: 
TEMPLE DAILY TELEGRAM 

Temple, Texas, April 24, 1925 

CHAUNCEY WING'S SONS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

**T have been using your Wing Horton 
Mailer ‘No. 1 for four or five years with 
the most satisfactory results that can be 
obtained with a mailing machine. 1 know 
itis the mpectiest aud) best machine on aay 
% ee toda: e a record of 7,2. 

A age Damas per four I also use ie 

; Mil sap asst Press; it is responsible for 

/ my speed on the Wing Horton Mailer 
(Signed) JOEA. STRONG. 


Further details on request. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 














Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 
They Lower the Cost of Production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 7185 








_— Expansion Roller Trucks 


for JOB PRESSES 


Can be expanded to fit new 
roller with equal ease. 
NOISELESS—EFFICIENT 


They Save 50% 









of Your Ink 
Prices at your dealers: 
A newroller with regularstee! ‘The same roller raised Set of 6 
truck—showing effect of pressure type height with Morgan gong 8x12C.& P., $7.70 
aa tyne. Skee sue We eet eh ad Printing without cuts Set of 6 
10x15C.&P., 7.70 
~ Set of 6 
LENGTHENS LIFE OF ROLLER. 12x18C.&P., 8.80 
USER REFERENCES ON REQUEST. | Set of 8 
1446x22C.&P., 11.00 











Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Mon iterator 
Used on MIEHLE VERTICAL 


Conveniently located push-buttons enable the motor of the 
new Miehle Vertical Job Press to be started or stopped by 
merely pressing a button. 

The pressman’s time is saved and the motor at all times 
protected against possible abuse. 

Monitor Controllers are built to meet every printing- 
press requirement from push-button start and stop to full 
automatic control. Let Monitor solve your problems. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


500 E. Lombard Street, Balti e, Md. 


New York Cleveland Chicago Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Cincinnati 
St.Louis Detroit Birmingham Pittsburgh New Orleans 














A 
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Respect for the Micrometer 
in production begets respect 
for the product in use ~~ 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Works: 72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Chicago Branch: 431 South Dearborn Street 


ee init 


i} 


RU 


= Call this to your 
S24 Customer’s Attention 


Safe checks are constant ad- 


af 


iN 


i 


vertisements of a bank’s safety 
—and safety is the keynote of 
a bank’s service. 

Checks on National Safety 
Paper are safe checks. They can- 
not be altered with chemicals, 
eraser, or knife, without detec- 


om. Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 




















The Government Inspector 
Came Out Smiling 


For years, one U.S. Government department has used our 
glue pot. Another department, weary of endless glue pot 
troubles and expense with several other makes, decided to 
send a thoroughly qualified inspector to our factory to learn 
the truth about the 


— 
StaWarm 
ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Particularly doubtful of the claim 

“cheaper than gas,” he carefully meas- 
ured current consumption of every 
model of the STA-WARM Glue Pot. 
He came out smiling. We have been 
supplying glue pots to that govern- 
ment department ever since. 





3 Cents a Day for 
Quart Pot 


From 2 to 3 cents a day is the average cost of electricity for 
the quart STA-WARM Glue Pot. Insulated like a fireless 
cooker. Has an automatic heat control which uses only 
one-third of the starting current to keep the pot warm. 
Cheaper to heat than any other kind of electric glue pot. 


Write for the complete facts—or let us ship you the 


size glue pot you prefer for FREE trial. After 30 
days, if you can do without it, return it at our expense. 


ROHNE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2428 25th Avenue S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Can You Remember 
"Way Back When— 


MERCHANT bought space in “the paper” because his 
friend Bill Smith was the publisher, and Bill said his 
paper was read by “‘nine out of every ten families in town”? 
Purely a friendly transaction with no thought of whether 
Bill’s statement was open to question or his judgment in 
error. 


Today the merchant wants to know what returns the pub- 
lication will give as an advertising medium. Competition has 
forced him to buy space as he buys potatoes or sugar—not 
because the seller is a friend of his, but because he knows he 
will get the full quantity that is paid for, and that the expen- 
diture will bring profitable results. 


In other words, selecting mediums for advertising has passed 
from a haphazard procedure to an accurate scientific process. 
This has been brought about through A. B. C. reports. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations was organized nine years 
ago to provide verified circulation data for the use of adver- 
tisers. It now has a large force of auditors who cover the 
United States and Canada once a year auditing the circula- 
tion reports of over 1400 publisher members. 


A. B. C. reports containing full data on all circulation 
questions furnish the only means by which the advertiser 
can be positive that his advertising is reaching the prospec- 
tive buyers he desires. 


The Inland Printer is a member 
of the A.B.C. The latest report 
will be furnished on request. 


inion TO THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 202 SOUTH STATE 
STREET, CHICAGO, FOR A COPY OF “THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 
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Butler Divisions 


x & & 


J) W. Butler Paper’ Cosi sio5< 631s ois: Chicago 
Standard Paper Co Vilsvaukee 
McClellan Paper Co...........-Minneapolis 
McClellan Paper Co. eee ee | 
McClellan Paper Co.. Duluth 
Butler Paper Co. Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Co...Grand Rapids 
American Paper Mills Corp...... New York 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Co... Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Co............- Dallas 
‘outhwestern Paper Co.........Fort Worth 
Southwestern Paper Co...........Houston 
[isl Od | 0) Oo te ae naa Denver 
Sierra Paper Co... 6 <kccs ssc Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Co.......San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Co 

Mutual Paper Corp................Seattle 
Butler American Paper Co......... Chicago 
Patten Company, Ltd............ Honolulu 


ER BRAY 
Os 
© papery 
GE BESS 
THE SYMBOL 
OF EIGHTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO PRINTERS 











Qu 


“Ridiculous”, said the King 


(Just about the time that the Butler paper or- 
ganization made its start in early Chicago, the 
imaginative brain of Edgar Allen Poe con- 
ceived the following fantastic excerpt from “The 
Thousand and Second Tale of Scheherazade.”) 


..-“But a still more wonderful conjurer fashioned for him- 
self a mighty thing that was neither man nor beast, but 
which had brains of lead intermixed with a black matter 
like pitch, and fingers that it employed with such incredible 
speed and dexterity that it would have had no trouble in 
writing out 20,000 copies of the Koran in an hour; and this 
with so exquisite a precision, that in all the copies there 
should not be found one tovary from another by the breadth 
of the finest hair. The thing was of prodigious strength, so that 
it erected or overthrew the mightiest empires at a breath, 
but its power was exercised equally for evil and for good. 
“ ‘Ridiculous’, said the King.” 


xs “& SG S 


T IS EASY to recognize in this “mighty 
| Fem . . . which had brains of lead” 
a picturesque description of the printing 
press— but the point which is not so easily 
grasped at first thought is the fact that 
Butler Paper was already being supplied 
to printers when Poe, who belongs so dis- 
tinctly to the early history of our country, 
was still living and writing. 


Butler has indeed served printers for a 
long time, and Butler Papers receive the 
benefit of this experience. 











Butler Paper 
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Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 








Make Your Own Formula for Manufacturing 
LIQUID FLEXO PADDING CEMENT 


for printers and bookbinders. Applied cold, remains flexible. 
Costs about 9 cents, retails 50 cents a pound. Ingredients at 
local druggists. Sell to other shops. 


Formula complete, $1.00 W.H. ROACH, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee 








Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO.,, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bourse Building 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Rand McNally Bldg. 


461 Eighth Avenue 

















Turn Your 








Packages Into Profit 





Lindley Folding Stationery Boxes cost so little and are so 
easy to handle, you cannot afford to overlook this method 
of delivering your printed matter. 


Write for Prices and Samples 
Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 











FOR SALE 
Kidder Printing Presses 


3 —Two-Color 
5 — One-Color 
Presses will cut and deliver sheets 


up to 12 in. long by 16 in. wide. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











INTRODUCING THE 


SMALL REIN HARDT” 








Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 
With this machine 


ruling is mo more an 
art — it can be done 
by anyone. An indis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock of 

machines and parts, 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















: WIGGINS 
: Exits CARDS 


Reorders Insured 


Every time you sell Wiggins Patent Scored 
Cards in Wearwell Lever Binder Cases you 
automatically insure reorders. How?— 
Wiggins Cards are the only cards that fit the 
Wearwell Case. 


Wiggins Cards in Wearwell Cases are always fresh and 
clean. Detach from cases with a smooth straight edge 

-an economical and convenient way of oh pam ed up cards 
that appeal to purers on sight. Sco! cards supplied 
in blank form to be printed in Pour plant. Write for 
samples and prices eS 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


1101 So. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 





























FOR SALE 


600 Fonts Wood Type 


at a Reduction of 25% off List Price 


Gothics from 4 to 30 line in all widths. Made up in 4-A fonts and 
figures, some with lower cases. This is the Best Stock of Wood 
Type ever manufactured. Money-back guarantee if not satisfactory. 


Write for sample sheets at once. 
American Brass & Wood Type Co. 


FRANK GERHARDT, Prop. 
1800 East New York Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





A Concise Manual of 


= Platen Presswork= 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Absolutely Non-Inflammable! 


NUREX TABBING COMPOUND ge os. 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 


and 
January 6, 1925) 


SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX—The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. 


Beware oF ImitaTions ! 


NUREX~—Always ready for use— Must not be heated—Applied cold— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per 
coat— Does not become brittle—Never gets sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


Government Measure 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 











SIZES: | ‘ Many 
With i improvements 
| have been 


Inking System ‘ 
made in 


ee the design and 
I ee ‘ construction 
Hand Inking | ee of these 
12x 24 and bor presses. 
14X24 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 
ROLLER SERIES PROOF PRESSES 


One of the much used Vandercook models 


These simple and compact presses are without equal for the 
rapid production of good proofs on any work within their size 
that does not need to be fed to grippers. Their practical 
utility has been established by their use in the greatest plants 
in the world such as the United States Government Printing 
Office, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., The Curtis Publishing 
Co., The Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago, The Amalgamated 
Press of London, England, etc. The five plants mentioned 
use a total of 30 Vandercook Roller Series Proof Presses. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Origi h 
Vandercook & Sons cinsters ofthe oss 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








AUTOMATIC SPACEBAND CLEANER 


Increase the Efficiency 
of your Linotypes and Intertypes 


by installing 
THE ROCKAWAY 
Automatic Spaceband Cleaner 


This machine cleans 30 spacebands per minute 
and applies graphite in just the right quantity. 


Machine sent on 10 days’ trial 


The Rockaway Co. 


3508 Grand Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















FOR QUICK SAL 


ms | WETC OPCrating up to a few weeks ago: 





2—No. 1 Miehles, 4-roller, bed 39 x 53, serials over 


10,675, with new style helical drive. 


3—No. 9 Optimus, 4-roller, bed 39 x 55, serials over 


6750, high speed drive. 


The following Presses are offered subject to prior sale at 
very low prices, and are now in New York City, and 


2—No. 7 Optimus, 4-roller, bed 36x 52, serials over 


5500, high speed drive. 


1— No. 6 Optimus, 4-roller, bed 34 x 47, serial over 


5900, high speed drive. 


The above presses are complete with equipment and arranged for individual motor drive. 


1 — New Poor Richard Collating Machine, with six stations, sheets 81 x 11 to 19 x 24. Sacrifice price, $750, 
F. O. B. Toronto. This machine has never been used—is brand new. Worth new about $2,200. 


Wire, phone or write us 
quickly, as these machines 
will be picked up quickly at 
the prices we are quoting. 


Telephone Elgin 1374 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited 
York and Wellington Sts., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


Bind Your Magazines 





PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


The Inland Printer is too valuable a magazine to 
keep lying around on chairs, tables, and (sometimes) 
anywhere. Each issue contains technical and other 
articles which you may want to look at again after 
you have read them once. Therefore, bind the maga- 


hail hin ils Cia tiliny zines so that you have them handy for reference. 


IT IS FREE 


The illustration above represents a binder 
suitable for holding six copies of The Inland 
Printer. It is durably bound in black library 
buckram, with gold lettering on the back edge. 


PRICE $2.50, POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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PAPER RULING 


‘By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Describes 
“~ 


The Pen Ruling Machine 
The Disc Ruling Machine 
Ruling Machine Accessories 
Ruling Machine Parts 
Setting Up Pen Machine 





To Improve the Work and to Cut 
the Cost Is the Aim of the Book 

















Size 6x834”; 138 pages with numerous 


ruled inserts. Attractively bound in 
cloth; gold stamped 


PRICE $5.00 
Postpaid 


Brimful of practical information of the 
highest value 


It has been the aim of the author in 
compiling these pages to treat the sub- 
ject in a concise and comprehensive 
manner, defining consistently terms 
and processes in a way which may be 
grasped by novices and serve as an aid 
to paper rulers, bookbinders, and print- 
ers who are more or less in charge of 
office work. To instruct the paper ruler, 
printer and binder, serve as a court of 
appeal for the man in the ruling room 
when he should question copies, erron- 
eous work orders, and to aid both in sat- 
isfying the requisitioner, these pages are 
written, says the author in his foreword. 


Care of the Machine 
Automatic Feeders 
Setting Pens and Striker 
Inks and Their Uses 
Makeready 

Preparing Copy 

Ruling Terms 

Proof of Ruling 

Ruling of All Kinds 
Paper Sizes and Weights 
Cost of Ruling 

Etc., Etc. 


see eee eee PPP PPP PPP PSP 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Velie Seay Matic Add tts cost to your profits 


, Every time you see your men sawing 
slugs at a floor saw, dollars are being 
taken — unnecessarily — from your 
profits. 

With the Mohr Lino-Saw, slugs drop 
to the galley of the typecasting machine 
cleanly and accurately sawed to length. 
A turn of the dial takes the place of 
the adjusting operations usually em- 
ployed on the typecasting machine and 
does the sawing besides. 


The Mohr Lino-Saw eliminates floor- 
Uu U saw delays; prevents bleeding of slugs; 
stops ruined mold liner troubles— 


actually makes it possible to produce 


* : 
“run-around” matter as quickly and 
18 e OU i cheaply as straight matter. 


Write today for descriptive folder. 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


564-570 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


TRADE-MARK 


os sation 
Cut-Cost PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENTS 


Work is done quicker and easier with them—they speed up form production 








END to nearest Selling House 
for an interesting illustrated 
pamphlet describing the Cut- 
Cost System and Equipments. 
It may give you some profitable 
ideas. You will enjoy reading it. 





These Equipments introduced 
in 1912 have made obsolete most 
of the equipments designed be- 
fore that year. 

Compositors do more work with 
less effort when provided with 
Cut-Cost EQUIPMENTs. 





Cut-Cost System of Cut Storage 
isthe most effective ever devised 
—it answers the cut problem of 
the big shop and is equally effec- 
tive in the growing small shop. . Bea 


aes 





Cut-Cost EQuipMENTs come as |”  _—_—_— 


— ws possible to making the Cut-Cost Alley formed of Cut-Cost Type. Brass Rule and Metal Furniture Cabinets 
composing room a big form pro- ih ; 





dieuk hi “Each Alley is a Miniature Composing Room,” said an eminent satisfied customer—that means that the materials are as easily 
g 7 é . . . Th: . . wy 7 
ucing machine. reached as the keys on keyboard of a composing machine. This picture photographed from life 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Engineering Dept. 


Designers of the Cut-Cost EquteMEnts; Specializing in Printing Production Economies 





NO 7 
CS r > 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BODONI FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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[THE MECHANISM || 
|OF THE LINOTYPE| 


A Book for Operators Case 
and Machinists 


By JoHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correct Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 

and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 


thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. _ ict, °Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
The present (seventh) edition embodies the late improvements in the lino- Bigs. Friction Clutchy The Cams; 


H ' i fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and _ fet; Second Eleator; Distributor Box; 


ni i i Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and Pump Stop; Two letter Attachments; 


—it is i Governor; Howto Make Changes; Th 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays oveenns Ieee Mareen (Be 


and accidents. Over 10,000 in use. Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 















sia F 4 S/ ares ; | Oe aa Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 484x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; i tees taken ote, 
price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 





Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY = i3.:tisuinsa.& 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Ries faces Lonel Eccles, 


this #125 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 
















It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jeeeeenenennnnncnenenccenee 























t Book Department 4 
i] THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Know ‘“‘WHY”’ and you'll know “HOW” : 632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIL : 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore ; Here’s my $1.25; send “Design & Color in Printing" to ; 
i] ] 
Name | 
' ] 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY : 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 4 seed r) 
4 City State ; 
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Machines? 


F your shop equipment includes Roberts 
Automatic Numbering Machines you 
know that your numbering jobs are profit- 
able. Roberts Machines are absolutely 
accurate, time and labor saving, easy to 
use, easy to clean, long lasting and low in 
cost. They are made in America, are easy 
to get and quickly serviced. Supply parts, 
repair work and advice on special ma- 
chines are readily accessible. 


Ask your Typefounder about the 
popular Roberts 


MODEL 27—Now $12 
MODEL 28—Now $14 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








B.B.B. Proof 
Presses 


are quality presses. No 
better presses can be made. 
We are proud of them and 
you will be when 
you install one. 


No other Proof 
Presses have _ ball 
bearings under the 
bed, the place where 
such bearings are 
most needed. 












Standard No, 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in, 


Get the latest im- 
proved. While you 
are at it buy the best. 








B. B. B. No. O— Bed 14x 20 Inches 
B. B. B. No. 1 — Bed 14x 26 Inches 
B. B. B. No. 3 — Bed 26x 26 Inches 


FOR PROVING IN COLORS TO REGISTER 
B. B. B. No. 2 — Bed 17x 26 Inches 


Send for Descriplive Circular today 


A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


512 -522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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See for Yourself 


Be Convinced! 


N our Plant at Weehawken are installed two ALBERT 

Presses — their Orrser and their Front Raprp styles. 

They were imported solely to convince the trade that 
nothing better than an ALBERT Press is procurable! 


You are cordially invited to see both in operation, They 
are as nearly human in functioning as any mechanism can 
be—yes, more so, for they never go on a tear, as humans 
do, sometimes. 

They work more cleverly and precisely than did Ajeeb, the 
checker player in the old Eden Musee. The mechanism 
under that automaton could not be seen. Yet all parts of 
an ALBERT Press can be seen and got at easily and quickly. 


Quality, price, fast runs, production-economy and 
smooth-running work, will be very agreeable revelations 
to the trade. The probability is that we could deliver you 
one or a line of ALBerT Presses which would be running 
months before you would be guaranteed deliveries 
by some home press-builders. 


Will you communicate with us for a demonstration ? 
Printing Press Division 


ROBERT REINER, Incorporated 


’Phone WISconsin 3026 1328 Broadway, New York 
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BOOKBINDING 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date * Forwarding 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. Decoration of Book Edges 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain ., ewe Ret Ridions 
and understandable language. Every operation en- _ ‘ 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of Punching 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- .. Finishing 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, Z Hand Tooli 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling - atts 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. .. Stamping and Embossing 
Two —- a ag nag both Edge Gilding 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to : 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding . eiereting 

Care of Books 


art understandingly. 
This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition Some Inconsistencies in 


of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces *: * s 

the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast z Bookbinding 

. ” A experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 

Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bound in cloth; gold stamped bookbinding and printing art. 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


al roumcama iecmden 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


book is worth many times its price 


, Foreword 

To Printers 

Binding Definitions 

" Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 

* Sheet Work 

Forwarding Preliminaries 
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Opens Door to Knowledge 


of Basic Principles 


ss advertising compositor who stands out above his contemporaries 
is the one having the most thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of effective advertising display, one who knows the philosophy 
of good advertising typography. Practical experience, intelligent direc- 
tion and the study of the science of typography as it relates to advertising 
are the avenues that lead to the mastery of this branch of the craft. 


“The Typography of Advertisements” 


By F. J. TREZISE 


is a useful and instructive book for the advertising man as well as for 
the compositor. It enunciates correct principles which have universal 
application. Book contains 65 illustrations in two colors; 236 pages. 


ie, THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


$2.35 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Postpaid 
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Authoritative and Practical 
Information about: 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square 
Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of 
the Point System, Weight of Leads Required 
for Any Work, Number of Leads to the 
Pound, To Print Consecutive Numbers, To 
Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engrav- 
ing and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms 
for Engravers, Definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, 
Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for 
Securing Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, 
Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes of 
Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 





all for 
50c 











The Vest - Pocket 


Manual of Printing 


This little book is invaluable to all printers and 
their customers. It fulfils the great need for 
a technical reference book of convenient size 
and form. No pains have been spared to make 
it comprehensive, practical, and accurate, but 
still brief. It will pay you to get a copy to-day. 


50 Cents, Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 2 Sigman Street 























A Real Help in Your Work 


WEALTH OF 
mens ee information on 
INGRAVING [COMMERCIAL J all branches of the 
a PICU §=ooraphic arts is con- 


by FAND PRINTING | 
CHARLES W 
HACKLEMAN 


tained in this volume. 
Illustrating and print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 





Postpaid, $15.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





















“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 
is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of every 






Commercial Engraving and Printing 















: . rt of the human form i is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid Full. -page drawings. “THE HUMAN FIGU RE” is indispensable to the commercial r 
artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of pictures than his un- 
THE INL. AND PRINTER COMP ANY trained eye can afford. Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c. extra. 
: ae THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY = 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois ohh Gime Seen, Ghee 6 
= 
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cA ‘Recognized Testing Laboratory 


N INDUSTRY, a testing laboratory 
OUF such as the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards determines the worth of a tool 

or materials. 


In the business paper field, the recognized 
testing laboratory is the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. The qualifications are 
exacting and severe. An A. B. C. audit 
is only one of the requirements for mem- 
bership in this Association. 


Of as much, if not more, importance, are 
high editorial principles, fair competition, 
clean advertising, the maintenance of fair 
rates, honest methods for obtaining cir- 
culation and a general publishing policy 
which seeks, first of all, the highest de- 
gree of service to the field. All of this and 
more is covered in the A. B. P. Standards 
of Practice. And to remain in the associ- 
ation these standards must be ever main- 
tained by a publication. 


In industrial advertising, as in industry 
itself, good tools, or equipment, are essen- 
tial. An advertiser’s power of expression 
is limited by his means of expression. 


A. B. P. papers are “tested” tools for you 
—they will carry your message directly 
to the buyer, a message strengthened by 
the influence of the medium. 


The A. B. P. provides a standardized 
basis for the intelligent selection of busi- 
ness papers that are necessary to trade 
and industry, and indispensable to ad- 
vertisers. 


No longer need an advertiser or his agent, 
guess which business papers should have 
the preference. A. B. P. papers may be 
chosen with the same confidence that 
you buy standard, trade-marked mer- 
chandise. Chosen not alone because they 
deserve it, but because it pays. 


A:B:P 


“Member of the cAssociated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc.”, means proven 
circulations, PLUS the highest stand- 
ards in all other departments. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 


Over 120 Papers ‘Reaching 54 Fields of Trade and Industry 


A-B-P == 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Incorporated 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS AN A. B. P. AND A. B. C. MEMBER 
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CONFIDENCE IS TRUST OR RELIANCE BASED LARGELY ON PAST EXPERIENCE. 
SMYTH HAS EARNED IT IN THE PAST AND RETAINS IT TODAY BY 
PLACING QUALITY ABOVE EVERY OTHER CONSIDERATION 


NEW YORK 
28 READE ST. 


E-C-FULLER CO. 


CHICAGO 
343 S2 DEARBORN ST. 
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672 Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


HEORETICALLY, more printers should specialize in advertising printing. 
They should get away from job work in which unwise competition 
has cut the profit to nothing, or less. They should promote adver- 


tising-printing—create it—make two jobs grow where there was none. Fine. 
The theory rings up clear as a bell. Not a thing wrong with it except 


that many printers don’t know just how to put it into practice. They do 
not know exactly what to do first. Or second, or fifth, or sixteenth. 


To those of us who have worked long and 
successfully with direct-mail advertising, the 
process seems so simple that it makes the al- 
phabet look complicated. I suppose special- 
ists in every line feel much the same about 
their own particular work. But there was a 
time when its mysteries appalled them. They 
had to learn its principles and its technique. 
Meanwhile, if they had need for services in 
that particular line, they bought them. 

Isn’t that the way for printers to get into 
this highly desirable line of work? Until they 
themselves learn how to do it, or develop 
someone in their own organizations—why 
cannot they buy this special skill just as they 
buy paper, ink, art, and engraving? 

The answer is—they can. 

The problem divides itself automatically 
into two sections: 

(1) How to sell advertising-printing. 

(2) How to produce it acceptably after it 

is sold. 

Despite the modesty of ashrinking violet, 
I am constrained to admit that I know how 
todo these things. For more than twenty-five 
years I have dealt with advertising-printing. 
I have sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of it. I havespent as much as $100,000 
a year for it in business of my own. I have 
prepared plans and copy for literally millions 
of dollars’ worth of it. I have printed tons of 
it in my own print shop. 


I have in successful operation, a plan by 
which the knowledge I have gained may be 
made immediately available to a number of 
printers, at a moderate cost. The plan is as 
flexible as it is practical. It will be adapted 
to fit the conditions and equipment of each 
printer who adopts it—yet under it much 
work can be syndicated to keep down the 
cost. 

Under it the printer must first take his 
own medicine. He must follow a definite 
selling campaign. He must use advertising- 
printing to advertise advertising-printing. I 
will supply plan, copy, layout—complete 
directions. 

From the list of customers my printer- 
clients will furnish, I select those who can 
best use advertising-printing and will supply 
definite plans to be submitted to them. The 
cost of copy and art work will be fixed in 
advance and included in the printer’s price 
for the completed work. 

The selling argument will be supplied. 
We will talk to our prospect, not as printers, 
but in the terms of his own business. We 
are going to help him sell his goods. Chances 
are we have already sold similar goods under 
like conditions. If we haven’t, we know 
people who have. 

We have no half-baked plans. What we 
submit is definite, concrete, and complete. 


It positively can be done. 


Necessary particulars will be sent on request. If this evidence of interest is accompanied 
by some information about plant and equipment, present volume of business, kinds of work 
making up present volume, salesmen employed, etc., my reply will be much more intelli- 


Charles cAustin Bates 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


gent and definite. 
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Ask the nearest Linotype Agency for further information on the Model 26 
and for literature showing its application 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


wou Brooklyn, New York “zm 
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